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From the Technical Repository shelves progressively as you go up to the top 


tpp | of the stage. which three inches of breadth in 
@BSERV AT IONS ON THE CULTURE the different shelves is intended to receive 
OF SILK A By the late Archibald Stephen- the worms which may happen to fall from the 
son, Esq. of Mongrecnan, in Ayrshire shelf above. And therefore these different 
projections must be covered with brash-wood, 
when onee your cabins are well furnished with 
In forming the arches of the little cabins worms, as this will help to break the fall of 
with the brush-wood, there is always a little | such worms as may happen to tumble down. 
‘pening at the top of each pillar, occasioned | And for the same reason it is adviseable, when 
by the curve or top of the circle. Take care | once your cabins are well furnished with worms, 
to make this opening pretty wide, because it | to put a little brush-wood in the bottom, and at 
has been observed, that the worms make choice | the entrance of each cabin, as it will be of ser- 
of that opening, by preference, to fix themselves | vice to such worms as fall from the brush-wood 
n making of their cocoons. In order to make | above, and afford them a proper convenience 
this opening of the width it ought to be, the | for making their cocoons In case they should 
brush-wood should not be altogether straight, | be so stunned with the fall as to disable them 
but rather crooked or bending. These open- | from mounting again on the branches. 
mgs are not only evidently the choice of the But to return to the treatment of the worms 
worms ; but another advantage also arises from during the fourth age: as soon as you find se- 
them, namely, that your cabins by this means | veral of your worms have got over their fourth 
contain a greater number of worms than it is | sickness. you must pick them out and put them 
possible for them to do when these openings | by themselves, that is, all those that get over 
are too small; and consequently fewer cabins | that disease for the first. two days may be put 
will answer your purpose. When the brush- | into one parcel, those of the next two days 
wood is quite straight, it must necessarily oc- | into another parcel, and so on with the rest, 
easion these openings to be made. The brush- | that each separate parcel may be carried on 
wood ought to be quite stripped of its leaves, | as equally as possible 
and perfectly dry Here | must observe, that the practice in 
If, in forming the cabins. you place the | France is to give none of the tender leaves, 
brush-wood quite upright, the worms, when | from this time forward. to the worms, but let 
mounting, run a great risk of tumbling down, | the whole of their food consist of the leaves of 
of which I have seen several examples; and | the oldest trees they have, which, they think 
those worms which tumble down are for the | has the effect to give more consistence and 
most part destroyed by the fall. In order | strength to the silk produced by them; and it 
to avoid this inconvenience, you must make | is proper to add, that from getting over the 
the brush-wood which forms the sides of the | fourth disease, till within four or five days of 
arch slope a little, by which means you secure | their mounting, they are in use to give four 
much firmer footing to the worms in mounting meals a day to their worms. 
Besides, when you form the cabins, you must | The most attentive care must also be given 
be at pains to cut off all the very small slender | to clear away the litter regularly every day, 
shoots, which, when left to themselves, and | and if it can be got done, it would be advisea- 
not properly bound in with one another, have | ble to clear away the litter twice in the twenty- 
hot strength sutticient to carry the weight of | four hours, especially during the four or tive 
one worm, far less of several; and which, if | days immediately before mounting. If this 
left, must for that reason alw ays occasion the | cannot be done, as it is often found to be diffi- 
loss of a good many worms by their tumbling | cult to get it accemplished when the quantity 
down, as above mentioned. of worms is large, you must, however, con- 
In describing the stage, it was said to be stantly make it a rule to clear away the litter 
proper to make the lowest shelf six inches | regularly in such a manner as to prevent it at 
broader than the one above it. that the lowest any time from increasing so much in quantity 
may project three inches on each side further | as to make it run the smallest risk of growing 
than the one unmediately over it; and to make | damp, and heating, which never fails to de 
“the une difference of breadth in all the other | stroy the worms. 
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Many people during the four or five days 
which precede mounting, which the French 
eall the grande fraize, are in the custom of 
giving from four to five meals a day to the 
worms, giving a large quantity of leaves at 
each meal. But it seems much more advisea- 
ble to give them fewer leaves at a time, and 
to repeat their meals oftener, even to the num- 
ber of eight or nine times in the twenty-four 
hours, according as you find them in appetite ; 
by which means the leaves are more quickly 
and thoroughly eat up, without occasioning so 
great an increase of the litter. But what is 
still of more consequence, the fresh leaves so 
often repeated never fail to give a fresh edge to 
their appetite; so that in fact, in the space of 
twenty-four hours, the worms actually eat up a 
much larger quantity of leaves than they could 
have done by following the other practice of four 
or five meals a day, as none of the fresh leaves 
are spoiled by their treading upon them. This 
practice of course hastens the worms to their 
full maturity, and upon the whole saves a con- 
siderable quantity of leaves, because few or 
none of them are lost amongst the litter. Be- 
sides, that the operation is by this means sooner 
brought to a conclusion, and the worms always 
kept in high health and appetite by it. Upon 


these occasions let it be a fixed rule to feed them | 


at night, immediately before going to bed, and 
as early as you possibly can in the morning. 

There is another particular to which it is 
proper to pay attention, and that is, that the 
moment a basket of worms is cleared from the 
litter, the litter should be instantly carried out 
of the room, and along with it all the dead 
worms you can find, in order to prevent, as far 
as you can, any bad smell from taking place 
in the room, which is always hurtful to the 
worms, nothing conducing more to their health 
than cleanness, and preserving always good 
air in the room 7 

During the four or five days which precede 
the mounting, the worms eat with the most 
voracious appetite, and in that pei.od consume 
an incredible quantity of leaves, so that the 
supplying them with fresh leaves, and the 
clearmg away of the litter, become at this 
time a most laborious, incessant, and fatiguing 
work for those who attend them 

You will know when the worms are ripe, by 
observing them with attention when you give 
them fresh leaves. Those that are ripe, in- 
stead of eating, avoid the fresh leaves, and 
run over them as fast as they can; and you 
will observe them wandering about on the 
sides or rim of the basket. You will also 
know it by looking at them on the side oppo- 
site to the light, as you will then find them 
to be transparent like a new laid egg, and of 
the colour of the silk, which is also much the 
same with that of a new laid egg. When 
they are nearly ripe their bellies begin to grow 
transparent first of all, but they are never tho- 
roughly ripe till their heads are transparent 
also 

You must not be too hasty in putting up the 
brush-wood on the baskets on the stage for the 
worms to mount. This ought not to be done 
till you observe a good many of your worms 
offering to mount, because the brush-wood 
keeps the worms too close and warm, and 
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exposes them to the danger of that disorder, 
which the French call the touff, which is very 
fatal to the worms, and which does not seize 
them till they are just ready to mount When 
they are perfectly full, and ready to mount, 
they are rendered feeble by too great heat, and 
the silk fairly chokes them, so that a great 
deal of fresh air becomes more particularly 
necessary for them at this time than at any 
other. For this reason it is even thought to 
be adviseable not to put up your brush- wood 
until you have seen a cocoon fairly made upon 
the stage. At any rate you can have some of 
your large baskets (of which you should have 
an ample provision) ready dressed with brusii- 
wood, into which you can from time to time, 
as you observe them, put such of your worms 
as you find are fully ripe for mounting Be- 
sides, when you see a whole parcel ready to 
mount, you have only to take the basket which 
contains them out of its place, and put up one 
of those which is already dressed with the 
brush-wood, by which means you can put your 
worms directly into the little cabins prepared 
for them, which will render your work much 
easier than it would be otherwise, and make it 
less hurrying. The basket thus emptied of the 
worms should be instantly dressed with brush- 
wood, to be in readiness for the next parcel 
that shall be ready for mounting. Not a mi- 
nute is to be lost when the worms are fully 
ripe, so that a number of these additional pre- 
pared baskets are of the utmost consequence 
at this time 

In preparing the little cabins for the worms 
you must make choice of such small brush-wood 
as is bushy at the tops, as already mentioned ; 
and in arranging them you must intermix the 
tops of them with each other, which will ren- 
der them thicker in the heads, but teking care 
always to leave little openings betwixt the 
twigs, so as the passage for the worms may 


not be stopped, which is attended with this 
advantage, that it affords a great many little 
places proper for the worms to form their co- 
coons in. When the heads of the brush-wood 
are too thin, the worms find themselves at 2 
loss to fix themselves, and spend a great deal 
of their strength in ranging from branch to 
branch, to find a proper place for them. In 
placing your brush-wood, you must order it so 
that the bottom parts of it shall stand as close 
to one another as possible, that the worms in 
| groping about may every where find bushes to 
cling to. In using many kinds of brush-wood, 
where the tops are very bushy, this will of 
| course put the bottoms at a distance from each 
| other. But these vacancies you must fill up 
with little twigs, for the purpose above men- 
tioned; to wit. that the worms may every 
where find branches to craw! on. 

When you put up the brush-wood betwixt 
two baskets, that is, when there is one basket 
placed over the head of another, as is always 
the case on the stage, you have only to cut the 
branches of an equal length with one another, 
but about eight or nine inches longer than the 
distance betwixt the two baskets; then resting 
the bottom part upon the undermost, you bend 
| the top in a curve downwards, either entirely 


to one side or to both, as the bushyness of the 


The ranges ore 


brush-wood will allow of it 
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wade across the breadth of the basket, at the 


distance of about eighteen or twenty inches | 


from each other, so that you may easily put in 
your hand from one side to the other, to ena- 
ble you to clean the intervals from time to time 
from the litter, as you shall find it necessary, 
which ought to be done at least once in twenty- 
four hours after the bushes are put up, and even 
twice if you can find time for it. The bushes 
are placed in such manner as to form with 
their heads little arches betwixt each row of 
the branches. By placing the bushes as above 
they stand erect and firm, because they press 
equally upon the undermost as well as on the 
= basket. 

Vhen the worms are mounted on the brush- 
wood, care must be taken not to suffer any 
body to disturb them by handling or touching 
the brush-wood, because when they begin to 
work, their first operation is to fix so many 
threads of silk to different parts of the branch- 
es, which threads are to serve to support and 
hold up their cocoons in their proper poise. If 
any one of these silk threads is broke by hand- 
ling the branches, the worm finds, when he 
comes to work in the cocoon, that by the loss 
of that thread the cocoon has lost its poise, by 
which means, as it does not remain steady, he 
cannot work with advantage, so as to finish his 
eocoon properly. Disappointed by this means 
of continuing his work, he pierces the cocoon, 
quits it altogether, and throws out his silk at 
random wherever he goes, by which means his 
silk is wholly lost, as is the worm also, as he 
finds no place to lodge in with propriety, in 
order to prepare for his last change of state 
when be is to come out a butterfly. 

Some of the threads of silk, which it has 
been already said the worm attaches to the 
different branches, upon his first beginning to 
work, ure likewise sometimes broke by another 
worm working in his neighbourhood, which 
is attended with the fatal consequences above 
mentioned, though this last is an accident 
which happens but very seldom 

Such of your worms as you find loiter below, 
without mounting, notwithstanding they are 
ripe, you must be careful from time to time to 
place upon the brush-wood, which is ranged at 
the two ends and along the sides of the stage. 
There are always some of the worms which are 


lazy, or have not strength enough to mount on | 


the branches, which however are strong enough 
to make good cocoons when they are placed 
where they can make them, without the fa- 
tigue of mounting the brush-wood. Those 
which are so unlucky as to tumble from the 


brush-wood should also be placed with the | 


other weak worms, because the fall generally 
diminishes their strength greatly; and those 
which you then place upon the brush-wood 
should be covered over with a piece of paper, 
to which they attach the threads of silk to 
keep their cocoons steady. You may also 
place some of the weak worms in papers, made 
up in the form of a cone or sugar loaf, in 
which they will make their cocoons extremely 
well. 

Great attention must also be paid to visit 
carefully from time to time all the different 
cabins, in order to remove immediately all dis- 
eased and dead worms; because the last, if left, 
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| will presently stink, and occasion a bad smell 
in the room, which would particularly annoy 
| the worms which are at work in making their 
cocoons in the same cabin; and the diseased 
ones would infect the others which are sound. 
When it is observed that a great proportion 
of the worms of the same basket are ripe, and 
that they are wandering about in quest of the 
brush-wood, the common practice has been to 
place the whole worms of that basket at once 
into the cabins for mounting. But this prac- 
tice is attended with no small degree of incon- 
venience and danger, because it is impossible 
to manage your worms in such a manner, that 
the contents of a whole basket shall all of them 
be ready to mount at the same instant. The 
consequence then is, that those which are ripe 
mount directly, and those which are not ripe 
remain in the cabins, and must have food given 
to them till such time as they are ready to 
mount in their turns, during which time the 
litter must be changed frequently to prevent 
corruption : but what is worst of all, the worms 
which are mounted on the brush-wood, before 
beginning to shut themselves up entirely in 
their cocoons, discharge a quantity of liquid 
matter, which falls upon the worms below in 
the cabins, and wets and dirties them prodi- 
giously ; and that glatinous liquor drying and 
hardening upon their skins, prevents their per- 
spiration, and deprives them of that plianey and 
agility which are so requisite to enable them 
to mount, as well as to make their cocoons. 
The consequence often is, that the worms thus 
wet with that glutinous liquor contract dis- 
eases and die, at the very instant they are 
ready to mount; and as these diseases are too 
often contagious, by the worms bursting, the 
contagion is spread over the rest, which be- 
come also infected, and so the whole which re- 
mained in the cabins are often entirely lost. 
Some few people, who are more attentive, 
and are sensible of the dangerous consequences 
of the above method, follow a different prac- 
tice. They have the patience to pick out the 
worms, one by one, from time to time, as they 
observe them to be ripe, which they then place 
in the cabins, and which never fail to mount 
immediately, when they are properly chosen; 
that is, when the person who gathers them is 
a proper judge of their real point of maturity, 
which discovers itself by their bodies, but more 
particularly their heads being perfectly trans- 
parent, as before mentioned. The other 
worms, which are not ripe, they leave in the 
basket, and give them their food in the usual 
manner, till they become ripe in their turns, 
when they are constantly gathered up from 
| time to time, and put into the cabins as they 
come to maturity. By this means you can 
change them with ease, and they are safe 
against being wet with that glutinous liquor 
above mentioned, which from repeated experi- 
ence has been found to have such pernicious 
and destructive consequences. One may al- 
lege that this last practice occasions an addi- 
tional trouble, but the answer is obvious, that 
by this method a great number of worms are 
preserved, which are utterly lost by following 
the other practice of putting the worms of 
a whole basket at once into the cabins; and 
consequently the quantity of silk produced is 
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repay that additional trouble tenfold production of the three first days, throwing 
In putting the ripe worms into the cabins, | away all the rest. He likewise made it a rule, 
take care to place them first of all in the mid- | upon their passing through their different ma- 
dle of the cabins, that the middle may be well | ladies, to take only the forward worms, throw 
furnished with worms before you place any at | ing away regularly all those which remain long 
the sides. Should you begin first with the | in getting over their maladies, and he gave the 
sides, or outward ends of the cabins, you will | following reason for his continuing to follow 
find it extremely difficult to supply the middle | this plan; namely, that from many years expe 
of the cabins with worms, without disturbing | rience, he said he had found, that those worms 
and even destroying some of those which are | which are hatched after the third day always 
mounting on the sides, in reaching in with | turn out to be weakly, and are tedious in all 
your hand towards the middle their operations. For the same reason he re 
I shall here take av opportunity of mention- | jected all those worms which linger in getting 
ing, that during the two first ages of the worms | over their maladies, which he said was owing 
my practice always was, agreeable to Mons. | to their weakness, or to their being intected 
Marteloy's system, to keep the windows of the | some measure with some disease, which gene 
room shut ; but when once the second age was | rally carried them off before they could make 
over I inured them by degrees to the fresh air, their cocoons; or if they did get the length to 
by opening the windows at first for a couple of | make their cocoons, these last he maimtained 
hours in the middle of the day, and increasing | were so light, that they were not equal in va 
the time of the open windows from day to day, | lue to the expense of the leaves which these 
till at last | kept them always open day and | worms will eat during their grande fraize. At 
night, particularly from the time of their get- | getting over their different maladies, he saved 
ting over their fourth malady, till they com- | only such as came away the first two days, 
pleted their cocoons, unless the weather hap- | throwing away all that were not ready at the 
pened to prove remarkably cold and wet But | close of the second day. From what observa- 
though this practice succeeded perfectly well | tions I had my self made upon the silk-worm, 
I do not by any means I thought this gentleman had a great deal ot 
reason upon his side; but as, in every thing in 


considerably increased, which does more than | to germinate, and to save no more than the 


in the south of France, 
take it upon me to say that it is adviseable to 
pursue the same me¢ thod in Britain, as the dif- | relation to this culture, | uniformly made it a 
ference of climate is great. On the contrary, | rule to satisfy my mind fully by experiment, I 
I should incline to think, that in England the firmly resolved to submit his plan to that test 
windows should always be kept shut during the | I was, however, disappointed in fulfilling my 
night; but when once the second age is over, | intention in that respect, by my having been 
that it would be proper to habituate the worms | obliged to return to Britain upon business be 
gradually to the fresh air during the day, more | fore the next season of the silk culture came 
particularly after their getting over their fourth | round. At the same tume, as 1 still continue te 
malady, when it is of the greatest consequence | regard this article as a matter of great impor 
to them: but even then. in case of cold wet | tance to that culture, | would humbly advise 
weather, I should think it adviseable to shut the | that it should be fully canvassed by experiment 
windows occasionally during the day In| ITIL. The cocoons should be allowed to remain 
short. in this article, a man’s conduct must be | upon the brush-wood for six or seven days after 
regulated by prudence and good sense, m | the last of the worms of that particular parce 
which his experience w ill greatly assist hun are mounted 

Upon the article of hatching the worms, it | After the cocoons are taken down, thiey 
has been recommended to save the production | should be assorted according to their colours, 
of the first four days, as I observed this to be | setting apart all the weak cocoons, and such as 
are double. Those of each colour, which have 
ashine upon their surface, and thence called 
sattiny, should also be put by themselves, a> 
they form the second sort of silk. The doable 


the general practice in France: but | must 
mention, that having met with a French gen- 
tleman at Montauban, who I understood had 
dedicated much of his attention to the culture 
of silk, and in which | was assured he had been | cocoons form the coarsest silk of the whole 

particularly successful, I took the liberty, with All the tloss, or loose silk which is round the 
a view to gain information, to request of him | outside of the cocoons, must be carefully taker 


to favour me with an account of his method of | off, because the better the cocoons are cleared 
management, with which he politely complied. | from that outer silk the better they play in the 
By the account I received from him, | tound | basin, and of course the better the silk will 
that the material difference betwixt this gen- | wind off. 

tleman’s management and the general practice In clearing off the floss silk from the cocoons 
consisted in the following particulars. He ' when taken down from the branches, it is cus 
told me, that having long observed that the | tomary to make choice of those which are 
worms which were first hatched turned out | judged to be the best for seed, which are put 
always to be more healthy and vigorous than | aside by themselves. and afterwards from the 
those which were later in coming out, he had | whole of those to pick out in pairs such as are 
for this reason adopted the following plan, | judged best for the purpose; taking care 
which he had then followed for several years, | this last choice to pick ott an equal number ot 
and to which, in a great measure, he attributed | males and females, as far as one can judge o! 
the different sexes by the cocoons. in doing 
this care must be taken to keep the cocoons oi 
the same day’s mounting always separate by 
themselves, that the butterflies may pierce the 


his success 

If his intention was to raise a quantity of 
worms equal to two ounces of eggs, his prac- 
tice was to put two ounces and a half of eggs 
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cocoons at the same time. If the good cocoons 


taken from the whole are all first mixed toge- | 


ther, and trom this general heap the cocoons, 
are afterwards picked out in pairs for breeding, 
the consequences will be, that there will be set 


aside the cocoons of worms that have mounted | 
the brush-wood upon different days, which of 


course will have the effect, that the butterflies 
will pierce the cocoons unequally; that is, not 
on the same day, but at times distant from each 
ether; so that there will not be an equal num- 
ber of males and females produced at the same 
time, which must occasion the loss of a great 
many of the butterflies, and consequently the 
quantity of eggs or seed will fall short of what 


precision in keeping the cocoons of each day 
apart 


When you happen to have more females than | 


males, you must employ the males of the pre- 


ceding day a second time, that you may not | 


lose your supernumerary females. But this is 
vnly to be done upon an urgent case of this 
kind, because it is greatly preferable to cause 
the males to serve only once, if you can caleu- 
late so as to have always an equal number of 
both sexes for copulation 

The double cocoons are to be distinguished 
by bemg much thicker than the others, gene- 
rally broad, and not quite round. 

In taking the cocoons off the brush-wood. 
pick them off carefully, especially if there are 
any dead worms amongst them, which present- 
ly corrupt; because such of the cocoons as 
touch these dead worms are spoiled by them, 
as they contract by that touch gluiness from 
the dead worms, which hinders the silk from 
winding off properly from the cocoon. The 
best manner to know the good from the bad 
cocoons, is to press them at the two ends with 
your fingers. If they resist well that pressure, 


pierce the cocoon; and when the butterflies 
come out, you place them upon a piece of clean 
woollen cloth, that is perfectly smooth, having 
no nap or pile upon it, which may be hung upon 
the back of a chair. 

The male is easily to be distinguished from 
the female, by his body being more siender, and 
by fluttering his wings oftener, and with a great 
deal more force than the female. When they 
have been about ten hours in copulation, the 
male is to be gently removed, as the female is 
supposed by that time to be sufficiently umpreg- 
nated. The female will then proceed to lay 
her eggs upon the cloth, to which they will 


| closely adhere, and upon which you let the egg 
was intended, which shows the necessity of | 


remain till about a month before the usual time 
for hatching, when they are to be taken from 
the cloth, which is generally done by means of 
a thin piece of copper coin, which in France 
passes for a penny (un sol marque), and which 
is found pertectly to answer the purpose. The 
eloth upon which the eggs are laid is folded up 


| lightly and kept till the proper season in a 
| drawer or closet in a dry room, but not too hot 


Every female butterfly is calculated to produce 
from three to four hundred eggs. The reason 
for recommending the eggs to be taken off the 


| cloth about a month betore the usual time of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and appear hard and firm betwixt your fingers, | 


the cocoons are certainly good. 

Though they appear firm upon pressing their 
sides with your fingers, they may still not be 
entirely good; the pressure at the two ends 
being of all others the best manner of knowing 
the good ones. 

After the cocoons are taken down from the 
brush-wood, such of them as are intended for 
seed must, with the utmost care, be cleened 
from all the floss or loose silk which is about 
them, which, if allowed to remain, would great- 
ly hinder the butterfly from getting out of his 
cell; after which, with a needle and thread, 
you must thread the cocoons by the middle, 
like a string of beads. But in doing this you 
must take care not to hurt the insect in the 
cocoon with the needle. You are only to pierce 
just as much of the skin of the cocoon as is suf- 


ficient to attach it to the thread, and this is | 


done at the middle of the cocoon, to leave the 
two ends of it free, as you cannot be certain at 
which of the ends the insect will pierce the co- 
coon. This being done, you hang up the co- 
coons against the wall of the room by a nail, 
until such time as the butterflies come out. 

At putting the cocoons upon the thread, in 
order to prepare them for breeding, be at the 
pains to place a male and female cocoon alter- 
nately upon the thread, that they may be near 
each other for copulation, when they come to 


hatching, is this, that it can then be done with- 
out the smallest injury to the eggs, which at 
that time are perfectly hard and firm; but if 
delayed till the time of hatching, the case be 
comes greatly altered, because the eggs gra- 
dually soften by the approach of the spring, so 
that they cannot then be taken from the cloth 
without the evident risk of destroying a great 
part of them 

Were it possible to wind off the silk from 
the other cocoons before the insect naturally 
pierces them, that is the best time for doing it 
because the silk at that time winds off with 
much greater ease than afterwards. But as 
that is found to be impossible, two methods 
have been pursued to destroy the insect in the 
cocoon, that they may wind off the silk at lei 
sure, and with full convenience. The first 
method which was followed in France fur that 
purpose, was to destroy them by placing the 
cocoons in baskets in a baker's oven; but if the 
oven happened to be a little hotter than was 
proper, the silk was by that means scorched, 
and often very much hurt by it. They there 
tore tried to kill the insect by the steam of boil 
ing water, which could not at all hurt the silk, 
and they succeeded ; so that the placing them 
in the oven is now wholly laid aside. The 
killing of the insect by the steam of boiling 
water is performed in the follow ing manner 

They build a little furnace of brick, of a kind 
of oval form; the ground part of which is for 
holding the wood or charcoal which they use 
upon this occasion; and to make the fire burn 
properly, they have a little iron grate in the 
furnace, upon which they place the wood or 
charcoal; and over that, at a little distance 
they place a little copper cauldron, which they 
fill with water, and make it boil by means of 
the fire underneath. Above this cauldron they 
have another iron grate, upon which they place 
the cocoons, in a little open basket composed 
of twigs, which is made pretty open between 
the twigs, to let the steam and heat of the 
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boiling water have the easier access to the co- | 
coons. To this cauldron and the grate above | 
it for holding the basket with the cocoons, you 
have access by a little door which opens above 
the entrance for the fire. The furnace is arch- 
ed over the top with bricks, that when the 
door above-mentioned is shut, the steam may 
be retained within, which, in the space of eight 
minutes, is found effectually to kill the insects | 
within the cocoons. The basket is then taken | 
out and put aside, to let the cocoons dry, as 
upon coming out of the furnace, they will be 
all of them wet with the steam, and they then 
place another basket in the furnace with more 
cocoons, taking care so to keep up the fire, as 
to have the water in the cauldron always boil- 
ing. Charcoal is preferable to wood for fuel 
upon this occasion, because it has no smoke. 
The smoke of wood spoils the colour of the 
silk, and takes away from its lustre. The 
smoke of pit coal would be still worse 

Here it is proper to add, that after the in- 
sects have been killed by the steam, as above- 
mentioned, care must be taken to stir about 
and move the cocoon regularly, at least once a 
day. If this is neglected, the insects will cor- 
rupt, and breed worms in the cocoons, which 
will destroy the silk. After the cocoons are | 
taken out of the furnace, and dried a little, as | 
before directed, they should be wrapt up ina 
good thick woollen blanket, to keep in all the | 
hot steam, and to prevent all access to the ex- 
terior air. This is done with a view to stifle 
any of the insects which may happen to be yet 
alive; and which, if immediately exposed too 
much to the open air, might revive and recover 
their strength. They are left covered up in 
that manner with the blanket for five or six 
hours together; afler which they are to be 
taken out of the basket, and spread out npon a 
table; and are afterwards to be stirred, and 
moved about regularly every day, as directed 
above. And you then assert the cocoons ac- 
cording to their different colours, of which 
they have three sorts in France, namely, the 


white, the yellow, and those of a greenish co- | 


Jour 


you wind off the silk from the cocoons the bet- 


ter; because it can then be done more easily | 


than after they have been kept for some time ; 


1pon which account they always wind off the | 


silk as fast as they possibly can; and it is done 
in the following manner: They build a little 
copper cauldron into a smali furnace of brick, 
with a fire-place under it, as in the other fur- 
nace already described, exactly in the same 
manner as we do in Britain, at the sides of our 
rivers, for the washing of linen at our bleach- 
fields; at the end of which they have a large 
reel, whieh turns round with the hand, and by 
a foot-board, and two or three little pieces of 
iron at proper distances, with eyes to them, by 
which to conduct the threads tothe reel. The 
cauldron above-mentioned they fill with water, 
and keep it always boiling with a fire of wood 
or charcoal; the last, however, being prefera- 
ble, on account of its being free from smoke. 
They then put from 20 to 30 cocoons at once 
into the telling water, and, with a small brush 
of little twigs, (of heath for example) they 
keep stirring the cocoons about. The heat of 


When the insects are once killed, the sooner | 
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the boiling water dissolves the gum that is na 

turally about the silk, upon which, as the co 

coons are continually touched and tossed from 
side to side amongst the water by the little 

brush, the ends of the silk attach themselves to 
the brush. When the woman who manages 
the brush perceives that she has got hold oi 
the ends of the silk by it, she takes hold of the 
silk thread with her hand, puts aside the brush, 
and pulls the silk towards her, which disen- 
gages itself with ease from the cocoons; and 
this she continues to do till she has got away 
all the floss or outside silk of the cocoons 
When she observes she is come to the fine silk, 
she breaks off and separates the coarse from it, 
which coarse silk she puts aside. She then 
applies her brush again till she has got hold 
of the end of the fine silk, all of which she sets 
apart, every fine thread by itself, by fixing it 
to a piece of wood kept near to the furnace for 
that purpose, till she has arranged the whole, 
or at least the greatest part in this manner, 
which by that means are in readiness to be 
thrown in, to form the thread of silk which 1s 
to be wound off. 

This done, she puts together the threads ot 
as many of the cocoons as she inclines, aceord 
ing as she wants to make the thread fine or 
coarse. These she joins together, and atter 
having put the silk through one of the eyes oi 
two of the pieces of iron which are placed for 
conducting the thread to the reel, she fixes the 
silk thread to the reel; upon which another 
woman, who attends to manage the reel, be 
gins to turn it about with her hand, and keeps 
it in motion by applying her foot to the foot 
board, and by this means winds off the silk 
from the cocoons, which is done with great 
swiftness 

As soon as one or more of the cocoons are 
exhausted, the woman who manages the co 
coons in the cauldron or basin, supplies their 
places from time to time with others, taking 
care while these are winding off to prepare 
others for keeping up a continual supply ; and 
taking care also to observe, that the silk winds 
off regularly from all the cocoons she puts in 
play together 

As she is obliged to have her fingers almost 
every other instant amongst the boiling water, 
in order to manage the cocoons properly, she 
has a basin of cold water at hand, into which 
she dips her fingers alternately with the other, 
to prevent scalding them. But in spite of he 
best care, a woman who works any time at this 
management finds her fingers at least so aticct 
| ed by the influence of the boiling water, that 
they are for some time in such a state she has 
searce any feeling with them; but this after 
wards goes off gradually. 

Here it must be observed, that in forming thr 
brush before mentioned, great care must b 
taken to have the points of it exceedingly 
small; because if the points are large and 
coarse, the silk will not take up fine from the 
cocoons, but will rise off thick and elotty, which 
will prevent its winding off properly upon the 
reel. 

The winding off the silk is always performed 
in the open air, generally in some garden to 
prevent any accident from the fire, and more 
particularly tg prevent any bad effects from the 
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bad smell of the dead worms, which stink pro-; | When you first put the cocoons into the hot 
digiously. For these reasons, this work is not | water, if the silk rises thick upon the brush, it 
sutlered to be performed in any large town, but | is a proof that the water is too hot. If you 
must always be done without the walls. When | cannot catch the threads of silk with the brush, 
the day’s work is over, they make a fire of | it is a sign that the water is too cold. 
brush-wood, into which they throw all the dead When the cocoons are in play, if they rise 
insects, which are taken from the bottoms of | often to the little iron conductors, it is a proof 
the cocoons, opened witha pair of scissors for | that the water is too hot. If the cocoons will 
that purpose, and burn them together, in order | not follow the thread, it is a sign that the water 
to prevent any bad consequences from their | is too cold. By attending to these observa- 
stench and smell. This is done every night | tions, vou can easily manage so as to give that 
regularly, before the work people retire for the | degree of heat to the water that is proper for 
evening. Asthe manufacturers of the silk, and | the cocoons 
merchants who want to sell it, buy up large If there should happen to be any sand 
quantities of the cocoons, some of these people | amongst the water in the basin, the heat 
will have from ten to twenty of these little fur- | makes it rive to the surface, where it fixes it- 
uaces going at a time in the same garden, and | self upon the cocoons. This is easily known, 
even sometimes more because where there is any sand upon the co- 
As the whole of the silk cannot be entirely | coons, it makes the thread break, as if cut with 
got off by the reel, what remains upon the dead | a knife. For this reason the utmost care must 
nsect is put aside, with the coarse part of the | be taken to guard against it, by cleaning the 
silk, which is taken from the cocoons in the be- | basin with the greatest attention. The fear 
ginning, till you meet with the fine thread | of having sand is one of the reasons for chang- 
which is proper for the reel. | ing the water of the basin at mid-day, and even 
The dimensions of the stove and basin made oftener, if found to be necessary. When they 

| 


use of at Montauban, and described above, are | find that there is a little sand, and that they 
as follows | wish to avoid changing the water, on account 
Height of the stove from the ground, twenty- | of the loss of time which that operation re- 
two inches and one-fourth part of an inch | quires, as the water must be boiling betore you 
Length of the stove, twenty-nine inches and | can go on with the winding; I say, in this last 
a half. case, they cover the face of the brush all over 
Breadth of the stove, twenty-four inches with a parcel of the coarse silk, which is laid 
Height of the iron bars for supporting the | aside, and you then put the face of the brush 
charcoal from the ground, for holding the fire, | into the water, making it reach the bottom of 
twelve inches and one-fourth part of an inch the basin, along which you draw the brush 
Width of the door, or opening, at the bottom | gently, to catch hold of the sand with the 
{the stove, for taking out the ashes by, and | coarse silk, to which it will immediately cling 
for giving air to the fire, nine inches and one- | when it comes in contact with it. You then 
fourth part of an inch. drag the brush gently up the side of the basin, 
Width of the door, or opening, at which you | and thus bring out the sand along with it 
pat in the chareoal, for supporting the fire, se- | This operation, several times repeated, cleans 
ven inches and a half. your basin of the sand, without your being put 
Length of the oval copper basin, which is | to the trouble and loss of time in changing the 
built in on the top of the stove, for containing | water 
the hot water, in which the cocoons are put Take care to keep up your fire under the 
when they wind off the silk, twenty inches and | basin in such a manner, as to secure having 
three-quarters of an inch. the water always of the same degree of heat 
Width of that basin, sixteen inches and a | and to throw in your addition of cold water by 
half. little and little at a time, so as it may make as 
Depth of the basin, three inches and three | little odds as possible in the degree of heat 
quarters of an inch When you throw in too much cold water at a 
Breadth of the rim of the basin, one inch | time, so as to alter the requisite degree of heat. 
ind one quarter of an inch the silk of the cocoons which are in the basin 
Here I might have given the dimensions of | at that time, loses its colour, and grows per- 
the Italian reel for winding off the silk, being | fectly pale; which silk, so rendered pale, it is 
the same which is used for that purpose im | said will not take any dye properly, which by 
France; but that becomes unnecessary, as I | that means diminishes the value of your silk. 
find that the Society are already in the posses- In beating the cocoons in the basin with the 
sion of a model of it. J shall therefore proceed | brush, you must carry your hand as light as 
‘o mention sundry particulars which relate to | possible, so as just to touch the cocoons slight- 
the winding off the silk. ly. If you beat too hard, the threads of silk, in 
Spring-water or rain-water, as being soft, is | place of coming off singly, cling together in 
the only proper water to be used in the basin. | lumps, which, as it prevents its winding off, 
Draw-well water is altogether improper for this | occasions the loss of the silk, as it will then 
purpose, because it is hard, and does not pro- | only answer as waste silk. 
verly dissolve the gum which is naturally upon When you take the fine threads to throw 
he silk. them to that which is winding off, they must 
The water in the basin must be wholly } not overlap your finger more than an inch; if 
hanged twice a day ; it is filled in the morning | too long, they will not join well, but hang down 
tefore setting to work, and the second time im- | and occasion a lump, which causes the thread 
mediately before the people go to dinner, as it | to break, as it is then too large to pass through 
requires some time to make it boi! the eye of the little iron conductor 
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In winding off the silk you must be atten- 
tive to keep the thread wet, to make it slip 
along the more easily towards the reel. And 
when the wheel has remained any time idle, 
you must also wet all the thread betwixt the 
basin and two pieces of iron, w hich makes the 
thread run the more easily 

Be attentive also from time to time to wet 
with water the cord, and the little wooden 
wheel. which moves the wooden regulator, in 
order to make it act properly. If this is ne- 
alected, the cord, by being dry, will not turn 
the regulator as it ought, by which means the | 
silk will be placed anequally upon the reel, 
which may have this farther disadvantage, to 
eause the silk threads upon the reel to cling 
and stick to each other, by having been brought 
into contact before the first threads have had 
time to dry For that wooden regulator ts 
calculated to place the threads in such a man- 
ner upon the wheel. as to make them touch 
one another only obliquely, and in as few places 
as possible at first. that the silk as it comes | 
from the cocoons may have the time requisite 
te dry. before it comes to be fully in contact 
with that which When the silk | 
threads cling together, by being 
brought into contact, the silk is rendered good 


follows 


too soon 


for nothing 


blance to satin, require only that the water 
should be moderately hot in the basin. The 
same degree of heat that is necessary for the 


making the silk come off thick, and what they 
call bourry. You find out the degree of heat 
necessary for these. by examimuing W ith care in 
what manner the silk comes off trom the first 


cocoons you put into the basin ; 


quantity of 
and if you find it comes off thick, you must add 
cold water by degrees, till you find the just 
They must not be allow- 


proportion for them 
hot water, and there 


ed to remain long in the 
should only be a few of these cocoons put into 
the 
are 
already mentioned, which, 
the thread break at every 
only greatly diminishes the quantity of your 
silk upon the reel, but also considerably hurts 


water at a time If these circumstances 
not attended to, the silk comes off thick, as 
in winding, makes 


moment, and not 


its quality, by rendering it coarser 

When once the reel has the quantity of silk 
upon it you judge to be sufficient, the produce 
of about three pounds of cocoons, for example, 
yout ike it off, and put another ree! in its place, 
that the work may not be interrupted. The 
silk ought to remain for six or eight hours, or 
even more, if you can allow it with your con- 
venience, as it ought to be perfectly dry before 
it is taken from the reel 

When the cocoons which were first put into 
the basin are nearly finished, you must cause 
the wheel to be stopped; at which time, witha 
ladle, full of holes like a drainer, you take out 
the cocoons which were in play, each parcel 
en the opposite side. They are put into plates 
kept at the side of the furnace for that purpose ; 
and are taken out of the basin for the follow- 
ing two reasons: first, that they may not be 
mixed with the new cocoons, which are put 
into the bason to be prepared for winding, as 
already mentioned ; secondly, because if these 
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| reel, fixed 


The cocoons called satiny, from their resem- | 


fine cocoons, would entirely spoil the others by 
} 
| 


cocoons, which are already im part weund oti 
were left in the boiling water till the new onc# 
are prepared, it would have the effect to pre 
vent the silk from winding off from the cocoons 
with that despatch and propriety which is ne 
cessary in that operation 

As soon as you observe that the silk is wound 
off from the cocoon, you must take out the bot 
tom of the cocoon containing the insect from 
the basin and throw it aside; because, if left i 
the basin, it will spoil the water, and conse 
quently destroy the colour of the silk. 

You must be at pains to keep an equal num 
ber of cocoons working at each end of the 
basin, in order to keep the thread of silk of an 
equal size. When you have fewer on one side 
than the other, the silk becomes smaller at that 
side, of course, which also has the constant 
effect to break the thread. In order to keep 
the thread at both sides of an equal size, you 
must throw in the cocoons, one by one, and 
never more than two at a time If you throw 
in many together, for example. four or five at 
once, it throws the weight to that side, when 
the thread immediately breaks, because by that 
means the equilibrium is lost 

In putting the silk thread round the two 
little pieces of wire, for conducting it to tli 
to the little wooden wheel, you 
must turn the thread round to the right han 
for the bit of wire placed on the right; an 
turn it round to the left hand, for the piece o 
wire placed on the left. In mentioning the 
right and left, | mean the mght and left han 
of the woman as she sits managing the cocoons 
in the basin 

The quicker the motion of the wheel is, the 
better the silk winds off, and the better the 
ends join to the thread, which is, indeed, one 
of the great reasons that makes it wind off 
well. One might be apt to imagine that the 
rapidity of the motion might overstrain an 
break the thread, but from constant experience 
it has been found that the thread never one: 


breaks from the rapidity of the motion; but 


| on the contrary, that the quicker the motion ts 


the more advantageous it is for winding the 
silk 

When you have put the quantity of silk upon 
| the reel which you think proper, you then pich 
and clean off all the loose sulk with your fin 
vers; after which you take a little handful ot 
the coarse silk, and after washing it to make it 
| thoroughly clean, and squeezing it, you must 
dip it in some cold clean water, with which, in 
the flut of your hand, you rub over the silk 
upon the reel, a great many different times, all 
round the reel; stroking up also the silk with 
the flat or palm of your hand. After which 
you then pour some clear cold water also upon 
the silk ; and you then turn round the reei with 
all the velocity in your power, for avout eigh! 
or ten minutes, in order to shake off all the 
water effectually ; which done, you take off the 
reel, and put it in some airy place to dry; but 
you must not expose it to the sun, which would 
quite eat away and spoil the colour This | 
done to clean the silk effectually, and to giv’ 
it a gloss. 

In preparing the double cocoons for winding 
off, they put more of them into the basin « 


once than of the finest kind. But before put 
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fiug them into the basin, they must be well | in this manner into the kettle; when you boil 
gleaned fromm all the floss, or waste silk, which | them together till you see that the cocoons are 
ison the outside of them, that they may play | grown white, taking care during the time they 
properly in the basin. The water also must | are upon the fire to keep the cocoons down 
ve boiling hot; and as the silk they yield is of | amongst the water with a stick, that they may 
+ coarser quality than the other, and has a | all be boiled equally together. When you find 
good deal of the floss silk or bour upon it, the | that they are abundantly white, you take them 
gul who turns the wheel takes the opportu- | out, and carry them to the river, and wash them 
nity, while the other woman is preparing the | as you did the other, till the water which comes 
cocoons in the basin for winding, to clean and | from them is perfectly clear; after whigh you 
pick off the loose silk from that which is al- spread them out, and dry them, as before di- 
ready on the reel. rected, in the sun ; 

In winding off the fine silk, there are always Though the prices of the waste silk, pre- 
two hanks of silk put upon the reel at the same pared in the two different manners above men- 
time. But in winding off the silk from the | tioned, are yenerally the same: yet the mer- 
Jouble cocoons, they confine themselves to one | chant rather prefers the silk cleaned by means 
aank only at a time upon the reel of the cold water to that which is boiled; al- 

The next object which occurs, is the method | leging that the first loses less of its natural 
ebserved by the French, in the preparation of | gun than that which is boiled, and for that 
heir floss, or waste silk, which they call pilo- | reason, that the first takes all manner of dyes 
sel'e ; and which they do in the following man- | better than the other 
ner: All the cocoons which have been pierced Though not in its proper place, I must beg 
by the butterflies being collected together, | to take notice of the following particular. As 
hey add to these all the light cocoons, which | I could not. d iring the last of the years I re- 
he judge to be uuproper tor winding off. sided at Montauban. get myself provided in 
uter the msects have been cut out, as befvre my neighbourhood with a full quantity of 
lentioned ; and to these they also add all the leaves [| then wanted, I found myself obliged 

ittoms of the cocoons which had been throw nto purchase the produce of several trees which 
aside from the basin, after winding off their silk. | grew at the distance of above a mile from my 

Such of the floss silk as you wish should re- | own house. The leaves were first gathered as 
tun the yellow colour, you put into a large usual in small baskets, and then put into sacks, 
sopper kettle, and cause a person to tramp it | in which last they were brought home to me. 
with her bare feet, in the same manner as the | But as this necessarily required their lying for 
vomen in some parts of Seotland tr unp their | some time in the sacks, | observed that in ge- 
ens when they are washing them. From | neral when they came to hand. this had occa- 
ime to time they turn the cocoons upside sioned the leaves to heat, and sweat conside- 
jown with their hands. and se go on tramping ral ly, as they appeared perfectly wet when 
hem again with their feet. Thus operation is | turned out of the sacks Having an excellent 
continued for nearly two hours together, turn- | dry vault or cellar. which | set apart for keep- 
ig them, and giving them a little more fresh | ing my leaves, | had them spread upon the 
water from time to time, till it is found that | floor of this cellar. h ‘ving first made it as tho- 
he silk of the cocoons separates properly, upon | roughly clean as possible. | then caused a ser- 
ecding it out with your fingers; and as, in | vant te turn them upside down, and toss them 
: about continually, by means of the wood-tork 
or grape betore described, till they were per- 
le foot, you turn the edges into the middle, feectly ary, but taking eare at the same time 
‘rom time to time, to receive the benefit of the | that this should be done in the gentlest man- 
t ner, so as not to bruise any of the leaves; and 
I attended myself upon this occasion to be cer- 


‘ramping with the feet, the edges of the heap 
i cocoons will very often ese ipe the stroke of 


ramping equally with the re 
When you find it properly separated, you 
earry it to the river; put the cocoons into a tain that my orders were punctually obeyed 
The leaves were then served up to the worms 
wixing together. You then pour fresh water | as wanted; nor did | observe that their having 
tpon them from time to time, till you find that | been sweated in this manner was attended with 
1 water runs off frou the silk perfectly clear, any bad effect; on the contrary, the worms al- 
ways fed heartily upon them, and continued 
strong and healthy till they mounted the brush- 
sut the silk to dry by the sun; and when it is | wood, and yielded me a reasonable quantity of 
wroughly dry, the operation is completed | excellent coeoons. Reflecting upon this acel- 
Such waste silk as you wish to have white. | dent. it appeared to me, that the practice of 
* treated in the following manner: you first | sweating the leaves might turn out to be be- 
wut the cocoons into a kettle of cold water. in neficial in a climate that was not so dry as the 
which you let them lie for twenty-four hours; | south of France; in England, for example, 
after which you take a quantity of water, such | which was the object | always carried in view, 
as You judge to be sufficient for boiling your | as a great deal of the gross moisture of the 
coons, and for covering them properly, which | leaves might by that means be discharged be- 
fou put into a copper kettle In this water | fore they should be given to the worms; and, 
vou dissolve some good soap, giving at the | indeed, that seems to be the more necessary in 
fate of a quarter of a pound of soap for every | the present state of our mulberry plantations, 
the most of our trees, as far as | have been 


pound of cocoons you intend to boil; and when 
‘he soap 1s thoroughly dissolved, you tie up | able to learn, being planted in garden grounds 


four cocoons in a clean cloth, to prevent the | highly wanured, which of course renders the 
“x from running together, and so put them | leaves too rich and sneeutent to form in this na- 
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ean cloth tied up, to prevent the silk from 


vithout being tinged with any sert of colour 
When you find this to be the case. you spread 
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tural state a proper food for the worms; nay, in 
France, as already observed, they are regard- 
ed as highly dangerous for that insect. Would 
it not therefore be proper, if the society should 
be pleased to recommend this matter to be fully 
examined by experiments, to have the truth as- 
certained, as it is certainly of importance, that 
the most wholesome food should be provided 
for the use of the worms. 

Wighing to know what was judged to be a 
reasonable return in silk, from an ounce of 
eggs, I took the opportunity of putting that 
question to a gentleman of great practice in 
this culture. His answer was, that he reckon- 
ed himself very wel! off when he had at the 
rate of five pounds of silk from an ounce of 
eggs; though he said he had sometimes got 
six, seven, eight, and even nine pounds per 
ounce; nay, he had known others get as far as 
ten pounds per ounce. But he repeated, that | 
he thought a man had full reason to be satis- 
fied with five pounds of silk per ounce, more | 
especially if his quantity of worms were large, 
as the larger the quantity of worms, the return 
of silk must of course be less in proportion, as 
it was utterly impossible to pay the same just 
and accurate attention to the culture of a verv 
an certainly be given toa 


large number, that 

smatier quantity 
Here I shall bee leave to add a fi 

That it is computed in Franc 


reneral 
+, that 


ocoons, when 


remarks 
it takes two hundred and twenty 
tolerably good, 

That the number of worms requisite to pro- | 
duce one quint il of cocoons, will re quire trom 
twenty-two to twenty-tliree quintals of leaves 
for their food 

That one quintal of cocoons will yield only 
from nine to ten pounds weight of spun silk c 

That the cocoons, one year with another, 
sell for twenty-five sols per pound 

That the spun silk, when thoroughly cleaned 
and prepared for the loom, will be diminished 
in quantity nearly one fourth. And, 

That a pound of spun silk, one year with 
another, sells in France for twenty-five livres 

I shall close these observations, by beeging 
leave to throw it under the attention of the 
Society, whether it might not considerably 
promote the object they have in view, to en- 
courage the two following particulars; the 
first, the forming plantations of the white mul- | 
berry tree, upon the soil which has been found 
in France to be the most proper for this pur- 
pose; namely, upon gravel or sand which | 
ought to be thoroughly cultivated yearly, but 
without suffering any manure to be put upon 
it. And the other, the raising the white mul- 
berry tree annually from seed, which is un- 
doubtedly the quickest and most expeditious 
way of getting a proper supply of these trees; 
and which will have this additional advantage, 
as by this means a continued succession of 
tender young leaves will be obtained for the 
use of the worms in their early state, as these 
are beyond a doubt the best food for them till 
they have got over their first two ages. 

Along with the foregoing observations, 1 
think it may not be improper to lay before the 
society the following particulars, as they help 
to throw additional light upon the subject. 

It having been the general opinion in France, | 


to weigh one pound 
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when I resided in that country, that some great 
errors had crept m as to the management o! 
the culture of silk, which occasioned a heavy 
loss to the kingdom, Monsieur Marteloy oi 
Montpellier, the gentleman already mention 
ed more than once im the foregoing observa 
tions, with a view to trace out the fiults of 
that management, and to endeavour if possible 
to remove them, carried on a course of exper 
ments, during no less than eighteen years suc 
cessively, betore | went into that country, by 
means of which he was satisfied he had traced 
the evil to the bottom; and insisted that their 
want of success in that culture was entirely 
owing to the causes following, namely, that 
proper attention was not paid to that cleauli 
ness which was absolutely requisite to keep 
the worms in health and vigour: secondly 
that the practice was to crowd the worms 
most improperly into too small bounds: and 
thirdly, that they absolutely destroyed a! 
hones of suceess, by keeping their worms too 
close, by excluding all external air, which had 
the effect to render the air of the room pet 
fectly noxious and destructive to the worms 
which of course occasioned @ great mortality 
of these insects. Upon this subject he pre 
pared a memori il, to be laid before the Fren: 
minister. of which he favoured me with a pe 
rusal, and from which I took notes, which ena 
ble me to lay betore the society the substance 
of that memorial, which was couched nearly i 
the following terms 

Monsieur Marteloy began his memorial by 
representing to the minister, that ua fabru 
queur (the person who einploys hunself in the 
culture of silk) has got a room fifteen feet bigh 
eighteen feet broad, and eighteen feet long 
he has not the least difficulty to make use o! 
twenty ounces of eggs, which, if tolerabls 
good, ought to produce eight hundred thou 
sand worms; and these, when come to ma- 
turity, he observed, would be of the size of a 
man's finger, and could never be possibly con 
tained in one room of the above dimensions, 1 
this insect, like all other creatures, was no! 
accustomed to die at all different ages. 1 sup 
pose then, said Monsiear Marteloy, that at thei 
fourth age or malady, the half shall have pe- 
rished, by which means there remain four hun 
dred thousand, a number still far too great to 
be properly contained in a room of this size, 
if one attends to this circumstance, that the 
space of one foot square is necessary to con- 
tain properly one hundred worms. he mul! 
tiplicity therefore of the stages in this case 
will be so great, that they will nearly touch 
one another. In fine, the place will be no bet- 
ter than a great mass of stages, of filth, and 
insects, which must produce an infected ait 
Add to this, the cruel usage of keeping the 
room close shut up; the exterior air by this 
means being absolutely excluded ; and as to the 
internal air, in which there is searce a probabi- 
lity of breathing, they try to correct it by fumi- 
gations, which in fact only add to the calamity 

During the first two: ages, the silk worms, 
occupy but about two stages of the whole, on 
account of their being su small, and from the 
little room they take up, succeed to the wish ot 
the fabricqueur, who flatters himself with the 
hopes of a happy result. 
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The third age arrives, when the silk worms | 
| quently have no better success than those 


are increased one-eighth part more in size, and 
will then occupy sixteen stages. From that 
moment the fabricqueur becomes the cruel de- 
stroyer of his own prospects. He shuts the 
door and windows, caulks up every crevice 
with more care than ever, which could adimit 
the least degree of exterior air; he heats the 
room at great expense, and actually suffocates 
his worms by the force of fumigating. 

During the first two ages there is not an ab- 
solute necessity of having fresh air introduced 
into the room, since the worms scarce occupy 
at that time a twentieth part of the room, the 
filth dries of itself, it not being above an inch 
thick, or an inch and a half at most; but the 
whole face of things is changed at the third 
age: the worms. as | have already said, do then 
occupy sixteen stages, and every day increas- 
ing in size to the time of their maturity, soon 
fill the whole room. The litter increases by 
reason of the great quantity of leaves they eat, 
and by their excrement. During the continu- 
ance of that age, the litter will increase to the 
amount of five or six inches. The interior air, 
full of a poisonous humidity, which evaporates 
from the worms, leaves, and excrement, pre 
vents the litter from drying: always wet, it 
presently heats, and the silk-worms being no 


| through a great part of Languedoc. 


longer dry, begin by losing their vivacity, and | 


end by a distaste of their victuals, even when 
the best chosen. 

Sometimes the insect, well-conditioned and 
vigorous, keeps up against all these evils dur- 
ing the third age, and sometimes even gets 
ever the fourth; but the moment of maturity, 
or of mounting, being come ; oppressed and in- 
fected at last by so many evils, it can support 
it no longer. In vain the fabricqueur expects 
to be paid for his labour; his worms, which 
have lived in that prepared pestilence, if it may 
be so called, refuse to mount in order to make 
their cocoons ; the fabricqueur, anxious for the 
success of his crop of silk, endeavours to as- 
sist them with his hands, which evidently in- 
creases their distress. Unable to support them- 


selves upon the branches, they descend, or tum- | 


ble down, and do nothing but throw out some 
little threads of silk, without design. In fine, 


their own shattered habitations, and conse- 


who called for their assistance. The low class 
of people carry their stupidity to such height 
as not to be sensible in what consisted the ad 
vantages of their own open houses, which 
unknown to themselves, kept up always a con 
tinued circulation of fresh air. hey common- 
ly attribute this want of success in these ope- 
rations to foreign causes, to cold, to heat, to 
the air of that particular spot, to particular 
winds which may happen to reign at that time, 
to the nature of the soil, to the quantity of the 
mulberry leayes, to the woman who attends the 
worms being in a certain situation at that time; 
and such other ridiculous causes, without any 
meaning. 

From the foregoing narrative of the ills 
which attend the present practice of cultivat- 
ing the silk-worm, one may with justice con- 
demn it as highly improper and ruinous. A 
gentleman, desirous to find out the true causes 
of the want of success in this lucrative branch 
of commerce, was at the utmost pains, for se- 
veral years together, to examine into the ma 
nagement of those employed in this article 
Suspect- 
ing that the want of success in the present ma- 
nagement might proceed from want of cleanli- 
ness, and want of fresh air, he began by small 
experiments, which but the more confirmed him 
in that suspicion. With a constant attention 
in keeping them clean, that is, taking away 
the litter very frequently, to prevent all hu- 
midity and danger of fermentation of the litter, 
he, for the space of eighteen years together, 
went on, by little and little, giving always a 
larger degree of fresh air in every new experi- 
ment, till at last he found, that after the second 
age the insect was hardy enough to be reared 
in the open air altogether; and that by treating 
them in this manner, he entirely avoided all 
the distempers to which this inseet was liable, 
when treated by the former practice, and never 
failed to have a plentiful crop. 

The pernicious method hitherto used in the 
culture of the silk-worm has not only been the 
cause of the many distempers to which that in- 


| sect is liable in France, and the great mortality 


they have not the strength to form the rich | 


tomb in which they ought to shut themselves 
up, in order to propagate their species. 

In that sorrowful and tragic condition, the 
master sees his entire ruin! In despair, he be- 
takes himself to remedies, and the furnigations 
totally complete the destruction of the whole. 

The poorest villages, where the houses con- 
sist only of so many huts, ready to tuinble to 
pieces, turn out to be the places where they 
have the richest and the most certain crops 
These habitations, almost entirely open, in 
spite of all the care to shut them up during that 
operation, have always crevices sufficient to 
admit a fresh circulation of air, which is the 
true cause of their success. Their richer 
neighbours, better lodged, and consequently 
better shut up, astonished at the happy success 
of these poor people, call them in to be direc- 
tors of the management of their silk-worms. 
These new-comers, transplanted into the more 
commodious, but less healthy houses, have no 
longer the same advantages they enjoyed in 


which happens yearly amongst them; it has 
still been attended with worse consequences ; 


| for women, who have children at the breast, 


being often employed to attend the silk-worms, 
and give them their food, &c., the milk of 
these women has been but too often affected 
by the pestilential air of the confined rooms, 
which has yearly cost the lives of many of the 
young children It has been remarked, that 
for many years past, numbers of children at the 
breast, have died yearly in those parts of the 
country where they rear numbers of the silk 

worms, particularly at Tiers, Narbonne, Cas- 
trie, &c. The time of rearing the silk-worm 
is not the season of fruit, nor the time when the 
earth requires great labour, as at that time al- 
most all the crops of every kind are in thei: 
infancy. One cannot then attribute that mor- 
tality amongst the children at the breast to any 
of the above causes, but solely to the nurses 
being in the habit of attending the silk-worms 
for several weeks together, in that close and 
pestilential air above-mentioned. It has been 


remarked, that all those, either men or women, 
who are employed in attending the silk-worms, 


who have any kind of simple wounds, that those | 


wounds have turned into incurable ulcers 

Is it then extraordinary, that nurses, w ho pass 
three weeks together at the hardest work, 
and in the most infected air, should give a kind 
of pestilential milk, which occasions that mor- 
tality amongst the children? They are seen, 
after that hard labour, to be in a languishing 
condition themselves for several months to- 
gether 
those women who ordinarily have the charge 
of attending the silk-worms, does it not 
dently demonstrate the cause of thei 
The excess of labour might well occasion their 
growing meagre but it 
give that livid yellow colour which we remark 


evi- 
illness ? 
does ordinarily 
always in those who raise large quantities of 
the silk-worms. That method of culture ought 
then to be avoided, 
judicial to the human health; and the new me- 
thod, before P inted out. should certainly be 
followed ; as the continual circulation 
air not only prevents all those bad eff 
the health of those 
in rearing the silk-w: 
certain and rich erey 
worms always in full health and vigour 
In consequence of the foregoing memorial, 
the Langued the 
mendation of the minister, appointed an expe 
riment in the open air, to be carried on pub 
licly in the garden belonging to the Jesuit's 
College at Montpellier, un ! 
Monsieur Martecloy, and ordered the 
twelve hundred livres to be 
fraving the expenses of it 
was accordingly carried into 
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it is to be remarked C 
quarter of the cocoons, ra {in this first pub 
Montpellier. 


it required 


he experiment in the open air at 
yielded a pound of silk; whereas 
twelve pounds of the cocoons raised the very 
same season in the house, to yield a pound of silk 
The second experiment, carried on publicly 
in the open air, took place in 1765, which I like 
wise attended with the same punctuality. It 
had, however, a very different issue from the 
former; for that second season having turned 
out uncommonly cold and wet, the worms 
though the top of the stage was roofed with 


That kind of jaundice which attac ks | 
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boards to throw off the wet, like our sheds is 
England, were frequently drenched with the 
rain; and at the most critical time of thei 
growth, namely, from their having got over 
their fourth malady, to the time of their mount 
ing, the heavy rains continuing almost inces 
santly, laid Monsieur Marteloy under the un 
avoidable necessity of giving them their tood 
wet, as there was not the least possibility of 
getting the leaves dried. The consequence 
was, that the experiment failed; but, indeed, 
not more this culture failed almost 
every ¥ in Languedoc, where the 
reared in houses; owing, with 
» extreme wetness of the seasor 
Though this last failure put an end to any 
further attempts to raise the worms in the oper 
air, the consequences, however, of these tw 
experiments were yet productive of great ad 
vantages to the country; for many of the peo 
ple engaged in that culture, having been made 
pertectly sensible of the great errors im their 
former management, were led to adopt the al 
terations recommended by Monsieur Marteloy 
not to overcrowd their worms as for 
to observe more cleanness, by fre 
quently clearing away the litter; and, lastly 
by taking care to preserve the air of the rooms 
sweet by a continual circulation o 
fresh air; which certainly form very materia 
alterations in their practice for the better 
Whether owing to Monsieur Marteloy’s ex 
periments, or not, I will not pretend to say 
but certain it is, that at this time a spirit for 
extending the silk culture greatly spread itsel 
all over Languedoc Amongst those who dis 
tingurshed themselves the most, were the pro 
prietors of the Royal Canal of Languedoc. As 
gentlemen were proprietors of both the 
banks of the canal, for the purposes of thei 
they formed the spirited resolu 
tion of planting entirely with the seedling white 
mulberry the whole banks of the canal, from 
one end to the other, which, from the town o! 
Agde to Thoulouse, forms a stretch of nearly 
one hundred and twenty miles. 
The care of carrying into execution these 
extensive plantations they committed to Mon 
Marts loy, upon whom they settled a 
ippointment for defraying the ex 
pense of lus living and travelling charges 
And, with a view to fix his attention still the 
‘closely to the duties of hischarge, they like 
bound the s by contract, to commu 
to him a tenth share of the free profits o 
these plantations, for a certain number of years 
Nor w all; for the same gentlemen 
views of this kind still 
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hedges of the seedling white mulberry ; an 
the carrying on this second operation the: 
likewise trusted to the care of Monsieur Marte 
ley. These particulars | had from Monsieur 
Marteloy himself, whom in the autumn of 1767 
| met with at Thoulouse; and where | left him 
busily engaged in forwarding these 
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From the Monthly Reriew 


A TOUR THROUGH THE ISLAND OF 


JAMAICA, from the Western to the Eastern | 


FEnd, in the year 1223. 
liams. 8vo. pp. 352 
and Clarke. 1226. 


By Cynric R. Wil- 
15s. London. Hunt 


Mr. Writiams avows himself to be a West 
India proprietor, and it is necessary to read 
but a few pages of his book, in order to per- 
eeive that it has been much less his object to 
describe his tour in Jamaica, than to put forth, 
under that title, a defence of the slave system 
According to his representation, the negroes 
are as happy as they wish to be, infinitely bet- 
ter off than the peasantry in England, well fed, 
neatly clothed, splendidly lodged, and treated 


by their masters universally with the greatest | 


tenderness and kindness. He admits that they 
have no religion, that ideas of moral decency 
are still unknown to them, and, strange to say, 
he deprecates the means which have been 
used, or any which still remain to be tried, 
for the purpose of opening their minds to the 
great truths of Christianity, and the social 


virtnes which are founded on them. The pro- 


eeedings of the missionaries he looks upon as | 


intended only to revolutionize the islands, to 
inspire the slaves with hatred against their 
proprietors, and, in short, to convert the free- 
dom which awaits the former, into an instru- 
ment for reducing the latter to the lowest de- 
gree of subservience and penury. Even the 
appointment of the new bishops, and the efforts 
which have been made by the ministers of the 
established church for the education and iim- 
provement of the slave population in the West 


Indies, have not escaped his animadversion and 


ridicule 

We do not mean to deny that the conduct 
both of the missionaries and of the agents 
of the state religion, in the West Indies, is 
open in many instances to just censure. It 
may be that the charges of hypocrisy and 
fraud which Mr. Williams has brought 
against them, are not altogether the crea- 
tions of his fancy. But assuredly the vice# of 
individuals are not to be imputed, with any 
sort of justice, to a religion which condemns 
them, and even if all the ministers who have 
hitherto attempted to diffuse Christianity 


Williams’s Tour in Jamaica. 


among the negroes were the most profligate of | 


mankind, it does not therefore follow that the 
slaves ought to remain for ever devoted to their 
ancient habits of ignorance, impiety, debauch- 
try, and grossness of every description. This, 
however, is the burden of Mr. Williams's ar- 
rument. He blames and caricatures the mis- 
sionaries for attempting to instruct the negroes, 
contends that the latter are not so generally or 
so openly abandoned to vice as the corrupted 
portion of the inhabitants of European coun- 
tries, and then concludes, that it would be ex- 
tremely desirable to allow the slaves to remain 
as they are, unrestrained in their libertinage, 
uninformed of the God who created them, un- 
cheered by the hope of any rewards, save those 
which a relaxation from labour can bestow, 
and unchecked by the fear of any punishment, 
save that which the lash of the overseer can 


| give 


soi 


inflict! Like most of the advocates upon his 
side of the question, Mr. Williams goes too far, 
and produces an irresistible conviction that the 
welfare of the slaves never enters into his con- 
templation, and that indeed the only feeling 
| which gives energy to his sentiments, and 
| warmth to his language, is that arising from 


the sordid, selfish, contemptible fear of pecu- 
niary loss, or the equally despicable calculation 
of gain 

The author landed at Falmouth, in the 
County of Cornwall, in Jamaica, on the 20th 
December, 1*22, and soon after repaired to the 
estate of a Mr. Graham, an old planter, to 
whom he had been recommended. Of this 
gentleman a portrait is given 

“ A long blast from a conch-shell relieved the 
negroes from their toils, But let me describe 
the old gentleman, who gave me a vigorous 
shake by the hand and a cordial welcome to his 
| house. Imagine an old gentleman, sixty-five 
years of age, upwards of six feet high, and 
weighing probably seventeen stone. with a set 
of regular and even handsome features, except 
one eye missing ; 


an open, generous counte- 
nance, whose physiognomy indicated the habi 
tude of no violent or fractious feeling. He 
wore a white hat whose brims were ten inches 
wide; had one side been cocked upward, and 
feathered, it would have done for a Velasquez, 
or Rubens’ Chapeau de Paille ; a blue jacket, 
too short for elegance, (being curtailed to es- 
cape the perspiration of his horse) which in 
| consequence of his height and bulk gave his 
appearance an air of caricature, especially as 
| its truncated skirts stuck out with the crowding 
| of his pockets ; a white waistcoat and resect 

completed his costume, and gave a tinge ot 
| deeper hue to his weather-beaten face. He 
had passed the last thirty years of his life in 
the island, although he had been educated in 
England.” 

Mr. Graham takes the tourist round his es- 
tate. The following extract will give a notion 
| of the way in which a planter spends the morn- 
ing 

* A woman was then brought up for a misde- 
meanour; she had beaten a young girl in a tit 
| of jealousy, and the quarrel was near involving 
three or four families in confusion and conten 
tion. She was ordered to hold up her coats, 
which she did, not higher than the 


middle of 


| her legs, and the driver gave her four cuts that 


could not, | think 
when the driver 


ana 
pain 


rattled on her clothes, 
her any bodily 


i ceased by his master’s order, the black lady 


looked over her shoulder, and said, in a sup 
pressed but emphatic tone, ‘ Go to h—Il,’ and 
walked off. I think the old gentleman heard 
her as well as myself, but he took no notice 
allowing, I suppose, for her irritated feelings 
which was no doubt humane and prudent. Ih 
the course of the day, the lady herself took an 
opportunity of telling me that Massa was really 
a good man, and she knew she had done wrong 
and deserved to be punished 

“T was amused at the sight of a score of 
children lying in trays beneath a sort of har- 
bour made of boughs; they were ull naked, and 
looked like so many tadpoles, alternately sleep 
ing and bawling till the mothers went and 
suckled them Some of the men had cala- 
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bashes of sugar juice to recruit their spirits. I 
was much diverted with the head driver, who 
walked about with the whip in one hand and a 
bamboo staff in the other, in which he carried 
a yard of rum or grog, and as he quaffed from 
time to time, he elevated his bamboo towards 
the heaven as if he were a Sydrophel star- 
gazing. 

“After we had returned to the overseer’s 
house, an old woman marched up at the head 


of another detachment, a pha'anx of children, | 


2/1 under seven years of age. They were also 
naked, each carrying its frock on its arm, and 


came to show that they were washed clean, | 
| begwed that I would call him by this his Chris 


and were free from al] disease. They were 
full ef fun and tricks, and their skin, black as 
ebony, shone like silk. The old gentleman 
asked them what they were to have for dinner ; 
they replied, ‘cowskin;’ and having put on 
their Osnaburgh frocks, they were helped in 
little calabashes, out of a boiler built up against 
the piazza. Their dinner was cow or ox hide 
(the hair of which is first singed off) boiled to 
a jelly, with yams, cocos, ochro, and other ve- 
getables; a famous mess, of which the little 
negroes made a most hearty meal. I wished 
my poor neighbours in Hampshire might al- 
ways be assured of such a meal once a day; 
however, I consoled myself with the reflection, 
that they are not slaves; I wish it would con- 
sole them for their empty bellies.” 

The Christmas festivities are celebrated with 
the utmost freedom and jollity by the slaves. 
Mr. Williams has given an account of their 
boisterous merriment. In the midst of them 
an incident occurred which diverted him, and 
which is worth extracting 

An old grey-headed man, who had formerly 
been appointed a watchman to guard the negro 
grounds, had occasionally abused his trust, and 

obbed the grounds he was bound to protect: 

considering his age and venerable appearance, 
Mr. Graham had always endeavoured to pacify 
those who had been robbed, by compelling the 
thief to make restitution from his own grounds, 
rather than flogging him; however, the old 
rogue, having been detected in the very act of 
soe outrageous robbery, had thought it pru- 
dent to retire, and had absented himself from 
the estate for two years previous to this festi- 
yal. in the midst of which he made his unex- 
pected appearance, and caine up to his master 
laughing with perfect nonchalance. He shook 
hands with him as the others had done, and 
said, ‘he was sorry he had been a bad boy, but 
he never would do so any more.’ So he re- 
ceived a free pardon.’ 

From the house of Mr. Graham, the author 
gets forth on his travels, accompanied by two 
black valets, with whom the attention of his 
host had provided him 

“As my inclination as well as my business 
would lead me to visit the capital, my host 
very kindly procured me two excellent horses, 
and provided me with two negroes to attend 
rae, who were to be mounted on mules; one to 
lead the second horse, and the other to take 
charge of a sumpter mule loaded with my bag- 
gage. Poor Quashie begged again to be my 
conductor; but as I learned that he had been 
eonvicted of the same offence once before, his 
request was inadmissible, and a stout little fel- 
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low, whom his master called Magnus, was ap- 
pointed to attend me as my head valet. 

“| think there was a little roguery on the part 
of the old gentleman, in giving me this genius 
as my Cicerone ; for though he did not want 
sabby, as they call it, he was a regular psalm 
singer, a downright saint or methodist, who 
was always talking of grace, faith, new birth 
and hell fire. His real name was Pompey, te 
which his master had added the nick-name ot 
Magnus, on account of his diminutive stature 
I suppose ; but he (Pompey) told me with great 
gravity, that he had been christened Abbe 
sneezer, for so he pronounced Ebenezer, ane¢ 


tian appellation 

“ My other attendant was an African, a Pa- 
pau, a true believer in the faith of Mahomet, 
as far as he understood it, which might be to 
some extent, as he could read and write what 
might be Arabic for aught | know He was 
a slim, genteel-looking man, with a jet black 
complexion, and teeth as white as ivory He 
rode his mule with a superior grace, though 
they are all good cavaliers, and conducted tum 
self on all occasions with a very dignified au 
and manner. His name was Abdallah, but ac 
cording to the phraseology of the negroes, pro 
nounced Dollar; and he had as thorough a con 
tempt for the Christian miracles and mysteries 
he Fad heard preached, and for the foolish 
‘fashions,’ as he called them, of his friend 
Sheexa, as any of the muftis of Constantinople 
could have felt or expressed 

“ Pompey was a Creole, and well acquainted 
with the country, the roads, and the estates, 
which we were to pass: a sort of topographical 
dictionary, from which | could derive al! ne- 
cessary information. Abdallah had been re 
commended for his invincible integrity, a5 & 
servant on whom I might depend in every 
emergency on the road, and one who would 
see the horses fed and rubbed and locked up 
securely at night,—an indispensable precau 
tion, as I afterwards found.” 

The traveller. with his blacks, rides up to @ 
house on an eminence, and according tocustom 
is led by his host to the sideboard; his thirst 
after riding is allayed by a welcome draught of 
sangaree. Still, according to custom, he then 
goes to bed in the middle of the day, and gets 
up to dinner. The host entertains his gues' 
with the following characteristic anecdote : 

“ A negro man, named Schweppes or Swipes. 
to whom his comrades have added the appella 
tion of Saint, took it into his head to poisen 4 
preacher at Montego Bay He but half killed 
the poor creature, who discovered the nature 
of the poison in time to prevent its fatal effects 
though it is more than probable he will never 
recover his former health. The maniac did 
not attempt to conceal the crime, or to escape 
but argued that the spirit moved him to kil! 
Massa Parson. He affirmed that the preacher 
always said, ‘he longed to lay down his bur- 
den; to quit this mortal life; to go to Abra- 
ham’s bosom, to the bésom of his Saviour, to 
glory,’ and so forth,—and he, Swipes, (whose 
brain was turned topsy-turvy,) out of good-will 
and love, wished to help him to heaven and 

lory, for which he was so anxious. There 
was so much method in his madness, that ' 
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was resolved hé should be put on his trial; and 


several persons intimating to him that he | 


would probably be hanged, he had wit enough 
to make his escape from jail, and run off into 
the woods, where he concealed himself for 
some time from the observation of the whites, 
although many of the blacks were well ac- 
quainted with the place of his retreat. At 
last, two gentlemen, in the pursuit of wild 
hegs, penetrated unconsciously, and by mere 


accident, to a little open spot ‘n the midst of 


the woods, where, beside a small hut, with a 


fire still smoking in it, they found a cross or a | 


crucifix, (as it bore something intended for an 
effigy on it,) and caught there a runaway 
negro. ‘ney thought and hoped it was Mr. 
Swipes; bu’ here they were deceived ; the pri- 
soner proved to be only a disciple of the saint, 
and being brought down to the bay or town, 
related many particulars of his patron’s present 
mode of life. It seems he has often an attend- 
mee of negroes to hear him preach, to whoin 
1e has the assurance to communicate the sa- 
rament of the Lord's Supper; but as he can 
ret no wine, he distributes rum and sometimes 
porter, and roasted plantains and cocos for 
bread. 

“This fanatical raseal has really great 
ower over the minds of the negroes, which is, 
iowever, moderated by the efforts of an Obeah 
aan, his declared rival, or he would urge them 
nto the most abominable excesses. He con- 
erts their credulity to his own profit, per- 
ades the women out of their ear-rings and 
vecklaces, and the men out of their fowls and 
ngs 
ther, assuring them that whatever they bring 
to him is a sacrifice to God. His rapacity 
ilmost equals that of the priesthood of old, but 


his Obeah rival still retams an influence over | | 
even his followers,—an influence under which | 
| from laying before our readers an account of 


they were born,—and, by his spells, his 


harms, and his fetishes, guards the property | 
| pursued by Mr. Matthews, an extensive plant- 


f his less enterprising and more peaceful 
wighbours. 

“ As the practice of Obeah is illegal, and the 
nersuasion of Saint Swipes in fashion, the lat- 
er affects to defy the wizard, and threatens to 
give him up to the law, forgetting that he 
1es at the mercy of his adversary, and may in 
turn be called to account for poisoning the 
methodist.” 

We cannot too strongly condeimn the air of 
icentiousness, that appears to characterize al- 
nost every portion of this volume, in which the 
moral improvement of the negroes is spoken of. 
The author not only laughs at every prospect 
hat may be entertained for reforming their 
habits, but glosses over their vices as if they 
were mere personal weaknesses, which called 
rather for sympathy than amendment. With- 
wut at all affecting to set ourselves up as cen- 
sors of the morals of Jamaica, or to prescribe 
iny very rigid rules against the system of man- 
ers which seems to prevail there, we cannot 
but express our opinion that if Mr. Williams 
represents generally the sentiments of the 
West India resident proprietors, which he fre- 
quently declares to be the case, they stand as 
much in need of correction, nay, of that whole- 
some chastisement which adversity can inflict 
*pon them, as the unfortunate negroes them- 


| to impose laws on us? 


Colones. 


He has even set them to rob one ano- | 
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selves. In order to justify this opinion, we 
shall extract part of a conversation which the 
author heard at the table of a barrister in 
Kingston; the company was composed of so- 
licitors, merchants, and planters. 

“The resolutions of the House of Assembly 
were regularly criticised: one thought them 
right, another good, a third strong, a fourth 
milk and water, a fifth would have had them 
‘speak daggers,’ and bite as well as show 
their teeth:—one person only ventured te 
say that the English parliament had 1 right 
to legislate for the colonies, and he drew @ 
host of foes on himself immediately. » He ob- 
served, that the emancipators cast in the teeth 
of the planters and slave-owners, that the ne- 
groes were governed and tried by laws which 
they had no veice in enacting. This wos an 
unlucky remark to blunder on, for every one 
had an answer, viz. ‘Do not the Sanis wish 
Is it not their object 
to make laws for us, in which we are to have 
no voice whatever? Are we represented in 


| the English parliament by any one of the rot- 


ten boroughinongers who wou!d legislate or 
affect to legislate for us? I think the English 


| government has had enough of legislating for 


The Americans have hammered a 
little more sense into Johnny Bull’s head, than 
will suffer him to come to points even with the 


Creoles. The English aristocracy laugh at us 


| and our resolutions, no doubt, and think of us 


as of saucy children; but it is no proof of wis- 
dom or discretion to despise even a feeble 
enemy. 

“Then followed a chorus, I grieve to record 
it, of exeeration and disgust against the ‘ ig- 
norant, infatuated, hypocritical reptiles that 
were gnawing the vitals of the colonists.’ "— 
yp. 

While upon this subject, we cannot forbear 


the sentiments entertained, and of the practice 


er in Jamaica, an account manifestly in com- 
plete harmony with the opinions and wishes of 
the author 

“ According to him (Mr. Matthews), Jamaica 
is to be wholly free, to be emancipated from 
the tyranny of England and the humbug of the 
Saints. He acts up to this doctrine, by having 
nothing in his house which is the produce of 
England, except where he cannot possibly avoid 
it. His soap, candles, oil, and all his provisions, 
are trans-atlantic. He has neither tea, porter, 
cider, wines, fish sauces, nor hams, from Eng- 
land. His plate is manufactured from dol- 
lars, by one of his book-keepers, who has been 
educated by a goldsmith His clothes are made 
in the island, though of British cloth. His fur- 
niture has been made by his own carpenters ; 
his beds stuffed with his own silk cotton. His 
pen (or estate) produces a superabundance of 
maize and guinea corn, (the latter yielding the 
finest flour in the world) rice, if required, and 
every species of the bread kind in profusion 
He has a handsome carriage made on his own 
premises, and, with the exception of a few 
tools, he is as independent of all the wants 
which England supplies to others, as if ro 
land had ceased to exist. Even the tools 


| might be made of the iron of the country, of 
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which he has had a small field-piece cast. Of 
gunpowder he wants little, but he says that 
the caves inhabited by bats will yield abun- 
dance of saltpetre. He showed me a machet, 
or cutlass, made by one of his own blacksmiths, 
of a very excellent temper, and bows and ar 
rows of the most diabolical invention that can 
be conceived. No ship of war, no fleet could 
escape destruction, if once within their range. 
The arrows are made of hollow reeds, filled | 
with some combustibles mixed with nitre and 


resinous gums, and take fire on striking the | 
object, at which they are directed, by the per- | 


cussion ef their points. They can be discharged 
trom cross-bows, The points re- | 
sermble the detonating tubes invented by Joseph 
Manton for his fowling-pieces, with a spike at 
the end, and a button to prevent them pene- 
trating too far. The button also causes the 
percussion to take place, which ignites a grain 
or two of fulminating powder, and the arrow 
Let a fleet once come 
within the reach of a thousand such arrows, 
and we should id battle of 
Lepanto: at least | judge so from the experi- 
ments I saw tried with a couple of them.’ —pp. 
6—67 

Another of the island radicals is for sending 
members to the congress of the United States, 
and for making Jamaica a dependency of that 
republic. But the question of separation from 
England, whatever may be the subsequent des- 
tiny of the colony, seems to be one already in a 


or even guns 


is instantly in a blaze 


soon have a sec 


great measure decided, so far asthe resident pro- 
prietors are concerned, if the emancipation of 
the negroes be persevered in by Parliament. We 
need hardly say that threats, and even prepa- 
rations for the ace noplishment of that se para- 
tion, have little in them to excite alarm in our 
minds We have alluded to the m in order to 
show the violent extremes to which the planters 
seem inclined, rather than yield to the proposed 
ehange in the condition of the slave They 
may undeed retard and embarrass the progress 
of emancipation, but we have no tear that they 
can eventually defeat it 

With respect to the execution of that part of 
Mr. Williams's book which is dedicated to the 
description of his tour, and of the peculiar man- 
ners, and the incidents which fell under his no- 
tice in the course of it, we regret that we can- 
not speak very highly His sketches are in ge- 
neral sprightly, but they are at the same time 
so much in the style of caricature, that their 
fidelity may be questioned In his remarks 
there is a tone of levity, which though we must 
admit that it is sometimes amusing, and never 
ill-intended, nevertheless detracts from the 
merit of his work, and leads him occasionally 
into a mode of expression that is much more 
familiar to those who frequent the turf and the 
ring, than to gentlemen of literary habits. We 
think it due, however, in fairness to the author, 
to enable the reader to judge for himself of the 
general character of the work. The following 


description of a negro-house and its contents is 
evidently a favourable one. 

“ The house is about forty feet long and al- 
most eighteen wide, built of boards and covered 
with fan-palms, divided into five apartments, 
of which the principal is eighteen feet square. 
This is the hall; the other apartments lead 


| feet of the floor 
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from it: three serving for sleeping roouis, and 
the fourth for a sort of pantry. There is a door 
at each end of this hall through which the 
smoke escapes when it is necessary to boil the 
pot: at no other time is there occasion for fire 
When I entered, I saw a negro woman squat 
ting on the floor attending the cookery of he: 
husband's dinner, which was simmering in ar 
iron pot, and consisted of ochro and cocos 
picked crabs, and salt fish, with a bit of salt 


| pork. The lady was peeling a few plantains 


to roast, and the lord of the mansion was in 

haling the fumes of tobacco from a short junke 
pipe, as he lolled at his ease in his hammock 

suspended from one of the rafters to within two 
There was a substantial dea 
table in the hall, with four rush-bottom chair 

and a wooden bench, over which hung a bunch 
of corn, and a machet or cutlass; above these 
was a shelf with a range of white plates and a 
few glasses, and above these hung severa 
pieces of salt fish, and a good bunch of plan 
tains. There was a basket of yams near the 
table, as if just brought in, and on it a coco 
nut shell with a handle to ladle water or sou; 

Several tin pans hung from one of the beams 
and among them a large net full of cocos 
There was an oil-jar in one corner to hold wa 
ter, and a hoe and bill-hook in another, beside 
a large gourd witha hole tn it, which serves as 
a musica! instrument, and is called a drum 
There was likewise a gombay, and a bonja 
which is much like a guitar, and several cala 
bashes were ranged along the beams, contain 
ing sugar or coffee. I must not forget to men 
tion three young children, fat and sleek as 
moles, that were playing about the house and 
garden, which contained plaintain suckers, a 
alligator pear tree, mangos, two or three coco 
nut trees, orange trees, a few coffee bushe 

and many other fruits and vegetables, and a 


| pine-apple fence separated it from the adjoin 


ue garden. There was a pigstye in one cor 
ner, oceupied by a sow and her family. This 
is a portrait of one of the inferior cottages 
noe of the best having jealousies and piazzas 
with terras floors. Every garden has a pigstye 
and.the poultry-roost at a little distance from 
the house.” —pp. 100—102 
It is the fashion ameng the negroes to bury 
their dead by moonlight, with the help o 
torches; on these occasions sometimes the fa 
neral service is performed, oftener it is no! 
even thought of. The following is rather « 
new reading of that sublime collection oi 
prayers, as it was given out by a negro, while 
he held a Bible before him the wrong side up 
| wards 
| “Dea belubb'd, we gather together dis face 
| congregation, because it horrible among a! 
| men not to take delight in hand for wanton 
| ness, lust, and appetite, like brute mule, dat 
, hab no understanding. When de man cut 
| down like guinea grass, he worship no more 
| any body, but gib all him world’s good to di 
| debbill; and Garamighty tell him soul must 
| come up into heab’n, where notting but gloric 
What de use of fighting wid beast at Feesus 
Rise up all and eat and drink, because we die 
yesterday, no so to-morrow. Who show you 
| mystery? Who nebba sleep, but twinkle hus 
yeye till de trumpet peak? Who baptize you. 
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end gib you victory ober de debbil’s flesh ? Old 
Adam, belubb’d!—he bury when a child, and 
de new man rise up when he old. Breren, you 
see dat dam rascal Dollar;—he no Christian ; 
he no Jew, no missionary, no Turk, for true. 
You see him laugh [Abdallah denied it]—when 
he go to hell he die, and nebba gnash him 
teeth, and wormscan't nyam him. Breren, all 
Christians, white and black man, all one co- 
lour—Sambo and mulatto—no man bigger dan 
another, no massa, and no fum fum—plenty o’ 
grog. So, breren! Garamighty take de dead 
man, and good night "’ '—pp. 105—106 

We had marked for quotation another negro 
sermon, very much in this style, but it is so 
much obscured in the Creole dialect, that it 
would scarcely be intelligible to the general 
reader. Mr. Williams, m the course of his 


tour, visited Bath, which, like our own city of 


the same name, is remarkable fur its medicinal 
waters. If his account of the accommodations 
which are to be met with there be correct, they 
are any thing but comfortable. There is some 
humour in the description of them. 


“ The town or village is en:bosomed in trees, | 


and surrounded by mountains, which supply it 
plentifully with water. I was directed to the 
house of a white lady, who I was told received 
guests, or pensioners, anxious to drink the wa- 
ters, and entertained them at so much per diem ; 
but, as I was uncertain of my way, and my 
valet did not know the place, I made several 
inquiries before [ found out the object of my 
search 
arambling old house, seemed to signify by her 
looks that she guessed I was hunting out this 
half-and-half sort of tavern; and, as her phy- 
siognomy invited a nearer approach, I saluted 
her, and asked for Mrs. White. ‘She lives 
here,’ was the reply 
walk in?’ The offer was not to be refused 
‘Can I dine here?’ ‘ Yes, certainly,’ cried the 
old woman, hurrying to the piazza; ‘ come in, 
air, | pray, out of the rain.” The rain came 


down on the shingles, like a shower of marbles | 


or bullets, as I entered this antique and dilapi- 
dated mansion, where the first objects that pre- 
sented themselves to my eyes (atter the ladies) 
were all the crockery of the establishment 
ranged in rows to catch the water that stream- 
ed through the root. It was a most curious ex- 
ubition ; cracked and disjointed fragments of 
one colour grafted on stocks of another, some 
tied round with zones of packthread and red 
tape, that seemed to have suffered a degrada- 
tion from more honourable service. The rain 
fell so fast into these reservoirs, that it caused 
asplashing all over the room or hall, and | 
would fain parry it with my umbrella, which | 
opened and hoisted for the purpose, much to 
the amusement of Miss, who had the kindness 
to give me a wash for the red half of my face, 
While the old lady begged to know what I would 
have for my dinner. I left the office of cater- 
ing to her, as she told me I might have any 
thing I liked; only excepting black puddings, 
which [ told her | disliked—any thing else, no 
matter what, would content me. *A_ fowl, 
Louisa, I think the gentleman would like—a 
fowl— oh yes, a fowl and some soup.’ ‘ Pep- 
yer pot, any thing in the world, madam.’ The 


eld lady went to the opposite side of the hall, | 


Vou. 1X.—No. 62. 


A young lady, standing at the door of 


‘will you dismount and | 
| scription conveys a good idea of a part of the 
| country, we will quote a fragment of the ex- 


| we might breakfast more at our ease. 
| sea-side grape trees afforded us a shelter from 
| the sun’s rays 
| white and red, and of a very pleasant flavour. 
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where another door opened into a back piazza, 
and, by some enchantment of corn or elo- 
quence, enticed and caught a cock that had 
taken shelter there from the rain. This she 
began twirling round and round by the neck, 
standing all the while with her back towards 
me, and singing the ‘ Blue bells of Scotland,” 
to drown the cries of the dying chanticleer. 
Miss had heen commissioned, I suppose, to 
create a diversion of my eyes and ears from 
the ceremony of this murder, for she placed 
herself between me and her mother, and of- 
fered me an old volume of Roderick Random, 
in which she called my attention to the plates. 

“ After waiting the proper time, the soup 
entered between the sable paws of little Kitty, 
oozing through the cracks of a white slop 
basin, all the rest of the dinner-set being in 
requisition for the rain. It was as black as 
ink, as black as Kitty, and tasted of nothing 
but pepper and water. I was obliged to de- 


| cline it, which | was loth to do, for fear of of- 


fending my hostess, and because | expected to 
see nothing else but poor Alectryon, who 

knew must be as tough asa halter from age. 
He followed of course, boiled as black as the 


| soup, of which | am afraid he had been the 


basis, the sole material, and I should have had 


' a banyan day but for half a dozen eggs that 


Miss Louisa had the humanity to offer me, 


| anda slice of Dutch cheese as hard as Pha- 


252. 


roah’s heart.""—pp. 247— 
We again meet with Mr. Mathews and his 


| political tirades against missionaries and mem- 
| bers of Parliament, of which there is more than 


enough. It is more agreeable to find him 
playing the part of the blind guide, in an ex- 
cursion through the Devil's Race, in compan 

with his friend, who has well described the = | 


venture. For this reason, and because the de- 


pedition 

* The increased swell of the sea awaked me 
next morning at sunrise, and made me feel so 
squeamish, that I begged to go ashore on a 
projecting headland, which formed a lee, that 


The 
they were loaded with fruit, 


The wind continued to increase, and blew with 
so much violence, as to prevent the possibility 
of making way to windward, that is, toward 
Milk River; and Mr. Mathews proposed that 
we should walk as far as Long Bay, over a 
rocky part of the coast called the Devil's Race, 
while the negroes should take advantage of 
any lull in the wind, and at any rate could 
bring the canoe round by sunset. 

“ We set out with one attendant, all of us 
armed with matchets or cutlasses, which we 
soon found of essential service to cut our pas- 
sage through the withes that hasten to oecupy 
neglected paths, and had here bound together 
the bushes in every direction. The regular 
footpath was soon lost, and we found ourselves, 
after much hacking and hewing, entangled 
amongst /iens, and encompassed with Turk's 
heads, a formidable species of cactus, through 
which it would have been impossible to have 
proceeded a single foot without the use of our 


2a 


weapons. Mr. Mathews and myself were in 
some measure protected by our shoes, but 
Blacky’s bare feet would have been martyred 
by the innumerable thorns with which these 
plants are defended. To escape the fatigue of 
chopping away through this phalanx, as eter- 
nal as the sacred band of the Thebans, we en- 
deavyoured to regain the sea-side, where, in- 
deed, we were relieved from these impedi- 
ments, though only to encounter others of as 
serious a nature, for our course now lay over | 
honey-comb rocks, where our progress was as | 
much retarded as the Turk’s-heads, | 
from the sharp points which hurt our feet, and | 
by the fear of breaking our legs, to say nothing 
of falling down the precipices and breaking our 


among 


necks; meanwhile, we could discern the canoe | 
far before us, making tolerable way against | 
wind and current, dnd had the comfortable 


assurance of being utterly unable to rejoin it, | 
except at the appointed rendezvous 

“Thus scrambling and floundering about, 
the whole day was coneumed in this Devil's | 
Race, as it is called, and the sun had set before | 
we arrived at the beach of Long Bay. where 
the canoe already rode at anchor, outside of 
the breakers. As she could not pass through 
these without great d 


and as we 


unger of being overset, 
thought there would be less sea, 


and consequently less danger on the windward 
side of the bay, we made signs to the negroes | 
to row across it to the eastward, and attend us 

under the lee of the land Ve continued our 
walk, but the bay proved of greater extent | 
than we had reckoned it, and the night closed } 
in upon us when we had yet nine or ten miles | 
to travel along a ridge of sand, with the sea on | 


our right, and a morass on the left. This 
sandy ridge is intersected by five rivers, three 
of which we crossed without much difficulty, 
not being obliged to wade deeper than two or 
three feet; but the remaining two being too 
deep to be forded, we were under the necessity 
of swimming. The first of these was crossed | 
with some difficulty, as we were obliged to 
carry over our clothes, tied into bundles, on | 
our heads, and our matchets in our mouths, 
wrapped in a handful of grass: but a new and 
unexpected difficulty awaited us at the last, 


which is called Alligator River, from the mon 


sters that inhabit it. As we sauntered along 
its banks, feeling for a place to launch our- 
selves (for it was too dark to see very distinct 


ly, the sky being overcast), we heard the alli- | 
sible 


gators, alarmed at our approach, plunging from 
the bank into the river; one, two, three, 


flounced into the waves before we adverted to | 


the cause of this plunging. What was then to 
be done? Whither could we retreat, with four 
rivers in our rear, and the Devil's Race beyond 
them and all darkness? ‘The Devil’s Race is 
horrible by day, what must it not be in a dark 
night ? 
probably at Milk River; to return or to remain | 
must, therefore, be useless. While we debated 
the matter with no very agreeable forebodings, 

a swarm of ten million musquitos began an at- 

tack on us, with such inveterate fury, that we 

were almost obliged to rush into the water to 

escape them. Standing naked on the river's | 
brink, with our bundles tied under our chins, | 
these creatures had us completely at their | 


The canoe had long left us, and was | 
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mercy, and, as often happens on human occa* 
sions under similar circumstances, entertained 
no idea of showing us any. Slapping here, 
there, before, behind, the agony became intole- 
rable; I flounced into the water, as the alliga 
tors had done, making all the noise and splash- 
ing | could, to alarm and deter them, and soon 


| reached the opposite shore in safety, followed 
| by my companion and Cudjoe, where we has 


tily put on our clothes, and marched on to a 
mountain we had yet to cross 

“ Cudjoe declared he knew the path over 
the mountain, which was yet at some distance 
though being opposed against the sky as a dark 
mass, it appeared scarce a bowshot from us 
but we found we had a great extent of sand to 
traverse before we gained its base, and when 
we reached it, the path could not be found 
amid the luxuriant vegetation which had over- 
grown and effaced it. On the left of the hill 
was a morass, which Cudjoe recommended us 
to try, as it would enable us to make a circuit 
to the point we desired to reach; but her 
again we met with impassable obstacles, and 
were totally frustrated in our attempt. The 
morass was full of mangrove trees, whos 
young branches take root whenever they touch 
the ground, and form a wilderness of traps, 
which may be avoided by day-light, but im the 
dark it is impossible to see or escape. The 
numberless little arches thus formed flung us 
down at every other step, sometimes knee-deep 
in mud, sometimes deeper; and after we liad 
almost exhausted our little remaining strength, 
we became convinced we had entirely lost our 
way, and knew net even how to regain the 
beach. The only favour with which Fortune 
indulged us was, that after struggling two 
hours in this villanous swamp, we suddenly 
emerged on the sea-shore when we least ex- 
pected it, begrimed with mud and reeking with 
pe rspiration 

Another chance yet remained to us, which 

was, that having regained the sea, we should 
now keep it, and wade round the hill, whose 
perpendicular sides prevented us from climb- 
ing it: a little washing would cool and clean 
us, and though it was still cloudy, yet the 
moon afforded light enough to direct our way 
Indeed, it soon enabled us to see the danger 
that awaited us here ; for we had not proceeded 
a hundred yards before we found the surt 
raging with such violence against the base of 
the mountain, that further progress was impos- 
we should have had our brains dashed 
out against the rocks, or have been swept away 
by the waves, that still retained the swell they 
had acquired from the north-wind, and mount 
ed as they broke some feet above the frag- 
ments, that might have been practicable in a 
calm. We returned drenched, and somewhat 
bruised, and almost in despair 

“| sat down below the face of the precipice 
to repose, and finding that I reclined on some 
detached pieces which had fallen from above, | 
thought they might have left in their descent 
an opening or a fissure, -up which it might be 
possible to climb; there were, in fact, several 
such fissures or furrows, caused apparently by 
the rains, which occasionally trickled over the 
surface of the rock, though it was now dry, 
and after half an hour's respite, Cudjoe led the 
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way by jamming his knees and elbows in a clef 
to join the pathway, which, as he said, ought 
to be about twenty feet above us. He suc- 
ceeded, and I followed him; but Mr. Mathews, 
thinking he could attain the same point more 
easily, had climbed a failen tree which leaned 
against the precipice, that he might thence 
work his way to the summit we had gained 
In doing this, he got to a spot whence he could 
neither proceed nor retreat, and remained 
clinging to the side of the mountain like a bat 
extended against a wall. His situation was 
very awkward and perilous I feared lest he 
should lose his grasp and fall backwards down 
the precipice ; but Cudjoe slid down the fissure 
by which we had ascended, and contrived to 
iam a broken oar he had picked up on the 
peach into a hole underneath his master, on 
which he mounted, and enabled him to descend 
by resting his feet on the negro’s head, who 
thus lowered himself gradually to his old sta- 
tion, and placed his master at least in safety 
ind himself also. The precipice was still to be 

imbed by my friend, and a very arduous task 
t proved to be to him and poor Cudjoe ; though, 
when once remounted, he soon found the im- 
portant path, along which we travelled with 
recruited spirits and renovated hope. The 
maze was yet very difficult to thread, and we 
only made sure of our route by the sensibility 
of Cudjoe’s naked feet, an advantage we lost 
by wearing shoes. He was never long at a 
stand still, and conducted us at last to an open 
space where there were three negro houses, at 
one of which we bought a yam, and borrowed 
a pot to boil it for our dinner and supper, 
having eaten nothing since seven o'clock in 
the morning. Mr. Mathews fell asleep while 
the food was preparing, in spite of a few thou- 
sand musquitos, to whose hungry attacks he 
was quite indifferent, as they could now only 
make war on his bronzed face. They settled 
by dozens on his lips, (as the bees are said to 
have done on Plato’s,) not to collect honey I 
should fear. Cudjoe snored by his master's 
side, (sleep, like death, makes all persons 
equal, and levels all distinctions,) while I sat 
by the fire, dried my ragged clothes, and 
brushed the musquitos, sometimes from my 
own face, sometimes from my friend's. The 
night was far spent, and daylight found us as ] 
have deseribed, except that I was detected in 
the act of sketching my companion and his 
valet in this paradise of caricature. Mr. Ma- 
thews jumped up and hastened to the sea-side, 
where we descried the canoe at anchor about 
sixty yards beyond the breakers, which pre- 
vented her nearer approach, and put us to the 
necessity of tying the bundles once more under 
our chins, as a preparative to our moruing 
bath. We reached the canoe, wrapped our- 
selves up in blankets, and fell into a sweet re- 
freshing sleep for a couple of hours, when we 
dressed and breakfasted, and then steered for 
the mouth of Milk River, and the caravansera 
on its banks.” 

We have already given our author's descrip- 
tion of a negro-house and its furniture. The 
following extract pourtrays a mansion of the 
best class in the island, and presents also a pic- 


ture of the every-day life of those who inhabit 


ut | vations on the natural capabilities of Jamaica, 


“ The house stands on an elevation, perhaps 
a hundred and fifty feet above the sea, backed 
by everlasting woods and wildernesses, com- 
manding a most enchanting view of the two 
harbours of Port Antonio, part of the town, 
Titchfield, and a grand expanse of ocean to the 
north. The mansion consists of an entrance- 
hall, with sleeping chambers on each side ; and 
this hall leads to a piazza about fifty or 
sixty feet long, which forms the northern fa- 
cade of the house. At one end of the piazza ts 
likewise a chamber, and at the other end a din- 
ing apartment or hall, where we are accustom- 
ed to take our meals. The piazza is about fif- 
teen feet wide, furnished with a few chairs 
made of cherry-tree wood, a spy-glass, a back- 
gammon board, and chessmen. The furniture 
of the dining-room is much of the same cha- 
racter, except a set of tables, a sideboard, and 
a dozen of chairs, all of mahogany, and the en- 
trance-hall contains a couple of sofas. The 
sleeping-rooms are furnished in the same sim- 
ple manner ; a bedstead, with a mattress and a 
pair of sheets, covered solely with a lawn net 
to keep off the musquitos, a chest of drawers, 
and two or three chairs, form the contents of 
each apartment. There is a narrow piazza on 
the south side of the house, too hot to inhabit 
an hour after sunrise, and the offices are all de- 
tached. Nature here requires but shelter from 
the sun and rain. ly many houses the reoms 
are not ceiled, and all is on the ground-floor, 
which is generally built, as in this case, on 
stone buttresses. 

“ After a breakfast of strong coffee, having a 
rank taste of oil from being too new, roasted 
plaintains, and excellent cocos, lubricated with 
salt butter, my old friend takes a ride to inspect 
his negroes at work, or to hear the news at the 
Bay, as the town is called. He indulges in a 
nap (a siesta) sometimes from one to two, and 
promenades, or plays a game of chess in the 
piazza till three, when dinner is announced ; 
and then another promenade or ride till dusk 
fills up our day. He goes to bed at eight 
o'clock, and rises at five. One day is much 
like another, except varied by the appearance 
of an occasional visiter, who generally stayed 
the night. In bad weather, we read plays, 
novels, and newspapers, play at piquet or back- 
gammon, ogle every sail through the telescope, 
and the old gentleman smokes a segar at dusk, 
as he says, to drive away the musquitos. We 
are waited on by a black butler and two foot- 
men, who wear each a shirt and white trow- 
sers, with a short blue jacket. The sable fe- 
males, who make the beds and polish the floors, 
are often clad in gayer and more expensive ap- 
parel, very neat and clean, but none of the ser- 
vants, male or female, know the pleasures of 
shoes or stockings. At night the females re- 
tire to their own houses or to those of their pa- 
rents, no accommodations being thought of for 
servants; the men seek the abode of their 
wives, and the waiting-boys lie on the floor m 
the hall, or at their master’s doors.” —pp. 314 

Mr. Williams has not favoured us with any 
statistical details, and says scarcely any thing 
of the present state of the plantations. In the 
early part of his book he promised some obser- 
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but he seems never to have thought further on 
the subject. Three or four lithographic prints, 
intended we presume as illustrations, are scat- 
tered through the volume. They are among 
the most wretched specunens of that art which 
we have seen since its invention. 


Frem Blackwood's Magazine 
TIME’S CHANGES 


I saw her once—+so freshly fair 
That, like a blossom just unfolding, 
She open’d to Life's cloudless air, 
And Nature joy‘d to view its moulding 
Her smile, it haunts my memory yet 
Her cheek’s fine hue divinely glowing— 
Her rosebud mouth—her eyes of jet— 
Around on all their light bestowing: 
Oh! who could look on such a form, 
So nobly free, so softly tender, 
And darkly dream that earthly storm 
Should dim such sweet, delicious splendour! 
For in her mien, and in her face, 
And in her young steps fairy lightness, 
Nought ceuld the raptured gazer trace 
But Beauty's glow, and Pleasure s brightness. 


I saw her twice—an alter’d charm 

But still of magic richest, rarest, 
Than girlhood’s talisman less warm, 

Though yet of earthly sights the fairest 
Upon her breast slie held a cluld, 

The very image of its mother 
Which ever to her siniling siniled, 

They seem’d to live but in ear h other :— 
But matron cares, or lurking woe, 

Her thoughtless, sinless look had banish’d, 
And from her cheek the roseate glow 

Of girlhood’s balmy morn had vanish'd; 
Within her eyes, upon her brow, 

Lay something softer, fonder, deeper, 
As if in dreams some vision d wo 

Had broke the Elysiuin of the sle« per 


I saw her thrice—Fate’s dark decree 
In widow's garmeuts had array'd her, 
Vet beautiful she seem'd to be, 
As even my reveries pourtray'd her ; 
The glow, the glance had pass d away, 
The sunshine, and the sparkling glitter, 
Still, though I noted pale decay, 
The retrospect was scarcely bitter ; 
For, in their place a calmness dwelt, 
Serene, subduing, soothing, holy ; 
In feeling which, the bosom felt 
That every louder mirth is folly 
A is not grief, 
A stillness—as of sunset streaming— 
A fairy glow on flower and leaf, 
Till earth looks like a landscape dreaming 


A last time—and unmoved shi lay, 
Beyond Life's dim, uncertain river, 
A glorious mould of fading clay. 
From whence the spark had fled for ever! 
J gazed—my breast was like to burst 
And, as I thought of years departed, 
The years wherein I saw her first, 
When she, a girl, was lightsome-hearted,— 


And, when I mused on later days, 


As moved she in her matron duty, 


A happy mother, in the blaze 


Of ripen’d hope, and sunny beauty,— 
I felt the chill—I turn’d aside— 

Bleak Desolation’s cloud came o'er me, 
And Being seem'd a troubled tide, 

Whose wrecks in darkness swam before me 
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ADVENTURES OF A FRENCH SER 
JEANT, during his Campaigns, in Italy, 
Spain, Germany, Russia, &c. from 1505 te 
1-23. Written by himself. pp. 345 
Os. 6d. London. Colburn. 1°26 


Srreve, we think it was, who said that eve 
ry thing which can possibly interest a reader, 
falls in the way of a sentimental traveller. If 
Mr. Robert Guillemard be worthy of credit, « 
military traveller, and above all others, a French 
serjeant, is at least equally fortunate, for to him 
it happens to be present at almost every great 
battle that has been fought by Napoleon, and 
to undergo every vicissitude of felicity anc 
wretchedness to which a soldier's life is liable 
We own that upon the first glance at the title 
we expected to find some portion of romance 
in the adventures of such a veteran as this 
who spent, according to his own account, eig! 
teen years in the French army, without rising 
beyond the rank of a non-commissioned officer 
His adverse destiny was at least productive d 
this benefit to him, that the obscurity of his 
station afforded him the greatest facilities for 
setting down many incidents, which, thougl 
perhaps, true in themselves, never belonged t 
his personal history; and also for adorning 
them with descriptions and narratives, which 
are the mere creations of his fancy. Guillemard 
may have been a serjeant, or a captain, for 
aught that we know; we have no doubt that 
he served in the army under Napoleon ; but we 
are disposed to be incredulous as to the fact that 
he was himself a partaker or a witness of all 
the adventures which he relates. 

There is a paragraph in page 277 which, i 
a great degree, justifies the suspicions sugges 
ed by the title of this work. “ I have not men 
tioned,” says our serjeant, “ the regiment which 


| 1 entered in 1805, though it has often beeu 


honourably mentioned in our military annals 
Neither shall I give the name of the regimen’ 
which I entered after the disbanding of the d 

partmental legions ; the memoirs | am giving 
are personal, and | have no right to extend ts 
others the responsibility of the facts I relate.’ 
The conclusion betrays too much. The mere ly 
personal character of his memoirs absolute! 
restricted the responsibility as to the facts 
which they contain to the individual who te 
lates them, and even if he had the right, be 
had no practicable means by which he cou u 
extend that responsibility to others. Nor could 
he have made the whole or any member of the 
regiments to which he belonged, answerable 
for his assertions, by simply mentioning ther 
names. The truth seems to be, that the ser 
jeant did not choose to have his own respons: 
bility tried by a test too convenient to those 


| who might be disposed to question his veracit} 
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Had he given the names of his regiments, it 
would have been no difficult matter, in France 
at least, to trace his real career, and as he has 
concealed those names, we must infer that his 
“adventures” required a certain degree of cau- 
tious reserve upon this point, which tells by no 
means in favour of their authenticity. 

Luckily upon one portion of his narrative, 
and that too upon the romantic interest of 
which he plumes himself not the least, we have 
before us the means of ascertaining the degree 
of credit to which he is entitled. He informs 


us that in the year 1815, he was one of those | 


Frenchmen who accompanied Murat in his 
flight from the neighbourhood of Toulon to 
Corsica, and that he subsequently proceeded 
with the ex-king to the Calabrian coast, though 
he did not land with him. The whole story of 
Murat’s death, and of the circumstances which 
preceded it, is really worked up with a good 
deal of dramatic effect, and in some respects 
we believe it to be sufficiently accurate, at 
least so far as it agrees with the ““ Memoir of 
the events connected with the death of Joa- 
chim,” which has been lately published by 
General Franceschetti, and of which we in- 
tend to give our readers some account in our 
next appendix. The general is acknowledged 
on all hands to have been in Murat’s confi- 
dence, and as he scarcely left the ex-king’s 


presence from the time of his arrival in Corsi- | 


ca, until a very short time before his death, it 
may be presumed that he had the best possible 
opportunities of collecting the information 
which he has laid before the world. 


Guillemard commences this episode with the 


tact of an experienced novelist. Having re- 
turned to Toulon after the battle of Waterloo, 


where, by some extraordinary interposition of 
od 


conscience, he was not present, though he had 
transferred his allegiance to Napoleon during 
the hundred days, he was walking one evening 
in the Champ de Bataille (a square at Toulon), 
and chanced to meet an officer who addressed 
him in the following mysterious manner :— 

“ Guillemard, you are known to be a man 
that can be depended on, will you assist in an 
undertaking that requires courage and gene- 
rosity ’—Follow me. Captain,” said 1, “I 
am ready to follow you any where; [ have 
seen you at Wagram and other places; but in 
the situation in which things are placed, I will 
not do it till you give me a formal order, well 
assured that whatever the consequence be, you 
will never deny the transaction.” “ Very well,” 
said he, “ I order you—follow me.’—p. 236. 

The narrative thus proceeds :— 

“ We then walked towards the gate of Italy, 
and left Toulon. We climbed over the hill of 
La Malque, and reached a spot where we found 
a boat moored on the shore ; M. Don 
entered it, examined it for a moment, came 
out, walked"up and down the shore, and looked 
every now and then in the direction by which 
we had come down. In about half an hour, 
when it had become quite dark, we heard the 
steps of some persons coming towards us. My 
officer listened for a moment, got upon a rock, 
and said, ‘ Is it you, Ang—?’ ‘ Yes,’ replied an 
officer I had not yet seen, and who arrived 
quite out of breath. ‘He is coming this mo- 
ment,’ he continued, ‘is that your non-commis- 
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sioned officer ?’ ‘ Yes,’ said M. Don ...... ‘ and 
you may depenu upon him. Let us get every 
thing ready.’ He made me a signal to come 
into the boat, and came in after me, while M 
Ang— walked up and down on the shore, and 
seemed to examine every thing round him. 
We hoisted the sail, prepared the oars, and put 
into a box some provisions they had no doubt 
brought here beforehand. 

“ After waiting some time, during which we 
remained in the deepest silence, M. Ang— 
said,‘ Are you ready ?—here he comes.’ We 
got upon one of the seats of the boat, and look- 
ed in the direction pointed out by M. Ang—, 
and heard the steps of several men. M. Ang— 
moved quickly out of the way, and knelt down 
as if to conceal himself; we did the same, and 
soon saw a body of men going along the shore, 
and marching towards the big tower. They 
were doubtless fishermen, who passed by us 
without noticing us. M. Ang— returned, and 
we walked up and down the shore, and waited 
in silence till daybreak. 

“ By the frequent and rapid movements of 
both officers, it was very evident that they 
were burning with impatience. For myself, I 
had for some time witnessed so many strange 
and unaccountable events, and had felt so many 
powerful emotions, that nothing could hence- 
forth astonish me, and I remained almost in- 
different about every event that took place 
round me. I imagined that the service re- 
quired was to save some naval officer of rank, 
who was proscribed by the government of the 


| moment, from the captivity that awaited him, 


and to put him on board a merchant vessel. 

* When we heard the cannon that announc- 
ed the opening of the gates of Toulon, one ot 
the officers said to the other, ‘ Something ex 
traordinary must have taken place. Let us 
haul down the yard; go into the country, and 
see what can be the cause of this delay, and | 
shall return to Toulon with the serjeant ; you 
know where to find me, and if there are no new 
orders, we meet this evening at the usua! 
hour. '—pp. 236, 237 

The following evening M. Don ani 
the serjeant were at the beack again: 

“ After drinking a bottle of beer togethe 
we walked towards the spot where we had lett 
the boat, which we found in the same state ae 
before. We waited several hours. The night wes 
very dark, and we walked quietly up and down 
the shore, listening to every noise we heard ; 
at length, about half past eleven, we heard 
some footsteps, and saw four persons coming 
forward with great precaution. M.Don . . 
made a signal, which they answered, and im 
mediately came forward. Is every thing 
ready?’ said M. Ang whom I then re 
cognised. ‘Yes,’ we replied. ‘Come, prince, 
let us embark,’ said he to a person who was 
wrapped up in a large cloak. ‘ But who are 
these men?’ said he, in a tone of alarm, and 
pointing to us. ‘Friends.'.—‘ But—Do you 
know the coast well?’ ‘It’s of no conse 
quence. We run the same danger as you 
do.’ ‘Very well, let us go.’ He then turn- 
ed towards a little thin man who held his arm 
and said to him: ‘ Adieu, generous Mar 
whether fortune be favourable to me or othe: 
wise, 1 shall never forget your conduct,’ and 
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he embraced him. ‘Prince, replied the lat- 
ter with emotion, ‘I have only done my duty ; 
I wish it were in my power to do as much for 
every member of your family, for all in misfor- 
tune.’ As he said these words on retiring, the 
nerson to whom they were addressed put one 
‘oot on the gunwale of the boat. He was a 
man of high stature and majestic aspect. He 
hesitate for a moment, but M 
Ang took hold of his arm, and said 
‘Come on, every thing is settled: let us de- 
part;) and he entered the boat along with 
him. We pushed off from the shore without 
a moment's delay, and sailed with great cau- 
tion, to avoid being hailed by the 
cruising off the harbour, and at dawn of day 
found ourselves beyond Cape Cepet. Our pas- 
senger was seated in the stern, took no share 
in the management of the boat, and had not 
yet uttered a single word. So much mystery 
made me very desirous of learning who he was, 
and | saw the approach of daylight with plea- 
sure; but his cloak was crossed over his shoul- 
der, and completely concealed his face, leaving 


seemed to 


nothing to be seen but the tassels and a part of 


his velvet cap 

“We moved about till sunrise. He 
rose up all at onee, and cast his cloak back to 
look at the horizon around us. The oar | had 
fell from my hands, I rose almost mvoluntarily, 


and put my hand to my forehead, to give hin | 
it was the king of 


the usual military salute 
Naples. Without noticing my astonishment, 
he said with an air of satisfaction 
now out of reach 
to go with this boat to Corsica: 
replied one of the officers ; 
beat about, without going far from the entrance 
of the roads. In a few hours, the schooner that 
conveys the mail from Toulon to Corsica will 
eome out; our intention ts to put your majesty 
on board; and the captain will be forced to sail 
to any port you point out to him: this has seem- 
but whatever plan you 


‘No 


sire, 


ed to us the safest plan; 
may adopt, we are ready to obey your orders; 
and to sacrifice our lives, if nec essary . mn your 
defence ; but the captain shall obey you. ‘1 
shall not ask him to do any thing,’ replied the 
king, ‘but to continue his voyage; | shall find 
venty of opportunities in Corsica to go to 
frieste or elsewhere —pp. 240—242 

After beating about for three days they at 
ength perceived the post-otlice packet sailing 
towards them, and on its nearing them they 
were permitted by the captain to go on board, 
ind were landed safi ly at Bastia on the trent y- 

rth of August. “Here,” says our author, “ we 
remained one day! We then marched to Ves 
covato, a village fifteen leagues south of Bas- 
tia. Here we found Colonel Franceschetti 
who had long and frequent conferences with 
the king ‘his is the Franceschetti already 
mentioned, whose testimony we must now com- 
pare with that of the serjeant 

In a note appended to his “ Memoir” (page 

he affirms that “ the serjeant was never, for 
a moment, in presence of the king, at least after 
huis departure from Toulon. 
adds, “landed at Bastia at daybreak on the 
twenty-fifth, accompanied only by the officers 
Donnadieu, Langlade, and Blancard, and im- 
mediately set out for Vescovato, where he ar- 


boats 


then | 


‘We are | 


But you surely do not mean | 


‘we are going to | 


“The king,” he | 


rived at noon.” The contradictions here are 
material. According to the serjeant, Murat 
landed on the 26th, remained a day at Bastia, 
and, of course, arrived at Vescovata on the 
27th. The general asserts that the king land- 
ed on the 25th, and set out, without any delay, 
for Vescovata, not without good reason, as he 
observes that “by remaining a single hour at 
Bastia the king would have been seriously com- 
promised, for that on the 26th (while at Vesco- 
vata) thirty gen-d'armes came to arrest him 

Had Murat rested a day at Bastia, he would 

certainly have been apprehended there at once 

At Vescovata Franceschetti persuaded the gen 

d'armes to forego their mission, upon giving a 
pledge that his guest had no intentions hostile 
to the tranquillity of the island—intentions 
which it was at first strongly suspected that 
he entertained. In the next place, the num 
ber of the officers who accompanied Murat cor- 
responds with that stated by Guillemard, with 
the exception of himself, and with this differ 
ence that only the name of one of them (Don 
nadieu) corresponds with the mitials which he 
has given. Upon the former of these two lat 
| ter points, the evidence of the general is deci 
sive. “It was my duty,” he observes, “ to pro- 
vide for the faithful companions of the king 
every thing which they wanted : | found only the 
| three individuals above-mentioned who stood 
in need of my services. The serjeant, if he 
had been there, would have been received with 
the same cordiality as the others. Did he pre- 
fer to remain incognito? The king would not 
have permitted it. 1 myself was interested 
in knowing all those who surrounded us, as | 
called them over every day. Besides, the 
post-office packet received only four persons 
on board, including the king, and not five, 
the serjeant asserts 

If these contradictions be not sufficient to 
prove that the serjeant invented the whole 
story of the passage to Bastia, at least so far 
as his personal share in it is concerned, there 
remains one other piece of evidence against 
him which it is impossible for him to get over 
He states that he was embarked in the same 
vessel with the king on his approach to the Ca- 
labrian coast, and Uiat just as he was preparing 
to disembark he called our author into the 
cabin, and thus addressed him :-— 

“*T wish | could take you with me ; but your 
intelligence, and the confidence you have in- 
spired me with, incite me to send you on a 
mission which | consider of the very highest 
importance. As soon as I inform Captam Bar- 
bara that | am going to march to Naples, you 
will set out as speedily as possible, and convey 
to the queen the despatches | now put into 
your hands. Captain Barbara has funds for 
the purpose at your disposal. If I fall, I re- 
| quire your word of honour that you will destroy 
them. He they put a sealed pacquet into my 
hands, and I promised, though with regret, to 
execute an order which prevented me trom 
following hun in his hazardous enterprise. 

“] was retiring, when he called me back, 
and gave me another parcel. ‘ These are pa- 
pers, said he, ‘which in case of misfortune 
you will transmit to my family.’ "—p. 262 

Franceschetti affirms that “the vessel had 
no cabiy at all ; from its size there was no room 
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for a chamber.” With respect to the papers, 
of which the serjeant speaks, Franceschetti 
says, that they remained in the hands of the 
king’s aides-de-camp on board a vessel that 
was hired for him at Toulon, but which, to- 
gether with those trust-worthy persons, aban- 
doned him in his hour of danger. How those 


documents came into the serjeant’s hands the | 


general leaves it to the public to conjecture 

We have thought it right thus far to com- 
pare the narrative of our author with that sup- 
plied by Franceschetti, in order to afford our 
readers the means of judging as to the extent 
to which they may rely upon the authenticity 
of these “ Adventures Our own opinion is, 
that the author has collected from various 
sources, from works already published, as well 
as from the reports of some of his veteran com- 
panions in arms, and not from his own expe- 
rience, a great portion of the details which he 


has given in this work. We have seen him, in 


one instance, attempting to introduce himself 


as an actor in an interesting scene, at which it 
is evident he never was present. How much 
eftener this occurs in the course of his story, 
we have no means, at this moment, of deter- 
mining Having, however, detected him in 
one glaring fabrication, we must look at the 


| 
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was kept in a post whore I had nothing else te 
do but to fire my gun upon the enemy's deck 
I should have desired a more active duty, to be 


| allowed to go over the ship, and to work one of 


| 


| 


the cannons. My desires were soon gratified. 
All our top-men had been killed, when two 
sailors and four soldiers (of whom I was one) 
were ordered to occupy their post in the tops 
While we were going aloft, the balls and grape- 
shot showered around us, struck the masts and 


| yards, knocked large splinters from them, and 


| 


| 


ether parts of his production with great dis- | 


trust. For instance, we doubt whether he was 
as he states, present at the battle of Trafalgar ; 
still more do we doubt that he was the person 
who shot our lamented Nelson, though he has 
the hardihood to make claim to that distine- 
tion—a claim which, if it had been founded in 
truth, must at once have secured his promo- 
tion. Yet his description of that formidable 
scene is worth extracting 

“The two fleets mancwuvred for more than 
an hour, for the purpose of choosing their posi- 
tions and terminating the preparations for a 
battle that was henceforth inevitable. The 
Redoubtable was in the centre, and a little in 
front of the French line, which by the adini 
ral’s last orders had been formed in a semi- 
circle. Immediately in front of him was an 
English three-decker, « arrying a vice-admiral’s 
flag, and consequently commanded by Nelson 
This vessel occupied in the English fleet the 
same position which the Redoubtable did in 
ours. All at once it made signals, which were 
instantly answered, and advanced with full sail 
upon us, whilst the other vessels followed its 
example. The intention of its commander was 
evidently to cut our line by attacking the Re- 
doubtable, which presented its flank, and dis- 
charged its first broadside 

“This was the signal for action 
lish vessel] returned the fire; and at the same 
moment, there began along the whole of the 
two lines a fire of artillery, which was not to 
cease, except by the extermination of one of 
the two squadrons. Already cries of suffering 
and death were heard on the decks of the Re- 
doubtable. By the first discharge, one officer, 
and more than thirty sailors and soldiers were 
killed or wounded. This was the first time | 
had been in action; and an emotion I had never 


cut the rigging in pieces. One of my compa- 
nions was wounded beside me, and fell from a 
height of thirty feet upon the deck, where he 
broke his neck 

“When I reached the top, my first move 
ment was to take a view of the prospect pre- 
sented by the hostile fleets. For more than a 
league, extended a thick cloud of smoke, above 
which were discernible a forest of masts and 
rigging, and the flags, the pendants, and the 
fire of the three nations. Thousands of flashes, 
more or less near, continually penetrated this 
cloud, and a rolling noise pretty similar to the 
sound of continued thunder, but much stronger, 
arose from its bosom. ‘The sea was calm; the 
wind light, and not very favourable for the exe- 
cution of mancuvres 

“ When the English top-men, who were only 


| a few yards distant from us, saw us appear, 


| 


| 


| 


they directed a sharp fire upon us, which we 
returned. A soldier of my company and a sailor 
were killed quite close to me; two others who 
were wounded, were able to go below by the 
shrouds. Our opponents were, it seems, stil! 
worse handled than we, for I] soon saw the 
English tops deserted, and none sent to supply 
the place of those who must have been killed 
or wounded by our balls. I then looked to the 
English vessel and our own. The smoke en- 


| veloped them, was dissipated for a moment, 


and returned thicker at each broadside. The 
two decks were covered with dead bodies, 
which they had not time to throw overboard 
1 perceived Captain Lucas motionless at his 
post, and several wounded officers still giving 
orders. Onthe poop of the English vessel, was 
an officer covered with orders, and with only 
one arm. From what I had heard of Nelson, | 
had no donbt that it was he. He was surround- 


| ed by several officers, to whom he seemed to be 


giving orders. At the moment I first perceiv- 


| ed him, several of his sailors were wounded 


beside him, by the fire of the Redoubtable. As 
I had received no orders to go down, and saw 


| myself forgotten in the tops, I thought it my 


The Eng- | 


duty to fire on the poop of the English vessel, 
which I saw quite exposed and close tome. 1 


| could even have taken aim at the men I saw. 


' 
| 
| 


| 


but I fired at hazard among the groups I saw 
of sailors and officers. All at once I saw great 
confusion on board the Victory, the men crowd- 
ed round the officer whom I had taken for Nel- 
son. He had just fallen, and was taken below 
covered with a cloak, The agitation shown at 
this moment left me no doubt that I had judged 
rightly, and that it really was the English ad- 
miral. An instant afterwards the Victory ceas- 


felt till now made my heart beat violently — | ed from firing ; the deck was abandoned by al] 


Fear might form an ingredient in the feeling ; 
‘ut it was mingled with otber sentiments which 
! could not aceount fer. I was grieved that | 


those who occupied it; and I presumed that 
the consternation produced by the admiral’s 
fall was the cause of this sudden change. ! 
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hurried below to inform the captain of what I | 
had seen of the enemy's situation. He believ- 
ed me the more readily, as the slackening of 
the fire indicated that an event of the highest 
importance occupied the attention of the Eng- 
lish ship's crew, and prevented them from con- 
tinuing the action. He gave immediate orders 
for boarding, and every thing was prepared for 
it in a moment. It is even said that young 
Fontaine, a midshipman belonging to the Re- 
doubtable, passed by the ports into the lower | 
deck of the English vessel, found it abandoned, | 


and returned to notify that the ship had sur- 
rendered. As Fontaine was killed a few mo- 
ments afterwards, these particulars were ob- 
tained from a sailor, who said he had witnessed 
the transaction. 

“ However, as a part of our crew, command- 
ed by two officers, were ready to spring upon | 
the enemy's deck, the fire recommenced with 
a fury it never had had from the beginning of 
the action. Meanwhile, an English eighty gun 
ship placed herself alongside of the Redoubta- 
ble to put it between two fires ; and a French 
ship of the same force placed itself abreast of 
the Victory, to put it in the same situation 
There was then seen a sight hitherto unexam- 
pled in naval warfare, and not since repeated 
—four vessels, all in the same direction, touch- 
ing each other, dashing one against another, 
intermingling their yards, and fighting with a 
fury which no language can adequately ex- 
press. The rigging was abandoned, and every 
sailor and soldier put to the guns ; the officers 
themselves had nothing to provide for, nothing 
to order, in this horrible conflict, and came 
likewise to the guns. Amidst nearly four hun- 
dred pieces of large cannon all firing at one 
time in a confined space—amidst the noise of 
the balls, which made furious breaches in the 
sides of the Redoubtable—amongst the splin- 
ters which flew in every direction with the 
speed of projectiles, and the dashing of the 
vessels, which were driven by the waves against 
each other, not a soul thought of any thing but 
destroying the enemy, and the cries of the 
woanded and the dying were no longer heard 
The men fell, and if they were any impediment 
to the action of the gun they had just been 
working, one of their companions pushed them 
aside with his foot to the middle of the deck 


and without uttering a word, placed himself 


with concentrated fury at the same post, where 
he soon experienced a similar fate. 

“In less than half an hour our vessel, with- 
out having hauled down her colours, had in fact 
surrendered. Her fire had gradually slacken- 
ed, and then ceased altogether. The mutilated 
bodies of our companions encumbered the two 
decks, which were covered with shot, broken 
cannon, matches still smoking, and shattered 
timbers. One of our thirty-six pounders had 
burst towards the close of the contest. The 
thirteen men placed at it had been killed by the 


splinters, and were heaped together round its 
broken carriage. The ladders that led between } 
the different decks were shattered and destroy- 
ed; the mizen-mast and main-mast had fallen, 
and encumbered the deck with blocks and 
pieces ofrigging Of the boats placed forward, 
or hung on the sides of our vessel, there remain- 


ed nothing but some shattered planks. Not 


| he (Nelson) received his wound, and the posi 


more than a hundred and fifty mea survived 
out of a crew of about eight hundred, and al 
most all these were more or less severely 
wounded. Captain Lucas was one of the num- 
ber. 

“ Tt was five o'clock when the action ceased 
I went over the ship, where every thing pre 
sented a prospect of desolation. Calm despair 
was painted on the countenances of those who 
had escaped from this terrible scene, where | 
had just made my military debut."—pp. 20—24 

It is no difficult matter for our author, as we 
have seen, to describe transactions which he 
never witnessed. Much of what he here states 
may be found in our naval histories, and in 
those of France. But if, as he says, the admi- 
ral’s vessel and the Redoubtable were “ enve 
loped in smoke, which was dissipated only for 
a moment, and returned thicker at each broad 
side,” we should be glad to know by what pe 
culiarity of vision he was able to distinguis: 
Nelson on the poop of his ship, surrounded, as 
he was, by his officers, and canopied, as they 
were, by an atmosphere constantly increasing 
in its density! “At any rate,” our serjeant 
boldly concludes, “ from the moment in whic 


tion of the wound itself, I could not doubt, for 
a moment, that | was the author; and I have, 
ever since, been fully convinced of it.” Adm 
rable reasons truly! The serjeant may next 
entertain “no doubt” that he sailed with M: 

rat to Corsica and Pizzo; he has then only to 
“convince” himself of it, and all mankind ar: 


bound to believe him. t 
The next extraordinary scene which he r 7 
lates is the assassination of the French admiral } 
Villeneuve, who, according to other and muc k 
more credible accounts, fell by his own hand | 
It may be recollected, that upon his defeat at ; 
Trafalgar, Villeneuve was made prisoner, and ‘ 
after residing on his parole for some time e 
| England, was permitted, on certain conditions @ 
|} to return to France, in order to demand a tria! tl 
It was the fortune of our most fortunate author 
to have been raised, from his station as a rud 1 
conscript, to be the private secretary of the 
| Frénch admiral. and he of course obtained per la 
| mission to accompany that officer to his nativ: ‘ 
country. They landed at Morlaix, and pr = 
| ceeded to Rennes, whence Villeneuve address 
ed a pretty long letter to Rear-Admiral Luca ha 
| This letter our author gives from memory— - 
He had “not forgotten a single expression 0! . 
it,” though he acknowledges that “ his atte ’ 
tion was called back to its language by sever. 4 
events of a later date !” The letter may be au de 
| thentic ; we suspect, however, that our author he 
came by the possession of it in some other wa) pe. 
| than that which he mentions. But we hast: > 
| to his account of the assassination. I ‘a 
“ The admiral intended to remain only tv a 
daysin Rennes, and to set out on the third da: ly 
| for Paris, where I was to accompany hi in 
These two days were passed without any in‘ P 
| dent occurring worthy of notice. The admire wh 
went out little, reflected a great deal, and! re 
searcely ever left him. The tew arrangemen*@ 
required for our journey were made, the trun 
were put on a post-chaise the admiral hoy | sj 
bought, and at daybreak the next morning Wt 


were to eet out. 


! 
| 


survived 
|, and al 
severely 
he num- 
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“On the afternoon of the same day there | bought me at Morlaix,1 rushed in a moment 
arrived at the hotel four individuals with mus- | along the staircase that led to his room, and 
fachoes, in very decent plain clothes, which | heard very distinctly the precipitate steps of 
they did not seem accustomed to wear; in | several persons running off. | doubled my 

speed, and immediately under me perceived 
| the individual who had spoken to me the even- 
allow me to think for a moment that they were | ing before skulking off towards the ground 
Frenchmen. One of them asked me a host of | floor. I have since reflected that there was 
questions, of an indifferent nature at first, and | no change in his dress, and that he had not 
then connected with the.admiral. He seemed | been in bed. Something urged mé to pursue 
greatly surprised when I said that we were to | him, but my first impulse led me to the admi- 
set oul next morning, and inquired very mi- | ral’s room, the door of which I found open. I 
nulely about the admiral’s habits, and the ar- | advanced a few steps, and saw the unfortu- 
rangements of his apartment. This circum- | nate man whom the balls of Trafalgar had re- 
spected stretched pale and bloody on his bed, 
with the coverlets scattered on the floor. He 


other respects their accent and manners, and 
above all their copper complexion, did not 


stance struck me afterwards; at the moment I 


saw nothing in his inquiries but the natural eu- 
nostiy which makes a man desirous of le urning | was pale and livid, breathed hard, and struggled 


Hest particulars connected with an in- | with the agonies of death. He recognised me, 
dividue! whose actions have been distinguish- attempted in vain to rise, tried to speak some 
ed. aud | answered all bis questions, which,as | broken phrases, but the only words | could 
I satd before, I thonght wholly without conse- | make out were those of commissary or secre- 
| tary; and he breathed his last before 1 could 


even think of procuring him the smallest as- 


quence 
When this individual had no more ques- | 
tions to ask me, he left me immediately, re- | sistance. Five deep wounds pierced his breast ; 
turned to the hote! about half an hour after- | yet no weapon, no arms of any kind were near 
wards, and brought with him an individual | him. J called. and rung the bell with all my 
whose appearance struck me forcibly. The | force. In a moment the master of the hotel 
latter was a Frenchiaan; at least a strongly | and the travellers who occupied it filled the 
marked pronunciation indicated that he be- | apartment; the confusion was very great, and 
longed to our southern provinces, and I even | the first, the only idea entertained was that the 
thought I could distinguish the accent of Ro- | admiral had been assassinated. Yet the same 
nergue. He seemed to be about forty-five; | day I saw, with as much surprise as sorrow, 
short, rough, with a grey powdered head, a | the admiral interred without pomp or ceremo- 
short and pointed queue, mean features, a | ny ; and, w hat was strangely inconsistent with 
sharp and piercing look, a complexion indica- | the language of the night before, [ heard every 
tive of the habit of drinking to excess, and | one say that he had himself shortened his days, 
spindle legs—such was the man whom I saw | and terminated his life by five stabs of a poig- 
afterwards, but whose repulsive and vulgar | nard. Every time that 1 wished to express 
independent of other cireum- | what I thought on the subject they refused to 

listen to me, or talked of something else. I 
could not obtain any intelligence when I in- 
quired about the little man and his four attend- 
me by the first individual,and added a number | ants. The people of the house refused to give 
of his own. He asked me if | was very sure | me any information concerning them, and 
that the admiral would set out next day? I | would never pay the smallest attention to my 


look I should 
slances, never have forgotten. He surveyed 
me at first from top to toe, then asked me, ina 


commanding tone, the same questions put to 


sud Twas He then left me, walked for a mo- | suspicions."—pp. 32—36 
Ment with the man who had brought him, and The secretary of course did not let the mat- 
spoke to him in a low tone with much gesticu- | ter rest quietly here, Remembering the par- 
lation. They were joined by the other three, | ticular inquiries that had been made of him b 
who wll showed hiim the utmost deference and | astranger, who appeared to be associated wit 
Fespect Phey lett the hotel together, retury- | other unknown persons residing at the same 
ed inan heur af? went up to their rooms, | hotel with the admiral; and to these adding the 
had long con‘erences. and finally separated | observations which struck him on going to- 
4 , s to rise at daybreak, he | wards the admiral’s bed-room in the morning, 
Went to be teno'clock. Prieur slept at the | we suppose he lost not a moment in informing 
port-llouse where the carriage was, and he was | the civil authorities of Rennes of what had 
taken place. No such thing. He adds, with 


to come for us in the morning, so as to prevent 
delay I assisted the admiral m undressing ; 
he retained me a few minutes, and finally dis- 


great naivett—*“I have myself been much as- 
tonished since that | did not push my inquiries 
missed me, by telling me to keep a light inmy | further, and that I did not attempt to give no- 


room, to draw the door on me only, and call | tice to the public magistrate.” Here we re- 
Ij quire the assistance of Franceschetti again, 


| as we much doubt whether the said Robert 
was at Rennes at all at the time he men- 
tions. 

In this doubt we are rather confirmed by the 
sequel. Weare told that the day after the ad- 
miral’s death—for whose assassination, by the 
way, no sort of motive is assigned—Guille- 
no doubt of the occurrence of some catastrophe. | mard was ordered to join the depot of his (ano- 
I sprung from my bed, and only taking time to | nymous) regiment, which, very conveniently 
#natch the light, and a sabre the admiral had | for his love of the marvellous, “ happened to be 
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him in the morning as soon as Prieur came 
retired to a chamber in the story above, where 
I was lodged, and ten minutes afterwards was 
in a profound sleep 

“] was suddenly awakened by a loud noise, 
which I thought came from the admiral’s apart- 
ment. It increased, the noise of voices was | 
heard, and then came cries of pain, that left 


$14 eldventures of a 
at Paris He no sooner arrives there than he 
is sent for by the Emperor! 

“Some days after my arrival, at the roll-call 
at ten o'clock, the serjeant-major ordered me 
to leave the ranks and go with him to the ma- 
jor’s. I saw there a colonel, who, after ascer- 
taining that my name was Guillemard, told me 
to follow him. He entered a verv handsome 
carriage at the gate of the barracks, but he 
found it necessary to give me a formal order, 
as well as to make me a sign, before | mounted 
also. 1 was not without anxiety about the 
consequences of an adventure that began in 
such an extraordinary manner, and the rigor- 
ous silence which the officer observed was not 
fitted to tranquillize me. The rapidity of our 
mot for. 
to tell the truth. this was the first time in my 


on imereased my agitation still more, 


life I had been m such a splendid carriage, and 
I did not even know conveniences of a 
Bat | had no 
After travers- 
we stopped in front of a 
vast palace, guarded by several military posts 
This was the itleries, which I did not yet 
know. We alighted the « 

enter into a . where he t 
stay. The irs I 
creased every moment 


the 
hackney coach except by report 
reflections 


ing a spacious square 


time to make long 


ind ‘olonel made me 


guard-h 


vague te 


Use ld me to 
had felt at first in 
1 waited in this way 
for more than two hours. not knowing whether 
I was free or under the charge of the | 
sisting of soldiers belonging to the guards, who 
in fact paid very little attention to me. At last 


post, con- 


a young c« lonel of ¢ ngineers entered hastily, | 


and cried out ‘Guillemard;’ I replied ‘ here, 
and followed him Afler passir g through Va- 
rious apartments, we entered a hall, where my 
guide told me to wait. In about half an hour 
(1 am not very certain of the exact time, for I 
confess I was quite out of my element) he 
opened the door by which he 
made me a sign, and | 

where he remamed standing and uncovered, a 
few paces behind 
writing. I was also standing. much em- 
barrassed with my looks, but nobody thought 
of these but myself After several 
the person who was seated rose 
said to the officer * leave us He retired with 
a profound bow. This word. and the gesture 
that accompanied it, with the respect shown 
by the officer, instantly struck me with the 
idea that I was inthe emperor's presence. He 
turned towards me, and, notwithstanding my 


had disappeared, 
entered a cabinet, 
individual 


another busily 


minutes, 


al ruptly and 


confusion, I recognised a countenance whose 
features and expression were then deeply en- 
graved in every soldier's thoughts. After cast- 
ing a rapid glance at me, * What is your name ? 
said he. At the moment I had almost forgot- 
ten my own name, and was so confounded that 
I opened my mouth without being able to arti- 
culate a word. He repeated his question in a 
tone of kindness that gave me the force of 
stammering out— Robert Guillemard.’ ‘ Were 
you at Rennes with Admiral Villeneuve ? 
* Yes, general.’ 1 did not then know that he 
was styled sire. ‘What do you know about 
his death ?—‘* A great deal, replied I, with a 
He 
was struck with surprise, and ordered me to 
relate all the particulars of that event. The 


confidence that increased every moment. 


half 


French Serjeant. 


but it was authentic and very circumstantial 
Whilst I spoke the emperor walked slowly up 
and down the cabinet, with his arms folded 
He several times stopped te listen to me with 
more attention; but he stopped abruptly when 
I spoke of the five individuals whom | thought 
guilty of the admiral’s death; and when | at 
tempted to describe the man who seemed to 
be their director, he suddenly stopped me, ina 
inquired— Should you be able to know hin 
The emperor stamp 
ed on the floor, and walked over the room wit 
an angry aspect. He rung the bell, and sax 
to the officer who came, ‘Call Decres.’ I was 
then taken to the hall in front of the emperor > 
cabinet. In about a quarter of an hour I sav 
a rear-admiral enter, who was immediate! 
troduced ] was soon after introduced mys« 
and saw that it was the minister of the marine 
‘The emperor, whose physiognomy had as 


again Yes, general 


sumed a more sombre expression, ordered im 
to repeat my account; the moment I had fin 
he turned to the minister and 
‘You have heard what he says—let an inquiry 
be instantly made: see Fouche, and let these 
men be tried.” The minister began to urge 
that official documents proved that I was mis 
taken. But the emperor would not let him 
conclude, and said to him— It is enough—do 
as | tell you” The minister withdrew. and the 
emperor made me a sign that | might retire 
When I reached the door he said— From what 
part of the country are you?’ I stopped and 
answered— From Sixfour.’ ‘ Near Toulon’ 

Yes, sire, said I this time, for I had heard 
the minister. ‘Ah—ah, 1 went there durmg 
the siege to observe the English positions. It 


ished said— 


is quite a signal post—a complete eagle's nes 
What is your father ?— He is the notary and 
mayor of the village, said I, assuming a loo 
‘How long have you been in 
Thirteen months. ‘That is 


of importance 


the service? 


not much—but it’s no matter—you may go 
—pp. 


m the face of this narrative it looks arti 
The author’s reflections on his igno 
the « a hackney-coach 

1 nicety as to the measurement o! 
was going to the Tuileries, and the 

eonfession that he was quite out of his element 

together with his observation that when first 


had 


onventences of 


the time he 


questioned he almost forgotten his own 
opencd his mouth without being 
able to articulate a word,” indicate the pen ol 
in author anxious rather to make out a proba 
ble seene than to relate one that had really 
taken place. Besides is it probable that he, a 
private soldier, should be taken from the gate 
of the barracks by a colonel in his own carriage 
to the Tuileries’—But were any 
adopted to secure his testimony 


name, and 


ineasures 


No.—Was 


| he raised a single step, Was he made even a 
| corporal, for his information ? 


No.—Was any 
attempt made to purchase his silence? No.— 
Did Napoleon believe him? No; for he always 
held, and Dr. O'Meara relates the fact, that 
Villeneuve perished by his own hand 
mard adds, that “three or four day 
examination, he met on the 

dividual of Rennes We next expected to ind 
that he posted at once to the minister of ma 


Guille- 
after this 


Jonlevards the in- 


account | gave was doubtless not very eloquent, | rine, and denounced the assassin; but, instead 
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of this, we learn that he was undecided the | 


whole day whether he should mention it to 
ne of his officers. ‘“ Next day,” he adds, “I 
vent to the mayor's, but he was pot at home ; 
| went again, but he had company and could 
not see me The issue of the whole affair 
was the same as that which had already occur- 
red at Rennes. “ Perhaps my good genius in- 
spired me with the idea of not pushing any 
arther my inquiries into the subject.” On 
this point we fully agree with him. His “ ge- 
nius would perhaps have been still more pro- 
pitious to him, if it had induced him not to 
touch upon the subject at all 

We do not mean to deny that there are some 
parts of these “adventures 
bly enough have happened to Guillemard 
Such. for instance, are some of those which 
seem to have occurred to him in Italy and Ger- 
many, though we think that he borrows a de- 
coration for them here and there from his 
fancy. He also describes the manners of Spain, 
and the reception which the French army met 
there, accurately enough, and we are inclined 


to believe that he really was sent a prisoner to | 


the island of Cabrera, the prison depot of the 
Spaniards, and certainly one of the most wretch- 
ed spots on the face of the globe 

From Paris, Guillemard set out to join his 
regiment, then stationed in Italy ; where it re- 
mained under the orders of the viceroy until 
the spring of 1-07, when it was rapidly trans- 
ferred to Germany, and thence to the siege of 
Stralsund, in Pomerania. On the taking of 
Stralsund, which was followed by peace with 
Sweden, Guillemard removes with his regi- 
ment to Mecklenburg, and is there employed 
with others to guard the coast near Wismar, 
in case of an expected descent of the English 
He is here entrusted with the command of one 


of the numerous little detachments of four, | 


eight, or twenty men, in which the regiment 
is divided along the coast, and is treated like a 


general officer by a German baron on whom he | 


is quartered. The corps to which he belonged 
was subsequently marched backward and for- 
ward to Stralsund, Borth, Rostock, and, in fact, 
traversed in every direction Pomerania, Meck- 
lenburg, and a part of Prussia. In the begin- 
ning of 1800, Molitor’s division, to which Guil- 
lemard’s regiment belonged, was ordered to 
Spain. At Lyons he is engaged in a duel; is 
wounded, and rendered unable to accompany 
his regiment, which is counter-ordered, and 
returns to Germany. Germany, accarding to 
the serjeant, is the French soldier's land of pro- 
mise. ‘The desire of revisiting it accelerated the 
eure of his wound, and he quickly set off after 
his regiment. The principal value of the nar- 
rative of the serjeant is, that it gives us infor- 
mation of the character and habits of the 
French army; valuable not only as relating to 
that army, but as illustrating the nature and 
character of that most important of institutions 
generally. The serjeant travels with an old 
soldier. 

“IT had a very agreeable journey, which was 
much enlivened by one of our companions, an 
old pioneer, who had survived the wars of the 
revolution. His never-ending accounts of bat- 
tles never fatigued us. They were given in 
such an original and natural way, he mingled 


| know ledge 


which may proba- | 


such strange reflections with them, that the 
most terrible circumstances, when told by him, 
often made us burst into a roar of laughter, 
while he never for a moment lost his own im- 
perturbable gravity. I was generally quartered 


| along with him, and almost every day, without 


perceiving the lapse of time, he captivated till 


| midnight the attention of our peasants—the 


name he gave to our host, and to every man 
not in the army, whatever his rank or fortune 
nught be. War was, in his opinion, the grand 
object of civilization; to be able to read and 
write out a list of a troop the ne plus ultra of 
and the honorary sabre he had re- 
ceived at Marengo, a reward far above all or- 
ders or marks of distinction.” 


In Bavaria he accidentally meets with an old 


| comrade, Savournin, whom he finds in the uni- 


form of a serjeant-major. Savournin gives so 
fascinating an account of his colonel, who is no 
other than the celebrated Ondet, that he is in- 
duced to request his permission to join the re- 
giment which Oudet was at that moment em- 
ployed in forming. Guillemard addresses the 
colonel with a frankness and a familiarity, 
which we apprehend in the English service 
would be considered little short of mutiny 

“ My resolution was formed in an instant: I 
took advantage of the first moment the colonel 


| was lefi alone, went up to him, and told him 


frankly that the account I had received from 
my friend, the apppearance of his men, the im- 
pression that he had himself made on my mind, 
and lastly, the hope of proper promotion, in- 
duced me to ask him for the honour of serving 
under his command. The singularity of this 
address, and perhaps the praise I had mingled 
with it, fixed the colonel’s attention. He took 
me aside, asked me about my education more 
than my services, about general studies more 
than the soldier's school; and being satisfied 
with my answers, he said to me at length: 
‘Young man, you shall be ‘ harbinger’ in my 
regiment; no other post is at this moment va- 
cant; but in a short time, if your conduct be 
correct, I promise you that you shall not be 
forgotten.’ I accepted the offer with grati- 
tude ; the colonel engaged to get my change 
of regiment approved of by the minister of 
war ; and that very day I was installed into my 
new post at the head of a company 

“] soon began to think that my days of trial 
were over, and that the future would be favour- 
able to me. A new campaign had been opened 
against Austria; the grand army to which we 
belonged, marched with enthusiasin to new 
triumphs; it was commanded by Napoleon in 
person Our regiment was composed of new 
elements, and aspired to the honour of speedi- 
ly becoming old in the esteem of the army, and 
this noble feeling was kept up by our young 
colonel with a skill that was well fitted to bring 
about great results. I] became his favourite, 
and, as always occurs when a regiment is new- 
ly formed, the non commissioned officers were 

* We suppose the word in the original is 
fourrier. We know not whether “ harbinger,” 
used by the translator, is the corresponding 
military word. Their duty is to provide lodg- 
ings for the men, and to look after the distri- 
bution of their provisions —Ep. 


gle 
almost all employed in writing, he made me his 
This employment attached 


private secretary. 
and | confess that there 


ime still more to him; 
was something seductive 
way that completely fascinated my min 
sentiment of admiration [ felt for him 
still stronger, when | represented in my own 
fancy this young commander on the battle 
field—every thing im him announced one of 
those men whom nature seems to have formed 


and irresistible in his 
i. The 


became 


for command 

Ondet, it is well known, was at the head of 
ane of the secret societies formed in the French 
army, called Phi/adelphes Guillemard en- 
deavours to vindicate his colonel from enter- 
taining the rash views attributed to him; and 
relates some conversations, which he states 
that he overheard, with that view. Oudet was 
created a general by Napoleon on the evening 
before the battle of Wagram, which was fought 
on the tth July In this battle he received nu- 
merous wounds: he was taken from a heap of 
corpses from the field, apparently lifeless, and 
soon became really so. His soldiers, when 
they heard of his death, it is said, tore the ban- 
dages from their wounds; a lieutenant shot 
himself over his grave, and Savournin threw 
himself on his sword while the funeral cere- 
mony was being performed. Guillemard was 
severely wounded, and left on the field ; he 
was awakened from a state of insensibility, by 
the frosty air of the morning after the battle 
He was then taken to the ambulance, where he 
recovered from his wounds 

“ The day after I was sent to the ambulance 


it was visited by the Emperor, accompani d | 


by Massena and two or three ge neral officers 
he was a quarter of an hour in visiting our 
ward. A calm and satisfied look shone on his 
countenance; he had no sword, and had under 
his arm his hat full of gold coin. He stopped 
at every bed, said something to every patient 
inquired about his wound, and before going 
further, threw on the bed two or three Napo- 
leons, accordivg to the patient's rank. When 
he left our ward, we made an effort to rise up 
on our beds, in spite of the sufferings we felt, 
and saluted him with acclamations which he 
received witha smile of kindness and good will, 
casting a last glance round the hall before he 
went out. It was thus that the Emperor in- 
spired the soldier with enthusiasm 

“On the same day, Savournin came to see 
me: our third battalion, to which he belonged, 
had remained with the main body of the army, 
and had not been engaged in the ill-fated action 
of Ebersdorf. My friend was profoundly af- 


flicted at the disaster our regiment had sus- | 
As soon as I embraced him, I men- | 


tained 
tioned my regret at the colonel’'s death. ‘ He 
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by the painful smile on his countenance; I saw 
but too clearly, at the very first glance the 
truth of Savournin’s statement. Colonel Ou- 
det was losing his blood by a wound in the 
breast. which had broken open again that 
morning; and it was in vain that he had till 
this moment tried to conceal his weakness and 
his sufferings; his strength declined every 
moment, and the marks of dissolution already 
began to disguise the beauty of his martial 
figure. He seemed-to recover for a moment ; 
| was standing beside his bed ; he stretched out 
his hand to me, and as I presse d it, several 
men of the ninth collected round us, he made 
a last effort to address us, and said: ‘ My fel- 
low soldiers. I shall not have time to recom- 
mend you to the Einpe ror; | hope that he will 
learn your conduct, and will fully reward it 
This is my consolation on leaying you He 
added some unconnected words and expired 


By the universal regret expressed by those pre- 
sent on this melancholy occasion, it was easy 
to discern what where the colonel’s merits, and 
the affection borne to him by his regiment 

“| was led away, or rather carried back to 
my bed. Savournin was full of sombre despair, 
and left me without saying a word; I searce ly 
thought of retaining him, I was so painfully 
affected at the melanc holy seene I had just 
witnessed 

The next day, at the hour when the sad 

ceremony was to be paid to my colonel, | 
crawled to the window to see him carried by 
He was to be buried in the garden belonging 
to the house that served us as an hospita 
The persons present were all soldiers, most of 
them wounded Whilst they were lowering 
him into the grave, the company crowded 
round ; my eyes were fixed on this motionless 
group, when all at once some unforeseen event 
seemed to throw it into confusion They 
rushed towards one spot, and I saw some one 
carried away. My uncertainty was not of long 
duration, for I learned in a few minutes after- 
wards, that Savournin, rendered desperate by 
his sorrow at the colonel’s loss, and perhaps 
disgusted with a life, in which all his best 
founded hopes vanished one after another, had 
thrown himself on the point of his sword, be- 


| side the grave of Oudet.*” 


is not dead,’ said he, ‘ but there are small hopes | 


of saving him. He is in an adjoining ward 
covered with wounds, and surrounded by his 
own men. I have obtained leave to attend 
upon him, and have only left him for a mo- 
ment, for the purpose of seeing you.’ 

“ On the third day, Savournin came and in- 
formed me that the colonel was dying, and that 
no hopes remained. I would absolutely see 
him ; Savournin called a soldier, and they two 
assisted me in getting up, and supported me as 


far as his bed. He knew me, as I perceived 


On his recovery, Guillemard feeling no de- 
sire to join the wreck of the Sth, Oudet’s re- 
giment, whose buttons he had not yet put on, 
and hearing that his old regiment had been 
nearly half destroyed with its colonel, and that 
another had been appointed, he preferred to 
rejoin it. It was stationed at Getzendorf, three 
leagues from the place of his ambulance. Guil 


* In the Histoire des Societés secretes de 
larmée, it is stated, that “ Oudet and the 
band of heroes who had been cut down along 
with him, were deeply and bitterly regretted 
by the whole army. Some wounded officers 
who had been sent to the same hospital tore off 
the bandages from their wounds when his 
body was removed to be buried. A young ser- 
ewer of his regiment rushed upon the 
point of his sword a few steps from his grave 
A lieutenant, who had served with him in the 
68th demi-brigade, blew his brains qut. Hit 
funeral, in fact, resembled that of Otho.” 
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emerd determines to have a chat with this co- 
jonel. who listens very favourably to his design. 

“| resolved to take a walk over to Getzen- 
dorf, which I was permitted to do by the head 
surgeon. I saw 
what circumstances L had left the regiment he 
commanded, and showed him my desire of en- 
tering it again He asked what company 
| had belonged to, and told me to come back 


inan hour. On seeing him again I perceived 


ghat the inquiries he had made concerning me 


were tar from being unfavourable. He told 
me that there were still two posts of harbinger 
vacant of the five that were killed at Wagram, 
and that I should enter in this capacity among 
the light company of the second battalion 

Afler remaining some time in comfortable 
quarters in Germany, the regiment was order- 
ed to Spain, where it remained for a while at 
Puertolas 
the principal part of Arragon, and a part of Ca- 
talonia. On the 5th January, the regiment 
passed through Arragon, crossed the Wbro at 
Alborga, and remained a few days at Galba 
As Guillemard was proceeding from Galba in 
is quality of fourrie r, ae companied by only 
two soldiers, he was attacked by guerillas ; both 
his companions were mstantly mutilated, and 
one of them put to death; he was on the point 
ef suffering the same fate, when an accidental 
recognition of hii by a Spaniard, whom he had 
formerly materially served, saved his life, but 
not his liberty. Jii friend and saviour is too 
much of a patriot to let so active an enemy as 
our author loose upon his country. He is con- 
sequently taken about by the guerillas until a 
convenient opportunity eceurs of sending him 
to the Spanish depot of French prisoners on a 
desert island called Cabrera, in the neighbour- 
hood of Majorca. This island was ¢rowded by 
French prisoners, who appear to have amount- 
ed to between six and ten thousand men. The 
description of the state of society here is the 
most singular and the most interesting portion 
of the volume. Guillemard proceeds to the 
island on board the brig which conveys the pe- 
nodical allowance of provision, and gives the 
following account of its reception :-— 

“1 was given in charge of the captain of the 
brig, w ho was to convey me to my destination ; 
at half-past tey the vessel weighed anchor, and 
at two in the afternoon we were within sight 
ef Cabrera. 

“ When we approached the coast, we saw the 
rocks on the shore crowded with people; I 


could soon distinguish the persons individually, , 


who had their eyes fixed upon us, and seemed 
to follow our movements with anxious care. | 
examined them in my turn, without being able 
toaccount for the scene before me ; at last a 
sudden impulse, which struck me with asto- 
nishment and stupefaction, told me that the 
men before me were Frenchmen, whose lot I 
was come toshare. Many of them were quite 
naked, and as black as mulattos, with beards 
fit for a pioneer, dirty and out of order; some 
had pieces of clothing, but they had no shoes, 
or their legs, thighs, and part of their body were 
bare. The number of these new companions 
of mine, I estimated to be about five or six 
thousand, among whom I at last saw three with 
pantaloons and uniforms still almost entire ; 


the colonel, told him under | 


At this time Suchet was master of 


| then came forward, 
| ted to their mess, and carried them away; the 


| the whole body were mingled together on the 


rocks and the beach, were shouting with joy, 
beating their hands, and following us as we 
moved along. I supposed that the arrival of 
provisions was the cause of their running to 
the shore; but other objects soon called my at- 
tention; the ground a little way from the shore 
was covered with groups of huts, pretty much 
like those we are wont to have in our camps, 
but neither so regular nor so clean. In front 
of one of these rude constructions, on a pine 
tree, about fifteen feet high, crossed over at 
top by a bar, was attached a man completely 
naked, and making the most violent efforts 
For what reason bad he been put there? This 
was one of the first questions I resolved to ask 


on my arrival at Cabrera, I shall explain it a 


| little further on 


“The brig came at last quite close to the 


| shore, and was fastened to a rock, and a plank 


was put out for us to land. About twenty pri- 
soners only were allowed to come on board, 
while a file of thirty Spaniards were drawn up 
on the shore, and were ready to fire on any of 
the rest who should make any sign of coming 
too near. The provisions were landed on shore 
by the prisoners who were allowed to approach ; 
1 also landed, and in about an hour after the 
brig was under weigh, and was speedily out of 
sivht 

* An immense semi-circle was formed round 
the spot where the bread and meat had been 
deposited. Ten or twelve persons were in the 
centre; one of them had a list in his hand, and 
called out successively for the different divi- 


| sions to come forward, and likewise cried out 


their respective numbers. Three or four men 
received the rations allot- 


private divisions were then made among them- 
selves. I should not give a just idea of the 
manner in which the distribution was made, by 


| saying, that the utmost order and regularity 


was a 


I doubt 


roby pe it was more than order, it 
ind of solemn and religious gravity 


| if the important and serious duties of ambassa- 
| dors and ministers of state, have ever in any 


country been fulfilled with such dignity as was 
shown on the countenances, and in every 
movement of the distributors. Bread seemed 
to be a sacred object, the smallest morsel of 
which could not be secreted without commit- 
ting a heinous crime ; the smallest pieces which 
had been broken off in the conveyance, were 
gathered with care and respect, and placed on 
the heap to which they belonged I was busily 
engaged in surveying this singular ceremony, 
and took no share in it myself; I did not know 
whom I was to apply to for rations, which I 
had an equal claim to with the rest; hence | 
was soon left alone, for every one went off 
with his supply. This, however, I was not 
much concerned at; I had four loaves in my 
knapsack, two pounds of salt beef, and a bottle 
of rum ; with these I could do till the next dis- 
tribution of provisions. I wandered up and 
down the shore with a staff in my hand, and 
my knapsack on my back, and I was thinking 
of walking into the interior of the island, when 
I was addressed by some of the prisoners, and 
in a few minutes surrounded by a considerable 


crowd. The distribution of provisions had 
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been a matter of too great importance for them 
to pay attention to me at first; but it would 
seem, after the staff of life, what they loved 
most was to hear news of their native land. I 
was overwhelmed with questions about the si- 
tuation of various regiments, but above all of 
the state of France, and the affairs of the Pe- 
ninsula. I told them all I knew. Several 
times when I was speaking of our late victo- 
ries, my voice was drowned by shouts of joy, 
mingled with expressions of courage, national 
pride, and vengeance.” 

Here again Guillemard is fortunate enough 
to meet with an old acquaintance, who takes 
him under his protection 

«“ All at once, an individual rushed through 
the crowd, crying out, ‘ It is Guillemard,’ forced 
his way to me, and eagerly embraced me. | 
had some difficulty in recognising him; it was 
Kicaud, a serjeant in the ‘th regiment, like 
me, one of the survivors of the action of Ebers- 
dorf. He had no shirt, and wore pantaloons of 
sail cloth, cut off at the knees, and leaving his 
legs bare; a piece of very scanty waistcoat, 
and shoes from a collection of 
tied round the ankle with strings—somewhat 
like the sandals worn by the ancients—com- 
pleted his costume 

As soon as | had no more news to tell, the 
circle was broken up, and the crowd dispersed 
Ricaud took me by the hand, and led me toa 
sort of hut about three feet high, which he oc- 
eupied along w ith three others, and invited me 
to sleep there till [ had procured a place for 
myself. We took supper in front of the hut; 
I gave Ricaud and his companions the provi- 
gions | had brought, which we partook of along 
with a part of what they had received We 
conversed for a long time; night came on, and 
we lay down on a small spot of dry grass that 
formed the floor of our dwelling, into which we 
could only enter one after another, with great 
difficulty . by creeping on our bellies 


made soles, 


‘] was very tired, and soon fell into a sound 


sleep, but it did not last long Towards mid- 


night. torrents of cold water poured down on | 
i 


iy face and body, and made me start up with 
alarm. A storm prevailed over the island ; the 
thunder rolled without intermission, and a 
heavy rain, mingled with hail, poured upon us, 
while a furious hurricane blew over the island 
The roof of our hut was made of grass and 
reeds, and could not hold out long against such 
an attack ; it was soon pierced through in every 
direction, and the hut itself became a puddle, 
in which we lay engulfed. The oaths of my 
companions were soon added to the war of the 
elements 
had been made to hold no more than four, and 
we were now five in number, and could not 
move without hurting each other. When dis- 
content prevails, any pretext ts laid hold of; 
one of my hosts abused Ricaud, and reproached 
him for having invited a stranger who had in- 
creased the inconvenience of their situation 
The latter gave him a sharp reply, and tried to 
make him hold his tongue They swore at 


French Serjeant. 


After a great deal of noise, it was settled that 
they were to fight next day. The rain ceased 
and we again fell asleep 

Although the island was absolutely destitute 
of a single warlike weapon, yet duels it ap 
pears took place frequegtly ; and Guillemard 
was destined the first morning after his arriva 
to be a second in the very curious one whi 
arose, as has been deseribed in the last ex 
tract 

“The sun had just risen, when Ricaud 
roused me to request I would act as his second 
I was not in one of those beds from which on 
rises with reluctance. Our dressing arrange 
ments were soon made, and as we had ‘enteres 
our hut the evening before head foremost, an 
were unable to turn we 
out one after another feet foremost, resting 
upon our heels and elbows 

*“ After drinking some rum with Ricaud an 
his antagonist, I tried to bring about a recone 
liation;; but they told me that it was of no use 
and both declared that the thing must be dons 
I was too well acquainted with military cus 
toms to make any attempt at combating ‘a rea 
son so peremptory. Besides, 1 had no grea 


ourselves, crawled 


| fears of the result of the duel; I presumed tha 


| plish it 


To our infinite misfortune, the hut | 


each other for a while, and would not have | 
stopped there, had they been able ; but the hut | 


was not high enough for any one to rise up, 


even on his knees, and it was impossible to get | 


out till the man nearest the hole had crept out. 


the shadow of a sword, sabre, or pistol, was 
and I fa 
cied that these worthies were going to have a 
game at fisty cuffs, in imitation of the ancient 
Romans, 
re But I soon saw that a deter 
mined mind will always find means to accom 
Before setting out, Ric 
said that as he was the person insulted, he ha 
the choice of weapons, and wished to fight wit 
‘You know,’ said Lambert, a corp 
ral of aregiment I have forgotten the name o! 
‘that I am unacquainted with the point, s 
that if we wish to fight on equal terms, let us 
draw the razor. This sadly puzzled me, for | 
had no idea of the matter. Ricaud was deter 
have Lambert would 
so that they were 
forced to draw lots, when the latter gained his 
point 

“ He left us and returned in about a qt 
of an hour with a pair of English razors 
During his absence Ricaud had instructed me 
concerning the manner in which they were 
going to fight, and the kind of duels that daily 
took place at Cabrera. Sometimes they fixed 
the halves of razors at the end of long sticks 
and used them as swords; at other times they 
used knife-blades, razors, and sometimes even 
awls and sail-makers’ needles 

“We took two sticks about an inch thick 
and three feet long, and prepared to fix the 
razors on them. But as we had not what was 
necessary for the purpose, we went to the ba 
zaar to buy some articles. This was the mar 
ket for the It was situated at 4 
spot honoured with the name of the Palas 
Royal, surrounded by ten or twelve huts, and 
containing as many stalls, some in the open 
air, others with a slight covering, with one en¢ 
fixed to the ground, and the other supported by 
two poles. Here were sold bread, some salt 
fish, scraps of cloth, thread, needles, wooden 
forks and spoons; the various produce of the 
industry of the prisoners; pepper, twine, aud 


not to be found in the whole island; 


to whom they already bore so muct 
semblance 


purposes 


SCISSOTS 


mined to the scissors 


not give up the razors; 
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other articles in the smallest quantity, for one 
could buy a 
er than one’s hand. 
snuif, three of which cost a sous. |] remember 
a Polish officer who owed nine pinches, and 
the sh 
credit 


brought two bits of twine, and after 
i the weapons, we hastened to the ce- 
It was on @ hill about a quarter of an 
from the Palais Royal. Since the 
‘the prisoners at Cabrera, they had 
chosen this spot as a place of rest 
ho had sank under their husery, or 
illen by the hands of their compa- 
ist that they also met to settle 

erences in single cowbat 
When we reached 


spoke 


“aw 


here 


the ground, I again, for 
about making the matter 
they were determined 
fighting, I told them that as I w is the first 
cause of the quarrel, it was for me to uphold it, 
and take Ricand’s place. Neither he nor his 
adversary would agree to this, and I saw my- 
self forced at last to give them up the wea- 
which | carried till Ricaud 
oft mat; and as Lambert had 
is on, he was soon ready. 
ves in a fighting attitude, 


on 


pons, 


now 
threw his waister 
nothing but pantaic 
They put 
nd both displayed great coolness and cx urasre 
ie stronger of the two, 
required all his skill to parry 
were aimed at him: the razor 

his head and shoulders with- 

on, and struck him at last on the 
made a furious thrust in return. but 
it did not reach its object fully, 
1 it made a pretty seratch on Lambert's 
We r between them when blood 
vegan to flow; we separated them and made 
them shake hands: as their wounds were not 
“onsequence, we all returned to break- 
fast together in front of our hut 

Ricaud and G 


their quarte 


Lambert w much t 


my friend 
rusts that 


rimt 
He 


rtunately 


ehin 
lhour 


ished 


f mine h 
uillemard resolved to take up 
1 the latter observing 
the insufficien Vv and inconvenience of the huts 
Mat had been already ex nstructed by his coun- 
trymen, det to by 


ice of much superi portions. The dif. 


torether ; 


rmiines outdo them in 
edit 
ficulties he has to enc inter 


‘IT walked beside him 


teflecting on the fate 


are 

absorbed in thoueht. 
of the six thousand Ro- 
ny eyes, thrown upon a 
esert island, without arms or tools of any 
!,and having nothing to look to but their 
iiventive industgy, the native energy of 
1 was informed that the whole 
colony had but one hatchet 


The hatchet belonged 


tinson Cruenes 


alin 
and 
Frenchmen 


, and one saw made 


out of an old iron hoop 

‘0 a sailor, and the saw to a corporal of a regi- | 
ment of foot. They hired them out at the rate 
of three half-pence a day. and a deposit, to 
those who had occasion for them: and it was 
by ‘r part of the huts in 

he island had been « mstructed. These huts | 

“d in the middle of the island, | 


their aid that the yreat 


in front | 
port and those of the soldiers of 
were grouped together. In size 
“emed to me to be greatly 

In front of 
rardens eaclosed with 

‘ences of pine branches, and ¢ otaining flowers 


supe ri dwelli 
some n were little 


single thread, a scrap of cloth no 
and even a pinch of | great deal better: 


keeper refused to give him any more 


and culinary vegetables. In general, however, 
I thought that they might have been made a 
I said so to Ricaud at once, 
and told him that I would begin to show him 
some proofs next day. 
| “In fact, I hired the hatchet and saw, and, 
| assisted by some of my fellow prisoners, I set 
| about constructing a hut, which occupied me 
eight entire days; but it quite astonished them 
| When completed ; one could stand up in it, and 
| the walls were four feet and a half high, and 
were constructed of a double row of branches, 
firmly entwined together, with 
ces filled up with grass and a clayey sort of 
} earth, which I had found out in a cave ina 
distant part of the island: in making the roof. 
{J employed rushes, so well arranged, and so 
| firmly bound together. th itnota drop of water 
could penetrate thin the hut Ry a sincular 
piece ot good fortue, I had found on the shore 
| a plank, about three feet long and two broad 
quite uninjured, and | resolved to put up a 
shelf in our hut to hold our provisions. On the 
south side I made a hole about half a foot in 
diameter, for the parpose of giving light and 
ar, and when required, it could be stupped up 


with a handful of grass 


all the intersti- 


ver the 
island in search of the « bye cts I Wis in need of 
but in ¢ mveying them home I found assistance 
| | had never thought of. An ass had been a} 
lowed for the use of the prisoners, to conver 
the provisions of those who x ere encamped 
farthest from the sh Martin, as we called 
him, fered and browzed peaceably over 
and was always ready to lend his 
back to burdens. sometimes to a club. How 
| ever, he was highly esteemed for his patience 
} and valuable services: and among the six thou 
| sand owners of this common property, few 
would have dared to ill-use him, without ex 
citing the anger of their companions; he was 
| of important use to me, and greatly shortened 
pour 
When it becomes 
persen as Guil 
ately chosen 


| “1 was obliged to co repeatedly all 


re 
wan 
the island 


| 


my ] 
known that so illustrious a 
lemard is arrived, he is immed)- 
on the council; an institution in 
which is invested the government of the socie- 
ty. The nature of crime is singularly modified 
by the circumstances in which the se tely 
s placed, and the manner of punishment a 
much so as the criine 
stoned te 
he 
up, 


as 
A bread-stealer was 
crowd 
tree, and the criminal was 
left without food, and exposed to 
and weather for the ) 


death by the surrounding 
villory Was a 
ind 
the sun 


term of his sen 
tence 


rocity, after bread- 
ying of any one attempt- 
When Guillemard h id finished 
his hut, he selected, in addition to Ricaud, two 
more companions Jo share the luxuries of his 
abode, whom he picked out from t} 
of the council, for certain « 
and intelligence he 


The crime next in at 
stealing, was the betra 
ing to ese ipe 


members 
yualities of ents rprise 
had observed them to pos 
From this time forward the whole 
tion of the quate rnity is tarned to making 
ney and making their ¢ scape. With th 
view, Guillemard establishes a theatre, writes 
out plays from memory. and with his friends 
acts every night to crowded h His the- 
atre was a huge » Which und in a 
state of dex iy and which he c 
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ed yellow with a border of red, and hung round 
with garlands of leaves 

«“ About three hundred persons could find 
room in my cistern, and as | had put the places 
at two sous, it was completely crowded ; the 
company descended into 1 by the ladder | had 
made ; and a confidential man was placed on 
the first step to receive the money, which he 

ut into a little cloth bag that was tied round 
Pic neck The theatre was lighted up by 
of pine wood, borne at different dis- 


torches 
by the attendants of the theatre, and 


tances 
they lighted fresh ones in proportion as the 
ethers were consumed All the allusions to 
our sitnation in the tragedy were notice d, with 
a tact that would have done honour to the taste 
ef a more brillant assembly. At the debut :— 
‘Nous voici dans Lemnos, dans cette ile sau- 
vage, 
Dont jamais nul mortel n'aborda le rivage 
wwered with shouts of applause and 


bring down the roof of 


we were ce 

I thought they would 

the cistern when I pronounce d this line:— 

‘]Is m’ont fait tous ces maux, que les dieux le 
leur rendent 

bliwed to repeat it, and to stop for some 


1 was « 
ow the agitation of the audience to 


time, to a 
he ‘ 
In t 
not idle— 
« Every one was busy at Cabrera; we had 
tailors, shoemakers, public criers, artisans in 
hair. bones. and tortoise-shell, and some who 
out with their _kmives little figures of ani- 
mals in wood ; and about two hundred men, the 
wreck of a dragoon regiment, raised im Au- 
vergne, were quartered in a cave, and made 
The latter had only one 
among the whole 
leave them 


ied 
mean time his fellow prisoners were 


i 


eut 


Spoons ¢ { box-wood 
pantaloon and one uniiorm 

corps, and these seemed ready to 
very speedily _and were delivered successively 
to one of their number appointed to receive 
their provisions All the articles | have ennu- 
merated were sold at low prices, to the crews 
of the brig and gun-boats, and to some Spa- 
m our singular mode of life, or the 


, who 
hope of making a good speculation, attracted 


te our settlement 

“But the most abundant articles with us, 
srofessors of all kinds. One half of the 
rs gave lessons to the other half. No- 
on all sides, but teachers of 
music, mathematics languages, drawing, fenc- 
ing, above all, dancing and single-stick. In 
fine weatner, all these } 
lessons at the Palais Royal, quite close to ear h 
other It was quite common to see a poor de- 
vil half naked, and w ho had often not partaken 


of food for twenty-four hours bet 


were | 


prison 
thing was secn 


yrofessors gave their 


‘ore, singing a 
very gay air of a country da 
it from time to time, for the purpose of 


ing 
with infinite seriousness of demeanour, 


saying, 
to his pupil 
drawers: ‘ That's right, keep time with your 
partner, wheel round, hold yourselves grace- 
tully 4 little farther on, a teacher of single- 
stick was showing off his aequirements, and 
ite the emulation of his pu- 
as, That will do; am 
if you go on with the same 


endeavoured to ex 


pil by su h phrase 
satished with you, 
success; in Jess thana fortnight you may show 


| ter to ask his aid, 


| upon a plan instantly, 


| the thirty-two pol 


| guished, through th 


| ereaked under our feet 
| asleep, wrapped up 
| of us was to take charge of; 
nee, and interrupt- 


dressed in the remains of a pair of 


yourself in company A scrap of paper, abou 
as large as one’s hand, was placed as a sign 


| and the most eminent of all our professors had 
| no better.’ 


The unceasing vigilance of Guillemard and 
his friends is at length rewarded by an oppor 
tunity of escape We will give the narrative 
of the attempt in his own words 

“| was one evening performing the Disstpa 
teur of the Destouches ; ¢ ‘hobar was on guard 
and did not come to the theatre ; | was at the 
and looked down towards the promp 
when I saw his place occu 
pied by Chobar: ‘ News,’ said he ina whisper 

his 


last scene, 


and in a very tremulous voice, but 
glowing with joy and impatience. I do not 
know how I had stre ngth to recite on the 
stage the little that remained for me to say 
I ran over it as quickly as possi le, hastened 
ont with Darlier and Rieaud, and joined Che 
bar. who was impatiently waitmg for our arri 
He informed us that about nine o'clock, @ 


val 
had made several attacks 


boat, with three men, 
between Rabbit Island and Cabrera, that it had 
at length come to our coast. and had beer 
drawn ashore. Chobar had concealed himself 
behind a rock, had seen the three men light 4 
fire. take their repast, and lie down under the 
side of their boat, where they would pass the 
night, and prob ibly start again at break of day 
“Our resolution was soon taken; we agreet 
and it was put in exect 
tion in every partic ular, with as much exact 

ness and good fortune as if the circumstances 
had been prepared for us. So soon as noise 
had ceased in the camp, we set out, loaded wit 

provisions for more than four days, a keg © 
water, and ropes of various sizes. We were 
obliged to go round a long way to avoid pass 
ing near the camp, und before we reached the 
spot to w hich Chobar conducted us, three quar 
an hour elapsed, which seemed to us 
there was a fresh breeze trom 


ters of 
intolerably long ; 
the south-west, and if we had had our choice « 
nts of the compass, we could 
not have pointed out one that was more fa 
yourable to our designs The night was cold 
When we approached, we distin 
e darkness, the black form 
boat between us and the glimmering 
‘the horizon; we slackened our pace. 
athed or touched the s ind that 
We moved to lee 


sailors 


and’ dark 


and searcely bre 


t, perceived the three 
in their cloaks: as every 
thing had been settled beforehand, we had on! 
to pot out by a motion which of the men eat 
in a few minute 


ward of the boa 


they were gagged with handkerchiefs, boun 
together, and plac ed in the bottom of the boa 
which we had set afloat, and with whic h we 
went to Rabbit Island We landed there, 2° 
explained to our prisoners that we were deter 
and that we should be fore 


mined on escaping, 
to leave them in the pv 


ed, for our own safety, 


| sition we had put them in, but that they woul 


certainly be extriecatéd in the course of the 


morning by Frenchmen or Spaniards, wh 
could not fail to perceive them. Without fur 
ther remarks we took them, one after another 
palled off their cloaks, their thic k pantaloons 
and Catalonian caps. In exchange for thei! 
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about 


sign 


loaks, we dressed them in the fragments of 
left tl i 


forms; we 


our un ‘mh some provisions, 


which was more than 


rs had seventy frances in money 
the value of their boat, and after wishing them 
rd and every sort of prosperity, we embarked and gain- 
oppor d the open sea 
rrative We fortunately possessed a real treasure 
we had preserved till now more care- 
wssipa- han the apple of our eye—this a 
guard yass. belonging to Darlier, which he 
at the had nstantly carried th him till the P -riod 
yromp med our association. We soon found 
OCCE the coasts of the kingdom of Valentia 
hisper bout fifty leagues to the S. W. and that 
8 face ‘ -e driving towards them with the wind 
do not ft. at the rate of six knots an hour, we 
on the | therefore easily join the French army on 
afew. ie following night, provided they occupied 
stened t vast How the latter case might be we 
d Ch , and this somewhat damped our 
ar arr y rate we were firmly resolved 
lo k, a es rather than to be taken back 
attacks rt of Cabrera 
it 
d veer At 
licht a island, which seemed like distant clouds ; 
der the the wind still blew in the same direction, a id 
iss the with the same fore Abont four in the after- 
of dav noon, we th might we could perceive the coast 
anseei of Spain; in fact, we saw its outlines on the 
ences horizon as the sun sank low, and were seen ena 
exact bled to distinguish the houses, trees and rocks 
stances is the shore. Night came on, and we still 
s noise moved on with the same rapidity towards a 
ad wit coast that none of us had any knowledge oi 
keg of we knew only that the whole of this part was 
‘e were lof breakers, so that it was very dangerous 
id pass yo near the shore 
red the It was somewhere about eleven at nivlit. 


mile ahead of 
lights in va- 


and the masts of several ves 


we discovered. about a 
ul, a ral 
is directions, 
We thought it must be some small port, 


undin our uncertainty whether the coast was 


quar 
ze trom 


to us ge of white houses, 


hoice o! 


e could 

ore fa ccupied by our countrymen, we resolved to 
‘as cold avoid it. We therefore tacked a | 

. distin he north, and left it on the 

ek form also took ina sail, and as many 

smering could of the other, to slacken our 

Ir pace, yenable us to make the land w 

ind that After half an hour's sailing, we 

to lee than a cable's i noth fro: . and we 
sailors perceived that good 1 

s every trom beginning to end of 

rad on! came to a fine beach of sand and gravel, that 
en ea presented not the slightest appearance of dan- 
minute ger. After sailing al few imu 


to choose a proper spot, 


and the boat ran in and gr 
shore, that we landed with water only to our 
Knees 


. boun hoisted our sail, 
he boa’ 
ile h we 


pre, ane 


mnded so near the 


e deter They land, and repose among the rocks for 
be fore the night; the next morning they sueceed in 
pe getting to Tortosa, and join the French army 
y would Gaillemard resumes his duties, and at the siege 
. of thei of Tortosa, according to his own account, per- 
js, whol] forms prodigies of valour. He takes prisoner 


out fur than three officers in a string; one 
ynother.# English and two Spanish officers. He 
taloon®§ sents his prisoners to his colonel, and delivers 
or theif their three swords. So brilliant an exploit in- 
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no less 


pre- 


32] 


duced the colonel to take him and his prisoners 
before the marshal 
“The marshal reproached the three officers 
in an ironical manner, and then asked me how 
| had taken them. ‘At one of the gates of 
Tortosa,’ | replied. He said little to me, but 
what he did say was so flattering, that F was 
puffed up with pride and satisfaction, and 
thought myself more than rewarded for the lit- 
tle I had done He added that he would next 
day put me in the list of those who were to 
receive the eross of honour, and concluded by 
asking me if | had any favour to ask from him. 
‘Yes, marshal,’ said 1, unable any longer to 
keep down the enthusiasm raised by the praise 
he lavished on me Yes, I have a fevour to 
ask of you. *Whatis it?’ ‘That I be allow- 
ed to mount the first to the assault when you 
Certainly you may depend 
my brave fellow, said he after a mo- 
pause, during which I thought that 
it ine w 
»in then To 
a brave man, Guillemard’s 


town 


torm the 
upon if 
inentary 


he locked 
Wi 


i some astonishment.’ 
rshals astonishment 
some of his own exploits, 

h of that of “ mine an- 
ess we are inclined to 
sind of reliance upon him. His 
brera fiercely exasperated him 
t the « and the late excitement of 
aud the rapid change of scenes, had 
hin into a fever, which, though it very 
soon afierwards sent him to the hospital, might 
incited him to prodigies of 


too min 
Neverthe] 
general 
at C 


nemy 


a 
lilerings 
aval 
lus escape, 
thrown 
mits excess lave 
Vaiour 
The third corps soon gained other advan- 
tages, in which | was destined to have no share 
| ture of Tortosa, | was 
taken ill with nt f . brought on doubt- 
flurings at Cabrera; I was 
to the ind was several days be- 
een life and death. But I would absolutely 
liat | learned my decoration 
ved; | ved it from the colonel on 
t was the most powerful emotion 
ever felt in my life. Such sensa- 
be experienced twice. This ho- 
ly granted at that period, and was 
of promotion for those 
quirements to their bravery, 
On 


this 


\ tew davs after the 


less by my lor 


sent 
tw 
coun 


or 
ar 


out the day 
rece 
the paradce- 


rsure l 


nnot 


of ple 


ous 


iarantee 


of whieh it the certain characteristic 
the 
rank is the fir 


ime day is also made a serjeant 
i the military aristocracy, that 

How many 
hopes did not this lav raise In 
I was then very far from thinking that 


beyond which I was not 


ssion 


1) 


breast 
it was the boundary hi 
destined to pa 

When his leave of absence expired, the Rus- 
solved Upoo and 
been wit 

it, and was at 
l. The win 


sian expedition was ! he join- 
ed his regiment, w! 
from Spain in order to shi 
that time at Inspruck in the Tyro 
ter of I-ll was spent here; im the 
they made part of the fourth corps of 
} Prince Eug 
In July the Niemea 


uch bad ndrawn 


immer 

army, commanded b ene. (Beau 
harnois,) on the Vistula 
ithe Sth of Sep 


mber they 


was crossed; and ot 
reached, in pursuit of the enemy, th nelg 
bourhood of Borodino. “ Now comes tie bat- 
tle vou so much desired,” began the order of 
the day We have few general details of the 


2 


4 
| 


eIdventures af a French Serjeant. 


battle. What can a serjeant be expected to 
see but smoke? The regiment to which he 
belonged, however, distinguished itself in the 
storming of a redoubt; and the serjeant had 
the honour of being appointed an ensign on 
the field by the emperor in person 

“In the afternoon, the French army occu- 
pied the field of battle, and all the positions 
held by the enemy in the morning. At the 
moment we were about to take up a position, 
the regiment marched forward again, and we 
marched in columns along the lines of the 
army, moving from left to right. We had 
been moving forward for more than an hour, 
when a small detachment of lancers came 
from the direction of the burning rillage (Ss 
menowskot) and galloped past our right flank 
The regiment halted and put itself in battle 
array; it was the emperor. The colonel went 
ap to him, and seemed to be receiving orders, 
after which Napoleon rode rapidly along the 
front of the 
however, to express his satisfaction at our con 
duct in attacking the redoubt, and to make 
some promotions 
the colonel had ordered me to take when the 
officer in whose hands it was, was killed in a 
charge against the Russians. I lowered it as 
the emperor approached, and, after saluting 
it, he cast a glance towards me, reined mm his 
horse, and said to me, ‘I have seen you before, 
serjeant?’ ‘ Yes, sire, after the death of Adimi- 
ral Villeneuve.’ ‘I remember you—where did 
you obtain your decoration ‘At Tortosa, for 
taking three officers from the « nem * He is 
an ensign,’ said he to the colonel, who followed 
him, and rode on. The regiment again moved 


stopping long enough, 


I carried the eagle which 


forward ; the officers of the nearest companies | 


came to congratulate me on my promotion and 
the colonel said to me as he passed on, ‘ Ensign, 
you will be appointed this evening.’ Thurs I had 
finished my career as a non-commissioned ofti- 
cer, and was about to begin one of a quite dif- 
ferent nature 

Unfortunately, however, his regiment on 
performing some mancuvres, fell im with a 
corps of Russians; the serjeant was taken pri- 
soner, his colonel killed, and all hopes of his 
ensigney buried in the dust 

“We marched towards those points where 
we still heard the firing of cannon. The battle 
was over; but the Russians made a last effort 
along their whole line to cover their retreat. 
perhaps also with the design of keeping pos- 
session of some of the heights, and of covering 
the high road to Moscow. The colonel doubt- 
less followed the orders he had received in hur- 
rying us forward, along very difficult ground 
that had been cut up already by the movements 
of thousands of soldiers. When he saw the 
same sort of ground along our whole line, he 
thought fit to move much more to the left, so 
that he might gain the direction he wished by 
making a circuit. While we were executing 
this movement, a Russian corps, which had re- 
mained firm till then, was driven back by the 
divisions on the left, and came exactly in front 
of us. They thought we had come to cut off 
their retreat, and in fact we ourselves thought 
at first that this was the colonel’s object, but 
the disparity of numbers was too great to keep 
us tong in error. We instantly thought of 


cutting our way through this corps, while the 
Russians could not retreat, except by passing 
through our ranks. The engagement bega 
on both sides at the same moment by firing in 
platoons. A number of our men and the cok 
nel himself was killed. The major, who to« 
the command, made us rush forward to charge 
the Russians with the bayonet. Amidst 
confusion, embarrassed by the fall of the mer 
iround me, and wounded by two thrusts of a 
bayonet, I fell, but made a violent effort to pre 
vent the eagle falling into the hands of th 
enemy, who rushed on me, and threw it ove 
the heads of several ranks of them to a group 
of our soldiers, who had already cut their we 
through. This was all 1 could do. Crushe 
under the feet of the Russians, overwhelm 
by numbers, unable to draw my sabre, | couk 
not but was borne along by them 
their retreat, whilst the remains of our reg 
ment rallied in their rear 

The unhappy serjeant is sent to Siberia; a 
journey so long that we must follow him ver 
rapidly It would be tedious to describe hy 
route; the prisoners are first driven in droves 
by the Cossacks, and are then mounted 
sledges, and conveyed to the different ir 
works, among which they are distributed a 
labourers 


ret 
up 


The situation of the serjeant was 
much ameliorated by his being destined to cer 
tain works, of which the superintendent was a 
Fre nehman 
On the abdication of Napoleon, the Fren: 

prisoners in Russia were of course liberated 
Guillemard set lis return home, 
company with a fellow-captive, Colonel Lay 
lane, to whom he had become closely attached 


out on 


The colouel hav ny h id some better SOUTCEOS 
information than his companion, knew the situa 
tion of things 

“The moment we lost sight of Nishnei-Ta 
guil, and the distant peaks of the Ural moun 
tains began to disappear on our right, | said to 
the colonel, who seemed melancholy, thoug 
he had such a just subject of satisfaction: *C 
lonel, to you shall I be indebted for the pleasure 
of seeing the soil of France sooner than | cou 
have done by my own means; how can I ever 
show my gratitude for all the kindness you have 
shown to me during our captivity 7”— By you 
friendship, Guillemard.— It is yours for ever 
said |; * but, colonel, | am sorry to see you de 
pressed at the moment you are about to resume 
your career, and to return to the standard o! 
the emperor. — Guillemard,’ said Colonel La- 
pane to me, ‘there is no emperor now. — ls 
he dead? said | sorrow fully—* No—but he has 
quitted France.— Why Because he 
was beat by the Russians and English.’ — Beat 
—he—it cannot be.” ‘ Robert, he did not fall 
without a struggle.—‘ Hence, we are now 
again become a Republic Quite the con 
trary—the king has returned. — The king 
whom do you say’? Did he not die during the 
Revolution ?;— To be sure he did; but bis bri 
ther is returned, and now governs France ; after 
an exile of twenty years, he has ascended the 
throne held by his ancestors for many genera 
tions.’ 

A good but rapid account is given by the 
serjeant of his return to France, across the 
continent of Europe, and of the sensations he 
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The Burial of William the Conqueror. 


experienced on finding the immense changes 


in every thing that appeared to have taken 
place in two years. The serjeant joins his re- 
at Valence. He of course claims his 
rank of ensign, but the colonel has 
changed three times since the battle of Boro- 
dino, every officer had perished in the retreat 
from Russia, and he can scarcely find a single 
‘rin the regiunent who knows him. The 
war-othice neglects his claim. and he is com- 
pelled to go on doing his duty of serjeant. At 
Im14, the 
The blow was terri- 
The colone! was struck 
officers became restless and reserv- 
At length the colonel, a Marquis de 
who had been in the army of Cond, and a staff- 
officer in the service of the Emperor Alexander, 
embarked his troops on board some barges, and 


riment 


ength, in the spring of 
leon was heard of. 
nthe regiment 


ib-—the 


went down the river from Valence to Beaucaire 
The colonel went to Nismes, and what is singu- 
ar. took our serjeant with him 
conferences with the principal inhabitants. Nis- 
mes proved a place of enthusiastic loyalty ; no- 
thing was heard but curses of Bonaparte and 
the Protestants, whom it will be remembered 
were massacred soon after. The serjeant then 
gives some particulars of the movement of the 
royal army in the south, under the duke d'An- 
+, which were quickly stopped by the ar- 
rival of Bonaparte at Paris, and the flight of 
Louis 

‘The most inavspicious reports then began 
to circulate in our ranks. The emperor, it 
was said, was at Paris; the army had declared 
in his favour; the king and royal family had 
withdrawn from France, and General Grouchy 
was marching against us with superior forces, 
and our rear not protected. These re- 
ports completely discouraged the volunteers 
Our soldiers had marched against the Impe- 
rialists with some repugnance, but they were 
determined to do their duty, and it was not till 
now that they began to look wistfully 
the ¢ "The prince's staff became won- 
derfully thinned in the space of a few days 


rowime 


was 


agles 


landing of 


He had there | 


mondi’'s Histoire de 


| state 
been 
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eeeds with his regiment in detachments to 
Lyons, and afterwards down the Rhone to 
Nismes. There is a good description of the 
and appearance of the country after the 
hundred days, and some account of the fury 
and brutality of the population of Nismes, in 
pursuit of the unfortunate persons they called 
Protestants. The serjeant’s regiment is dis- 
persed, partly by the mob, and by the autho- 
rities, who demand their arms. The serjeant 
escaped to Toulon, where he remained some 
time 

His adventures with Murat we have already 
touched upon His next step was to join the 
army which marched into Spain under the 
Duke d'Angouleme; there it was his fate to 
be wounded, when he was sent home and dis- 
charged 

It must be admitted, that whether this book 
be in . great measure fictitious or not, it is well 
calculated to amuse an idle hour. It is too apo- 
eryphal to serve as a document for history, yet 
it presents a sufficiently probable sketch of the 
vicissitudes attendant upon the life of a French 
soldier during the imperial regime We have 
not seen the original work; the translation is, 
as the reader must have observed, very indif- 
ferent.— Monthly Reriew and London Mag 


From the New Monthly Magazine 


BURIAL OF WILLIAM THE CON 
QUEROR 


THE 


A very remarkab le account is given in Sis 
s Francais (vol. iv. p. 481) 


| of the ¢ ircumstances atte nding the death and 


| burial of 
| concluded—* 


towards | 


Things were in this state when we learned | 


that a part of the south had declared for the 
emperor, and that we menaced on all 
sides. Every one knows the ec apitulation of 
La Palud and its consequences 

“Vet, | will confess, that it was with the 
most powe srful emotions that I heard the em- 
peror’s first proclamations after his return; l 
bnew that voice which had gone to my aeart 
on the day of the battle of Borodino. The re- 


were 


were all roused at the sight of our eagles, and 
I joyfully entered into a new regiment My 
former regiment had been disbanded, and | 
now felt assured of being speedily restored to 
my real rank. This was an additional reason 
for me to double my zeal; besides, the circum- 
stances of the time were important, and if | 
did not recover the commission gained at Bo- 
rodino, | should soon acquire another.” 

During the hundred days, the serjeant’s re- 
giment marched to Lyons, and formed part of 
the corps of Marshal Suchet After the battle of 
Waterloo, a capitulation was signe ~d, by which 
they withdrew behind the Loire, with the rest 
ef the army. The serjeant afterwards pro- 


| pour y batir cette Eglise. 


William the Conqueror. It is thus 
Entin le corps etoit déja depose 
et avant qu'on le recouvrit de 
terre, Gislebert, Evéque d’'Evreax, pronongait 
son panegyrique, lorsqu’un Normand, nommeé 
Ascelin, se leva du milieu de la foule, et s’écria 
a haute voix, ‘Cet homme dont vous venez de 
prononcer léloge, vous allez l'enterrer dans 
une terre qui est & moi. Ici méme étoit ma 
maison paternelle, et il lenleva A mon Pére 
toute justice, sans jamais la lui payer, 

Je vous interdis, au 
nom de Dieu, de couvrir le corps du Ravisseur, 
avec uné terre qui mappartient.’ Cette pro- 


dans la fosse, 


contre 


testation frappa de componction les Seigneurs 


et les Evéques qui l’entendirent; ils firent im- 


| >» . 
collection of ten years, my disap} pointed hopes | médiatement autour du cercueil une collecte 


pour racheter dAscelin, le place méme ot son 
Souverain seroit enterré; ils lui promirent que 
plus tard on le compense proit pour la perte de 


son heritage, et ils lui tinrent parole; car le 


| fait qu'il avait rappele était de notorieté pub 
lique.”’ 


Low y upon his bier 
The royal C onqueror lay ; 
Baron and Chief stood near, 
Silent in war-array 


Down the long minster’s aisle 
Crowds mutely gazing stream’d , 
Altar and tomb the while 
Through mists of incense gleam’d 
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And by the torch 's blaze 
The stately priest had said 
High words of pow er and praise 
To the glory of the d ad 
They lower'd him, with the sound 
Of requiems, to repose , 
When from the throngs around 
A solemn voice arose 
Forbear' forbear it cried; 
“In the Holiest Nan 
He hath con 
But he shall not slu 
By the violat d hearth 
Which made way for you, proud shrine 
By the harvests which this earth 
Hath borne for me ar 
By the house 
On my brethren’s native 
Hence! 


Cumber our 


er'd reg 


ber there 


here 


with his dark renown 


| place not! 


I 
«¢ Will my sire’s unransom'd field, 

O’er which your censers wave, 
To the buried spoiler yield 


Soft sluinbers m the gt 


urth 


The tree before him 
Which we cherish d many a year 
But its deep root yet shall swe I 
And heave against his bier! 
The land that I have tilld 
Hath vet 
With my Home's white ashes fill d 
And it shall not give him rest 


its brooding breast 


‘Each pillar’s massy bed 
Hath been wet by weeping eyes 
_Away! bestow your Dead 
W he re no wrong ag sinst him cries 


Shame glow'd on each dark face 
Of those proud and steel-girt men, 
And they b ught with gold a place 


For their leader's dust een 


A little earth for him 

Whose banner flew so far 

And a peasants tale could dim 

The name, a nations star 
One deep voice thus arose 

From a heart which wrongs had riven— 
Oh! who shall number those 

That were but heard in Heaven 


From Blackwood s Magazine 
A WEDDING IN COURT 


ir was one fine day in September, nearly 
thirty years that a young man of the 
upper Engadine, named Alovs Voghel, set out 
full of joy and confidence to hunt the chamois 
for the last time that season, in one of the 
highest ranges of Mount Bernina. His enjoy- 
ment in this sport, which is well know n to 
amount to absolute passion in those aceustom- 
ed to brave its perils, was perhaps heightened 
by the reflection, that after his approaching 
marriage with the object of his early affection, 
the beautiful Clara Meyer, those fond entreaties 


Tro, 


2 Wedding in Court. 


and persuasive smiles, which, even on the pre 
sent occasion, had half succeeded in dissuading 
him from the enterprise, would probably be o 
ten exerted to forbid its repetition, and trans 
form the fearless chamois-hunter into a quiet 
For this once, th 


its 


peaceful husbandman 
least, he determined to enjoy to 
degree of excitement the feartul past 
with all the enthusiasm of youth and hb 
ness. he bounded from rock to rock. 
enught glimpses of the objects of h 


calculated to lure lum to the highest and 


unexplored regions f the mounta 


bered, except 
spens 

sionally 

snow; a g over 
contained a par p-pis 
fasten on the shoes in se 
ulp-knife to disime 
the slender stores of | ad, cheese 


ur hardy 


large se wher the prey 
,and A 
mountainee 


of extr 


with 


wasst 
support life, under circumstances 
The fineness of the weatly 
the 


own bright prospects o 


peril and fatigue 
the magnificence of objects which 
rounded him, hi 


proaching fell vy. combined to raise the spi 
of the 


adescrie d, it 


iocund hunter ; and when at len 


no great distance 

herd of scattered « hameois, 1 

int ‘|, trusting app 
hi 


post, his exultation was comp 


Fastening on his piked sandals 
lently round an icy ledge, whose 

suspended over an abyss, 
nus hunter would have shudderea 


hold, 
animal of the 
it dead at 
us. The report of the piece, rever 


ind taking a deliberate aim at the 
herd. he had the satisiac 
the feet of its start 


trom rock to rock, awakened many a moun 
19, and 

s hunter to a 

» atmosphere had disturbed no unpending 


ifter a moment, (allowed b 


certain that the vibra 


the joyful youth rushed forware 
f his prey 

lis rst an expenenced 
seur, was to secure the valuable skin ; this he 
stripped off, and after propitiating the mou 
»s by a tribute of the offals and wv 


f sn 
to take p session 


business. as 


tain vultur 
fer irts of the animal, he made of the sku 
attached together by the iour legs, a sort o 
knapsack, into whi h he put the horns, (a tr 
phy of the 
precious fat, and the more esteemed and de 

cate parts of the flesh. Fain would he have 
pursued the bewildered herd into still more i 

but 


shades of evening would have rendered too uw 


age and strength of his victim.) th 


accessible retreats, this the approaching 
prudent; and satisfied, for Clara’s sake, wit 
this comparatively easy triumph, he descend 
ed, singing a hunter's carol, into those lower 
mountain ranges, Where he might safely pass 
the night 

Over the side of the mountain 
chose for his desecent,.for the sake of variety 
though not precisely 
village, lay a path little frequented, and very 


by th ve 


which he 
the nearest to his n 


dithicult, but occasionally used 


acquainted with the country, as a passage in 
Italy, the northern parts of which, it is wt 


vy h vill 
| 
mda 
4 
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4 y to their tn 
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known, are chiefly supplied with confectioners 
d sellers of lemonade by the migratory in- 
habitants of the Engadine, who, however, sel- 
n fail to return with their little earnings, 
pass the evening of life in their native 


the pre 


ssuading u 


ng this path, (which he knew would at 
it distance bring him to a group of Cha- 

ht pass the night,) Aloys 
iy a bright visi« 

ng the tedium of the w 

angle in the path 

ent fall of a mighty trag- 

strain died upon 
to .horror, on 
him, the be 


n of love 


us merry 


dy 


n these peaceful regio 
ved 
pired by the w 


the bold hun 


surmounting 


cer OF SCHus 


, but weak- 
tor- 
it the 


nt 


joment to « 


body with a faint hope of re 
tated not an 


nd b 


bound r 


neck 


h rolled unheeded doy 


rength rendered almos 

Nn. he 

s; but before he could 
nature compelled hun 

and once 


reach them, 
more to lay down u 

load ire he could 
advancing towards him a part 
} 


to take a moment's space 


holy resume h 
sk, he saw 

», gathering round the 
: Various ways their horre t 


one of the more 


rata scene 


wed tried t! 


rier 


this sad 
leisure to in 
quire int 
ether 

ultribute to a special 


y drawn thein tog 

Alovsec 
position of Providence, his hay 
his ret 


most obvieus er direct 


ed chas nid oniy 
thus he 
e 


and 


been 


to s¢ rn a path by no means the 


ined 


more 


and tits benet 


round in his mind, when, « examining 
entively the features of the dead, they re- 


nhapi- 


the sku g 
att 


“we } > 
Called to his rene mbrane ¢ those an 


tant of his native valley, who had left it some 
und de vears before, to follow his fortunes onthe Italian 
he have side of the mountains. This the papers found 


on the victim contirmed; but if any property 


had been about his person, it had been carried 


more i 


oac hing 


too ut off by the assassin 

te, wit The herdsmen had, they said, been drawn to 
lescend the spot by the importunities of a faithful dog, 
e lower who now lay whining beside the body, and 


menacing those who attempted to remove it 
Aloys willingly proffered his aid in assisting to 
mvey it to the nearest village, as the herds- 
ven could ill be spared from their tlecks ; but, 
though too of even to 
eam of incurring himself the slightest sus 
picion, he could not help feeling that there 
was something ominous in thus re-entering, in 
funeral procession, a place which he had pass 


ely pass 


conscious imnocence 
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ed through but two days before, in pursuit of 
pleasure and of fame. The latter he had lost 
the means of earning, by the sacrifice he had 
made to humanity, of every vestige of his 
prey ; having been too much agitated to rescue 
from the general oblivion even the horns and 
more portable remnants of his spoil. He, how- 
ever, felt a sort of satisfaction in recollectiny, 
that having, in the delight of success, neglect- 
ed to wipe the blood from his couteau de chasse, 
that would at least bear witness to the authen 
ticity of his tale of triumph 
As the bearers of the mournful burden ap 
proached, early on the following day, the smi 
ling village of S they were surprised to 
see coming towards thei, 
to whom the J 


tropne ¢ 


a concourse of the 
hardly deemed i 


1) 


inhabitants, 
possible the 
known, and among whom, to their still #7 


cata andy be 
astonishment, tuey descried the oftic 

to secure 
whose 


er 
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unded 
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lis first 
victim's last sigh, 
ving his remains tor safety to the 
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1 perceiving their inmates alt 
attracted by the dog, 
more urgent to proceed by moonlight through 


wn paths to 


a we 


vroal 


ik and 
y advanc- 
he had deemed it 
and solicit the aid 
to pursue the murderer. His tale 
it was by his distracted air, 
even his blood-stained garments, excited uni- 
versal sympathy, and roused the whole peace- 
ful population to assist his just revenge 

On whom could suspic ion fall No nightly 
plunderers haunted these pastoral regions, nor 
could such entertain hopes of b oty in fre- 
quenting a pass rarely nsed, and known but to 
the herdsmen of the neighbouring val 
Not the slightest ground for conjecture had 
presented itself to the bewildered rusties, till 
the unexpected appearance of Aloys Voghel 
with the body , and the account of his rencon- 
tre, as given by the foremost herdsman, seem 


a8 and 


leys.— 


ed to strike with a sudden suspicion one or two 
of the inhabitants, to whom the h 
the youth ere it 

A slight whisper eireu 
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not leading direc tly to his object, and still 
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returning without having accomplished the 
ostensible purpose of his perilous excursion. 
Aloys, in perfect unconsciousness of the 
strange surmises which had arisen among his 
ignorant and credulous, though well-meaning 
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| clear up 


He is my son, and [ will accompany 
him to that dreary abode, which, whatever it 


| be to the convicted, should at least to the sus 


country men, related, in answer to the ques- | 


tions of the Landamman, the simple facts of 


his slaughter of the chamois, and subsequent 
relinquishment of his prey, to devote his ser- 
vices to the wounded man, producing, with an 
air of innocent triumph, the still bloody knife 
with which he had dismembered the spoil, as 
the sole remaining evidence of his sylvan vic- 
tory 

At the sight of the blood-stained knife, a 
murmur ran through the assembly, as it was 
evidently by a similar weapon that the murder 
had been committed; and the story of the 
chamois, by which Aloys accounted for its con- 
dition, began to bear somewhat of an apocry- 
phal character to minds already under the in- 
fluence of prejudice. It was then mentioned 
by an inhabitant of S——, that the deceased 
had been supposed to quit his native valley, 
under the influence of a rejected suit to the 
very Clary Meyer who was now about to be 
united to Aloys; and the return of a rival, 
with such an increase of wealth as might pro- 
bably weigh with her father, if not with the 
maiden herself, seemed to supply to the com- 
mission of this mysterious crime that motire 
which had hitherto been sought in vain 

The tide of public opinion, till then favoura- 
ble to the youth, bravery, and reputed probity 
of Aloys, began rapidly to turn ; and the Lan- 
damman, though his suspicions were strongly 
counterbalanced by the open frankness, and 
honest indignation, painted on Aloys’ counte- 
nance, saw himself obliged to yield to the ela- 
mour which demanded his detention. Willing. 
however, that the young man should have the 
full benefit of the testimony of his own neigh- 
bourhoed, and the solace afforded by the socie- 
ty of his friends, he readily consented to have 
him escorted to his own village of M——, 
which, indeed, as the principal seat of justice 
in the valley, possessed the only prison it could 
furnish, in the massy ruins of a baronial Cas- 
tle. of which the donjon alone remained entire 

The news of this disastrous occurrence had 
spread like wild-fire through the pastoral val- 
ley, and ere the prisoner and his escort reached 
M— _, half its families had been plunged in 
consternation by an event so tragical and un- 


expected. Very few of his townsmen lent the 


slightest credit to the atrocious charge ; the 
men were with difficulty restrained 


young 
from attempting a rescue ; but the cautious 
elders, though they disbelieved the fact, saw, 
in the train of circumstantial evidence, a pre- 


sumption against the accused, the consequen- | 


ces of which nothing short of a discovery of 
the real assassin, could well avert. 

Aloys, while conveying to the chateau ona 
hill overlooking the village, had to pass the 
cottage of Conrad Meyer, the father of Clara; 
and it was some alleviation to his misery, to 


see at his threshold the aged Conrad, who, | 


taking the young man by the hand, said before 
the assembled multitude, “I and my daughter 
know that he is innocent. There is in this a 
mystery, which God in his own good time will 


pected, be made a place of safety, not of 
punishment 

These words of Conrad soothed the indig 
nant spirit of the youth, while his influence ar 
activity gave to the gloomy dungeon all the 
air of comfort it was capable of receiving 

In the meantime, the character of Clara 
which, amid the peaceful tenor of a pastoral 
life, had hitherto found no opportunity of de 
veloping its energies, was roused by her lover's 
danger, to a heroic devotion, not incompatible 
as history has often proved, with the domesti 
virtues of the Swiss female character. Fee 
ing the most absolute persuasion of Aloy’s in 
nocence, she sought, by the most impassione: 
eloquence, to impress a similar belief on his 
simple judges; and finding that the circum 
stance of the bloody knife was the one likel 
to afford the strongest presumptive evidence 
against him, she conceiveé the romantic pri 
ject of endeavouring to invalidate it, by the 
discovery of such fragments of his lost boot 
as were of a nature to defy the effects of wea 
ther, and the rapacity of the mountaw vultare 

To attempt this perilous pilgrimage alone 
would have been rashness, not 
father was too old and infirm to be her guid 
on the occasion, and among the young men ol 
the village she felt at a loss whom to select for 
and hazardous an undertaking 
With the tact which enables one powerful an 
generous mind to appreciate similar qualities 
in another, she fixed upon the last person wh 
would have occurred to one of a common soul 
a rejected rival of poor Aloys, but one, wh 
on being candidly informed of her prior attach 
ment, had displayed a generosity and magnan 


courage ; he 


so delicate 


mity in his expressions towards the successfu 
which had forever raised him w 
Clara’s esteem 


candidate, 


To him, then, she communicated her wil 
scheme for re-establishing her lover's fair fame 
“ Franz,’ said she, “1 have not forgotten your 
generous conduct towards one whom 
might have viewed with jealousy and hatred 
and I come to give you an opportunity of doing 
a deed which will make fairer maids than poor 
Clara Meyer dispute the possession of your 
hand."——She had not miscaleulated the 
strength of the young man’s character ; he en 
tered eagerly into her views, with a mixture ot 
the generous feeling which delights in domg 
justice to an enemy, and of the disinterested 
love which seeks only the happiness of its ob- 
ject 


yo 


They fixed on the following evening for 
their departure from the village, that they 
might elude observation, and avail themselves 
of a bright moon to gain the vicinity of the 
mountains by sunrise. Clara durst not depart 
without the benediction of her father, whe 
thinking he saw in the heroic idea, the sug 
gestion of heaven, forbore to oppose it, and un 
dertook to assure the captive of his daughters 
unabated constancy and attachment, without 
exciting delusive hopes, or still more crue! 
fears, by acquainting him with the reasons 0! 
an absence, accounted for to the rest of the vi! 
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lage, by her natural desire to quit for a short | 


while a scene so distressing 

It was late in the season, and the first snows 
had fallen in the higher ranges of the moun- 
tain; but the adventurous pilgrims trusted they 
might yet easily trace the path over the Ber- 


ind the precise spot of which, where the mur- 
der was committed, he thought he should re- 


cognise from Clara's animated description. | 


Furnished with the usual requisites of moun- 
tain travellers, to which the attentive Franz 
insisted on adding a large shepherd's cloak, to 


protect Clara from the piercing cold, when fa- | 


tigue should oblige her to take some rest, they 
set out, piously invoking on their enterprise 


that blessing of Heaven, which, if purity of 


motive could secure it, they might humbly 
hope to enjoy 
The harvest moon shone bright on their 


ourse, and, invigorated by the frosty air, they | 
proceeded unconscious of fatigue for many | 


hours, passing the Chaléts before mentioned, 
while their simple inhabitants were yet buried 
in repose 


point or Col over which the path wound, and, 
pausing a moment to take breath after the as- 
vent, stood, accustomed as they were to Alpine 


| 
scenery, in speechless admiration of the noble 


prospect above and beneath them. The lofty 
peaks of the primeval Alps around them had 
ust caught the first roseate hue of morning, 
the spot on which they stood was partially il- 
luminated, while the path they had been pur- 
suing, with many a pastoral vale besides, lay 
yet in grey twilight. Clara's heart, with the 
ond superstition of her country, caught the 
omen, and she exclaimed to her companion, 

Already light and truth beam upon us, and 
“oon shall they dawn upon our benighted coun- 
trymen. See! our silver lake, our village 
spire, aye, the very stern tour of my Aloys’ 
dungeon, kindle in the blaze! Courage, Franz! 
My heart tells me we shall be successful.” 

The travellers lingered but a few moments 

mger to enjoy the sublime spectacle of the 
sun's rays on the superb glacier which lay at a 
short distance from their path, whose fantastic 
spires of crystal of every hue, from the deepest 
cerulean blue to the most vivid green, mocked 
the tints of the sapphire and the emerald. At 
any other moment it would have had charms 
to lure them from their course, but its dazzling 
and unsullied surface only reminded Clara of 
the stain on her Aloys’ hitherto spotless fame. 
It furnished her, however, with another cheer- 
ing presage. Like other glaciers with which 
she and her mountain guide were familiar, it 
had its Moraine, or border of huge stones, 
thrown up from the bosom of its deep fissures 
by the indignant heavings of the closing mass 
ofice. “Franz,” said she, “ it is an old saying, 
that the Glaciers will suffer no polluted inmate 
n their ciear bosom ; it is as old and true, that 
He who made them will not allow the load of 
guilt to rest long upon the fair fame of the in- 
hocent!”’ 

Proceeding rapidly on their way they soon 
deseried at a distance below them the rude 
cross with which the piety of the herdsmen of 
the Chaléts had marked the scene of blood, and 


| living 
| proaching the spot where a fellow creature had 
nina, with which Franz was not unacquainted, | 


| assist his danntless companion 
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their first emotion on beholding it, was to fall 


| on their knees and put up a prayer for the soul 


of the murdered, in which Clara could not for- 
bear mingling a petition for the safety of the 
The innocent pair shuddered on ap- 


been so recently immolated to avarice or re- 
venge; but their emotions were soon absorbed 
in the intense gaze with which they fathomed 
the precipice immediately below them, whose 
position exactly tallied with the artless narra- 
tive of the unfortunate huntsman 

To descend to the brink of the torrent, 
which, like an imperceptible silver thread, 
wound through the rocky defile, some thousand 
feet beneath, seemed an enterprise beyond hu- 
man agility, and Franz felt it his duty to re- 
monstrate with his determined companion be- 
fore attempting it, on the obvious danger of the 
descent, and the probability that the foaming 
flood had long ago swallowed up, and borne far 
thence, the trophies of her lover's innocence 
Finding his representations fruitless, he hesi- 


| tated not a moment in partaking her perils, in- 
They reached, just as the first rays | 
of morning tinged the horizon, that elevated | 


sisting only, for her sake, on a short period for 
repose and refreshment 

He had not neglected to provide her with 
one of those staves pointed with iron, whose 
assisiance in descending steep declivities every 
Alpine traveller has experienced; and, going 
before her to explore every perilous step, he re- 
turned, after ascertaining its practicability, to 
i Several of the 
clefts through which they were obliged to wind 
their tortuous course, were still filled with the 
snow and ice of former seasons ; these required 
a steadiness, and boldness of footing, which 
love and duty could alone have inspired in an 
unpractised female. There were moments 
when even the steadfast eye of the bold chas- 
seur sickened, as it caught a glimpse of the 
foaming torrent over which they hung suspend- 
ed in mid air, and into whose dark waters one 
false step would consign them, and fear was a 
sensation so new to him, that it pressed the 
more heavily on his usually buoyant. spirit. 
Clara, however, the object of all his solicitudes, 
preserved amid so many perils all the compo- 
sure and presence of mind inherent in her cha- 
racter, and it was only while thus generously 
rescuing it for another that Franz, perhaps, 
first fully appreciated the treasure Fate had 
denied to himself. This was no moment, how- 
ever, for vain regrets, had they been compati- 
ble with his manly and liberal character; he 
gave them to the winds, and felt only the ho- 
nest pride of the bearer of some precious de- 

osit, straining every nerve to consign it un- 
ena to its fortunate possessor. 

The more serious difficulties of the path 
were at length happily surmounted ; and when 
no other obstable presented itself than loose 
fragments of rock, or up-rooted trees, hurled 
from above by spring avalanches, the hardy 
travellers despised the familiar dangers, and 
hastened on in spite of fatigue, which none who 
have not descended the face of an Alpine pre- 
cipice can adequately appreciate. Sometimes 
whole heaps of rubbish giving way beneath 
their feet, threatened to precipitate them into 
the current below ; sometimes their path seem- 
ed blocked with such masses of rock, as to deny 
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them farther progress ; 
triumphant heroism, 
at length } 


significant 


the now no longer in 
wrrent, and shuddered they 
1 towar a dizzy steep W hich 
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stood side 


as 


to scale 

Blessing Heaven for their safety, they pur- 
sued with anxious steps separate routes along 
the bottom of the their hearts beaiing 
high with hopes and fears, in search of the ob- 
ye Providence 
rewarded with success the pure disintereste d- 
ness of Franz, for he had not proceeded many 
paces along the brink of the stream, when he 
stumbled on a chamois’ horn, which, by tts ap- 
nt dismemberment from the 


detile, 


t of so many toils and perils 


pearances of re 
head of a slaughtered animal, was evidently 
distinguished from the casual relic of one either 
killed by a fall from the heights above. or the 
victim of famine or disease. After searching 
in vain in the immediate vicinity, for any fur- 
ther part of poor Aloys’ spoil, ot which he felt 
vineed that he held in his hand one 

not a sufficiently conclusive 
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2 and her 
hatred which every 
entertains towards the most sanguinary enemy 
of his flocks; and under the irresistible influ- 
ence of both sentiments, he was half way up 
the cliff ere he had coolness to reflect on 
Clara’s certain alarm, and possible helpless- 
should a false step cost the life of her 


Swiss herdsman 


ness, 
protector 

Poor Clara, whose own want of success had 
made her watch with tenfold interest the mo- 
tions of Franz, had, on observing him pick up 
something, eagerly returned towards the spot 
with all the animation of hope; her feelings, 
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may be better conceived than ce 


when, instead of communi to 
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be by miracle 
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ring instinct, in the most inaccessible spot), 
nd should he even succeed, life might have 
n perilled in vain; the supposed robber 
ght have been unjustly immolated. But 
inz, inspired with tenfold energy by his 
ess as a marksman, flew from rock to 
wk, with the agility and recklessness of a 
availed himself of a tree of some 
firmly rooted in a fissure of the rock, 
swung ¢imself, by its aid, to a level with the 
rie, and triumphantly waved, on the end of 
s rifle, a dusky object of some size, which 
t‘lara’s heart. if not her eye, told her, must be 
That of his 
wenerous rival was, however, now little less 
heart, and she felt that, to think 
‘Aloys, while Franz was yet in peril, would 
¢ selfishness indeed , yet they perhaps uncon- 
msly mingled in the prayer with which she 
ompanied the deseent of the now cautious 
warer of a rival's ransom ' 
It was a triumphant one, and scarce the 
und and heart of Clara Meyer could have af- 
rded Franz more exquisite satisfaction than 
felt, when able to display to the transported 
ziden the horn and skeleton of the 
ul a large portion of the skin, yet knotted to 
gether by the feet into the species of natural 
ullet before described, thereby satisfactorily 
stinguishing the remains from those of an 
umal killed (as was not unfrequent) by fall- 
g from the heights during a strugyle with 
ferocious Lammer Geyer. Uad any cir 
unstance been wanting ‘to identity it with 
ye one abandoned by the humanity of Aloys 
1 irresistible one presented itself on exaimi- 
ng the skin. Entangled in the small cord 
y which the feet had been secured together, 
us the sheath of the hunting-knife Aloys had 
astily to cut the stronger one which 
and it to his shoulders 
The joy of Clara on 
tivocal testimonies of her lover's innocence 


uquetin, 


used 
beholding these une- 


nd veracity, proved more overpowering than 
il her previous perils and fatigues, and she 
mk on the ground beside the torrent, whose 
telreshing waters afforded opportune assistance 
i restoring her. With returning « 
ess, however, returned all the native strength 


nsc1ous- 


Ciara’s noble character, and her expressions 
gratitude to het 
ere only exceeded im energy, by those in- 
red by a higher power 

froin toi! and excitement 
l na- 
, when a 


disinterested companion 


purest feel 

to Fr 

ssed the summer amid the 
it Bernina), that by pursuing to its 
end the valley into which they had de- 
ended, they might emerge thr ugh a narrow 
skirts of the moun- 


nus of our 
nz (who had 


huntsmen 


ind frightful detile 
un, without again regaining its higher eleva- 
ms 

* Clara,” 
ou encountering any horr« 
gloomy uninhabited gorge can present ; for your 

ist is in Him who can make a yet darker val- 
ey lose its terrors; but from what | have ex- 
verienced of the bodily fatigue of ascending 
yonder cliff, as well as its unspeakable difficul- 
'y, l tremble to think of your attempting it. I 
velieve | remember enough of the Grabur-thal 


Vor. IX.—No. 52. 


on the 


“JT am not afraid to pro- 


rs which a 


sail he, 


se to y 


to undertake for its leading to our objet, and 
though it well deserves its dismal! title, the 
gates of death we know lead to Paradise.” 
Clara gave her willing with 
hearts and steps so light that the additional 
burden of the relics of the Chamois, and the 
huge pinions-of the Lammer Geyer, was un- 
felt, the joyous pair proceeded by an easy and 
even pleasant path up the valley. After some 
hours of almost insensible but continued as- 
cent, Franz deemed himself fortunate in dis- 
covering towards sunset, from well-remember- 
ed indications, that they could not now be far 
distant from the Chd/lets formerly mentioned 
(the only habitations the mountains afforded), 
and which the incredible fatigues and anxie- 
ties of the day would now render a truly wel 
T however, were not des- 


assent, and 


come haven Th 
tined yet 

The valley they v 
usual, 


to terminate 
re ascending became, as 
irds its upper extre- 
mity; it at len icted to a frightful de- 
file, overhuny on both sides by gigantic ramifi- 
cations of Mount Bernina, and in some places 
not r ins wide. The path had 
insensibly wound to a much height 
I id it was only through the 


ove a 


greater 


of its white foam, as, with tearfully increasing 
it darted hke an arrow through the 
chasm. There was something ominous, how- 
ever, in its sullen roar The chill of evening 
stole over them, and with it that vague inquie 
tude which so often precedes impending dan 
ger; when one of the sudden gusts of wind, so 
common in similar situations, began to rise, 
and the clouds accumulated round the setting 
sun stormy and per 
ance 


rapidity, 


to assume a ilous appear 


A great deal of light and recent snow Jay on 
the rocks, fantasticalls piled above their heads, 
and ere the unprepared, but, alas' not unalarm 
tind a place of shelter from 
in impetuous whirlwind 


ed travellers, could 
the fury of the blast, 
(well known in the Alps by the various names 
of Tormenta or Gouxen) was mingling fallen 


and falling snow in a mass resembling a dense 


cloud piercing with its subtle flakes the unpro 
tected faces of the way-worn pilgrims, and 
blinding them to the ith which it was to be 
feared would itself so be obliterated Both 
and knew it to be im 
The road, at all 
to them; ten 
ould eto 

whole 
uld at- 
where 


were aware of the peri 
minent beyond description 
times hazardous, was unknown 
munutes more of the hurricane w 
cover it entirely, nay to obstruc 
narrow hich alone they ¢ 
tain the mountain 


stood the Ch. r sole hope of shelter or 


i 
ull 
in 


the 
spot 
safety 

Every nerve was st! 
the desperation ; 
Franz almost superhuman by the tho 
having by his rash vol 
companion in so awful a situation. F 


d for a wh 


le with 


mute energy 


her at length, from bodily exhaustion, in - 

ble of further struggle with the elem 

“Clara,” said he, “it is hard to perish thus 

with victory in our hands—but at least we will 

perish together. i left you once to-day, to 
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risk my life for you, but uet for kingdoms 
would I leave you to save it!” 

“ Franz.” said Clara. in a faint but resolute 
voice, “ you must leave me—your own safety 
demands it, and it is the only chance for mine 
You have got strength and activity enough to 
combat the tempest, and, if you lose not a mo- 
ment, may gain, ere the pass is blockaded, that 
outlet which I trust will bring you to safety 
and succour. The herdsmen will assist you to 
return for me, if it is the will of Providence I 
should be saved. If otherwise, you will at 
least live to comfort the grey hairs of my fa- 
ther, and vindicate the fair name of my Aloys 


She was incapable of saying more—a sort of 


the united effect of cold and fatigue, 
gaining and Franz, 
her sheltered, 
spot. which he conceived would 
ust covered, and which he felt 


stup 
ground, 
somewhat 


seemed 
having a 
vet elevated 
be among tle 
sure he 
the ground at her head the two piked staves 
which had as 
of the cloak he carried, a sort of rude 
the sinking rushed with 
energy of despair in quest of succour 
The hurricane continued with unabated fury 


should recognise—planted firmly in 


sted their descent, and, forming 


over Clara, all the 


—the sun had set, but even had it been other- | 


wise, the heavens were enveloped in a dusty 
cloud, more resembling in its minute and pe- 
netrating nature, the sands of Arabia than the 
snows of a northern region. But Franz was a 
hardy mountaineer, and with death behind, and 
life in prospect, what is there that youth can- 
not achieve 

The pass was fast closing; but the drifts 
which blockaded it were yet soft and unconso- 
lidated, and a glimpse of the mountain slope 
beyond, lent him strength to surmount every 
On emerging from the narrow 
gorge, the force of the storm, more diffused, 
became less terrific, and a temporary cessation 
of its fury enabled Franz to discern at perhaps 
a quarter of a mile below, the Chdlets, the ob- 
jects of his Herculean efforts. He bounded, 
spite of fatigue, over the soft fleecy snow with 
the rapidity of a Chamois, and gained, breath- 
less and exhausted, the door of the nearest 
hut 

He knocked long and loudly, knowing from 


obstacle 


experience how sound and dreamless are the | 


slumbers of the peaceful herdsman ; but he 
knocked in vain. No human voice answered 
his frantic summons, though the low stifled 
growling of a dog within soon swelled to the 
indignant baying of the guardian of his mas- 
ter's property. The truth flashed on one well 
acquainted with pastoral customs The ad- 


vanced season, and threatening appearance of 


the sky, had that day caused the herdsmen to 
emigrate with their flocks to the lower pas 
tures, and the faithful dog remained till they 


should return on the morrow for such part of 


their simple store as they had been unable to 
remove 

Franz stood rooted, in all the agony of dis- 
appointment ; but while he hesitated whether 
to break open the frail door in quest of refresh- 
ment at least for his fainting companion, the 
équally slight window gave egress to the 
alarmed sentinel from within, 
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grandeur and majesty of lis race, stood a mo J 


ment eyeing the intruder, as if deterred mor 
by his familiar garb than by the rifle in his 
hand, from springing upon him. It was, 
shaggy dog of the St. Bernard breed, of w 
common size and strength; and distracted as 
was the mind of Franz, he thought he reco 
lected having seen it before 

The sight of the snow seemed to delight the 
noble animal, and divert it even from*its pos 
of watchfulness; and while it rolled its hage 
body in the familiar element, and seemed rs 
ther to enjoy than defy the tempest, Frar 
cautiously entered the hut, and seizing pre« 
pitately a flask of kirschwasser which he saw 


| on a shelf, flew down the slope, rather mecha 


nically whistling for the dog asa relief to his 


| solitude, than aware of the powerful ally he 


was enlisting in his service 

There was a lull in the tempest as he entered 
the defile. The moon struggled with sick! 
glimmer through the driving wrack; and 
could see far before him. over the now near 
uniform sheet of snow. But not a trace of 
human visible, nor did the sp 
thought he had left Clara, pres 
even a vestige of the tall staves which he } 
insure recognition. shudd 
crept over his frame, and he felt as if in leavi 
Clara he had been her murderer! 

He ran with frantic eagerness to and fr 

racked his memory for the signs indicative 
the spot he sought in vain to recognise, and 
his despair called loudly on the insensible a 
buried Clara. She answered not—but Prov 
dence, when man’s aid was vain, had sent he: 
a deliverer from the brute creation. The dog, 
who, in following Franz at a distance, had cor 
sulted more his own amusement than the 
wishes of a stranger, no sooner heard the shri 
ery of evident distress, than with the admir 
ble instinct of his race, improved by som 
vears’ residence with the good fathers of § 
ternard, he dashed through every obstacl 
ploughed up the snow with his bold front, an 
eagerly, yet cautiously, groped among it wit 
his feet. His efforts, which Franz beheld 
with pious gratitude, were for some time vagu 
and unsuccessful; at length their increasing 
energy indicated a positive gcent ; he bounde: 
over intervening hillocks, and on a spot which 
Franz had twenty times passed over, -(s 
changed was its aspect during his absence 
began to remove the snow with his paws with 
the dexterity of a pioneer, and the tenderness 
of a mother towards her sleeping child 

A glimpse of the cloak which Franz he 
suspended over Clara, sufficed to make hum 
join with heart and hand in the efforts of h 
sallant comrade. The cloak was soon wholl¥ 
disinterred, and beneath its friendly shelter 
Clara lay, protected by it from immediate co! 
tact with the chill surface of the snow, but 
course thoroughly benumbed and insensib 
Franz had immediate recourse to the bottle h 
had snatched from the hut. To make he 
swallow any part of its reviving contents wa 
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where he 
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| beyond his power; but the stimulus afforde 
| by chafing with it her feet and hands, seem 


not wholly ineffectual; and the dog, coilin 
himself, after a thousand joyful demonstré 


who, in all the | tions, into a huge fleecy ball beside her, serve 
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by his opportune warmth to assist the progress 
of restored animation 

The storm was passed, and the moon shining 
brightly in an again unclouded heaven; so that 


fm Franz could deliberately seck a spot to which 
he might bear Clara till her recruited strength | 


should permit her to accompany him to the 
Not far from him he descried a sort 
lof cave. formed by impending rocks, whose en- 


trance, before unnoticed, showed amid the sur- | 


rounding snow like a black speck. To this he 
resolved to carry her, trusting that the motion 
would contribute to restore the suspended cir- 

ulation. He was right. Scarcely had he de- 
posited her in her new retreat when she opened 
her languid eyes, and the first object on which 
they rested being the superb dog, she wildly 


exclaimed, “ Thou at least knowest that Aloys | 


{not murder thy master! 
These few incoherent words recalled to 


Franz’s bewildered mind the whole history of | 
the dog who had formerly saved the life of his | 
small | 
pply of Italian luxuries (or the use of the nu- | 


or master, when procecding with a 
erous guests of the convent of St. Bernard, 
and had been presented to him by the good fa- 
hers; on a later and more fatal occasion, he 
had summoned to his succour the herdsmen of 
the Chélets, among whom, in gratitude for 
their services, though unavailing, he liad since 
taken up his abode 

From the moment that Clara saw the ani- 
mal, her mind resumed its energy, and with it 
hope rapidly revived. ‘* Franz,” said she, “ the 
finger of heaven is in this. My rescue by this 
futhful creature is a token that my life is ne- 
essary to the vindication of his master’s sup- 
nosed murderer. Give me but an hour or two 
io repair bodily exhaustion, and | will accom- 
pany you through every obstacle.” 

So saying, her head sunk gently on the pil- 
w afforded by her shaggy deliverer; and 
Franz, whom anxiety alone had kept from giv- 
g way to invincible slumber, slept the sleep 
f toil and innocence on the hard rocky floor 
ef the cave 

It was well for the repose of the pilgrims 


their retreat, for it had passed its meridian ere 


exhausted Nature had indemnified herself for | 
iday of matchless fatigue, by a night of cor- | 


responding rest and oblivion 

Its invigorating effects enabled the pair to 
sirmount with ease the fast vanishing difficul- 
tes of the pass. The faithful dog led the way 
to the Chalets, with whose inmates (returned 
tocomplete their removal) the travellers pur- 
took of a rustic meal, and whiled away in mu- 
tually interesting communications, such a por- 
tion of the day, as enabled them to re-enter 
their native village under cloud of night, and 
thereby entirely to conceal their adventurous 
expedition. 

The safe return of his daughter, and the 
uceess with which her unparalleled exertion 
had been rewarded, appeared to her venerable 
lather so clearly to indicate the special inter- 
pesition of heaven in behalf of injured inno- 
tence, that he could not for a moment doubt 
ts effect on judges simple and unprejudiced, 
*trather already favourably disposed towards 
the prisoner 


fe, therefore. instead of pri- | 


vately communicating to the Landamman the 
result of his daughter's researches, and thereby 
probably procuring the release of his son-in- 
law, judged it more expedient and honourable 
for the accused, to reserve, to be produced in 
open court, those proofs of his innocence, which 
would give publicity to his vindication, and 
Wipe away every trace of so injurious an ac- 
cusation 

The day of trial, which, in that simple and 


| patriarchal government, no tedious forms of 


law occurred to retard, accordingly arrived; 
and an event so unusual had collected a con- 
course of people from all parts of the canton 
The open, honest countenance, and excellent 
reputation of Aloys, excited a general prepos- 
session in his favour; at the same time the 
weight of presumptive evidence was such as to 
excite considerable apprehensions for his liberty, 
if not hrs life 

On the part of the prosecution appeared the 
brother of the deceased. the disbanded soldier 
already mentioned, a person of ferocious and 
siniste: generally disliked in the vil- 
lage, and who, both in early youth, and since 
his return to his native place, had been by his 
conduct rather a disgrace than a comfort to 
his aged parents. His story, was 
distinctly told, and corroborated by the letter 
he produced, announcing his brother's intended 
journey homeward, and by the testimony of the 
herdsmen, who had been summoned to the 
succour of the murdered 

Aloys, on being asked what witnesses he 
could produce in exculpation, only raised his 
eyes in a mute appeal to the all-seeing eye of 
Heaven'—When, to the joyful surprise of all 
present, old Conrad Meyer stepped forward, 
leading by the hand his daughter, and her no- 
ble coadjutor. * It has pleased the Almighty,” 
said the venerable old man, “to answer in a 
wonderful manner the appeal of yonder injured 
and, by means of a timid girl, and 
a former rival, to bring to light proofs, which 
seemed buried in eternal obscurity Opening 
a bag, which he had caused to be laid on the 


aspect 


however, 


young man 


| table, he produced from thence the skin and 
that the beams of the sun were excluded from | 


horns of the Chamois, prepared for removal, 
in a manner familiar to the whole rustic assem- 
bly, and entangled. as before stated, in the 
cords which bound them, a knife-sheath, which 
many among them could identify as the pto- 
perty of Aloys 

A general shout of triumph testified the joy 
of the spectators at this unexpected corrobo- 
ration of the prisoner's artless tale; and when 
the noble-minded Franz, by desire of the judge, 
described, in glowing terms, the perils of the 
adventurous journey, dwelling, however, only 
on the devotion and intrepidity of Clara, with- 
out appearing to feel, that in accompanying 
her he had done aught beyond an obvious duty, 
a burst of applause from the whole assembly 
ratified the high encomiums of the worthy 
Landamman 

Aloys, rushing from his place, threw himself 
first into the arms of his generous rival, then 
into those of Clara, who, overcome by the agi- 
tation of so moving a scene, showed that hero- 
ism and female weakness were not incompati- 
ble. When order was in some measure re- 
stored. the Landamman. who had been much 
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affected by the meidents of a trial, to which he 


feared so different a result, addressing with a | 


benevolent smile the 
announced his intention of detaming the pri- 
tody until the fulfilment of that 


happy group before him, 


soner in his cus 
ancient and touching custom of the Engadine, 

nimed on an 
his release from 
who, 


which, when any 1as been ce 

unjust accus 

durance the fairest m 

in token of ac quitti 
ll eves turned on the happy Clara, who, 


iid of the canton 


, presents him with 


iving from the Landamman the flower | 
1 his adjoming garden supplied), placed | 
Conrad Mever, taking | 


nd 
finger t 
death of his beloved partner, 


quitted it 


lover's h 


withered wedding-Ting, 


which, since the 
had never beter handed it in silence 


The Heart's Dirge 


| What wert thou when young life was thine 
Did Hope, the angel, round thee cast 
| Her glorious forms of joy divine, 
| ‘To tempt, then sweep in mockery past 
Did passion, like the siroc-wind, 
That leaves no living thing behind, 
Speed thy career, impetuous, blind, 
To leave thee thus at last 


Say—wert thou one w hose pulses ros 
As the clear warote swell'd the ga 
Rodest thou amid encountering foes 

Grimly to bid destruction hail 
When Victory her pean rung, 
Responsive to the cannon’s tongu 
| Hast thou from bloody housings sprur 
As rout roar'd down th 


tothe delighted Aloys, who, reverently kissing | 


the pledge « f thirty years’ connubial happiness, 
transierred 
he owed mor 
The Landamman led 1 
triumphantly proceeded t 
the father of the young man he 


ithful hand. 
and honour 
which 


it to that y 
than hit liberty 


proc on, 


and, acting a 
has since befriended through life, he sanctioned 
a ceremony, still remember- 
in its German and Italian 


with his presence 
Engadine, 
y the names of * Rosen-Hinath,’- 


ed in the 
dialects, b 
* Nozze della Rosa 

The brother of the dec 
recollected having seen in court alter the pro- 
duct f the Aloys’ Inno- 
cence) wa terwards recognised 


as a lay-brother of La Trappe 
rt 


ised (whom no one 


mute witnesses ol 


years 


n 
some 
Soon atter his 


disappe ceived, indicating 


the spot 


he had secreted 


This his aged pa- 


uden where 
his brother's little wealth 
rents, considering it as the price of their son's 
blood, were equally unwilling and unable to ap- 
propriate They allotted part ol it to the ere 
tion of a small Hospice for travellers on the 
site of their son's murder, and divided the re- 
mainder between the two young men, whom 
the in his ca 
ta and who vied wi ch in 
their eff and broken- 
hearted couple, the place of their lost children 


in 


tne ¢ 


ir humanity had nearly involved 
other 


stropne, 


rts to supply to the aged 
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THE HEART'S DIRGE 


wood 


| wake not thus at midnight’s hour, 
Resting my head in mournful mood 

Upon my hand, to muse on Power 
Begirt by all her battle brood ; 

Nor do I frame the lay to tell 

How heroes crown’d with victory fell, 

When war-fiends peal'd their frantic yell 

Upon the fields of blood 


No! Midnight's smouldering passions urge 
The wailimgs that I wake to pour, 
An unheard melancholy dirge, 
A broken heart's sad relics o'er 
Poor sport of many a bitterest ill— 
Of Misery's pang and Rapture’s thrill, 
Svon may'st thou—must thou s!umber still, 
Nor wish to waken more' 


to which 


o the village-chureh, | 


Or did thy lone aspirings pant 
For that immortal, holier fame 
The bard's high lays alone can grant 
A stainless and a star-like name 
Had Nature in her bounty smiled 
| On thee, her desert-wandering child, 
While each oasis in the wild 
Show’'d groves of verdant flan 


Or had Love’s wondrous magic wrought 

Round thy love-strings a fatal spell, 
Till at a look, a word, a thought, 

Was brightest heaven, or darkest hell 
And still, whatever doom was thine, 
Wert thou for aye a hallow’d shrine, 
Where one, an tmage all divine, 

In sanctity might dwell 


Aloft the warrior’s war-brand rusts 

In peace, when Age has tamed his fire 
The bard to future times intrusts 

His fame—his soul's one, strong desire 
The lover—ah' he ne'er may rest! 
No balm—no solace to his breast 
Till even in despairing blest 

His broken heart expire 


Yes. thine has been the lover's doom- 

The lore that kills well has thou know? 
Beltind the darkness of the tomb, 

Thy star of life is set and gone 
Did she, for whom thy pulse beat hig! 
‘urn from thy disregarded sigh 
Her proud ear, and unperious eye, 

And let thee break alone 


| Warrior, or bard, or lover true, 
Whate’er thou wert, or might’st have bet 
Rest thee! while o’er thy wreck I strew 
Pale flowers, and leaves of darkest green 
| Primroses, snowdrops, lilies fair, 
Spring's firstlings Autumn blossoms rare 
| That trembling in the wintry air, 
Shrink from its breathings ke: 


The cypress let me gather too— 
| he willow boughs that ever weep, 


| And blend them with the sable yew, 

ie To shade thy last, long, dreamless sleet 

| Rest thee, sad heart! thy dirge is sung 

| The wreath funereal o’er thee hung, 
The pall of silence round thee flung— 


Long be thy rest a1 d deey 
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From the British Critic. | 


JANUS, OR THE EDINBURGH LITE- |} 

RARY ALMANACK. Olirer & Boyd. 
Edinburgh, 

have placed the title of this work at the 
resent article, not as intending to 
ite its merits as a literary composition, 
notice the various subjects which the 
itor has brought together; but because we 
ish to devote a few pages to the considera- 


f the } 


tion of a question, which is discussed at some 
length in the first essay. We have pleasure 
that the subject to which we 
allude nstitution and discipline of our 
English been treated with 
more candour and impartiality, with mere 
» of the subject, and with much less 
declamation by the author of 

an by other writers, who have 

i themselves competent to deliver 
An attack upon Oxford and Cam- 
seeins lo contain something particularly 
o our brethren in the north; and 

o believe, that they think they 
Vieous system, 

of those sounder 

“lucation, by which their own 
ed, and to which their sup- 
superiority But 
hese writers, that though a 

it all 
int himself with the methods 


in observing 
the c« 
universitie has 


kn led 


by exposing a 
a knowledge 


is owing 


burgh or Glasgow is not 


glish universities, thourh he 
suaded without any injury to him- 
‘rs, that his own country enjoys a 
monopoly of science and of learning, yet the 
case is altered when the admirer of one system 
bate another, and to bring 
forward public charges of deficiency and ne- 
elect. [t is then expected, that he should make 
himself master of the subject which he is dis- 
that he should state no fact, and de- 
1im against no abuse, the existence of which 
he is not prepared to prove 
We are principally led to make these re- 
marks by an article which appeared not long 
where, Pad r 
the plea of considering the establishment of a 
new in London, much ridicule and 
abuse were levelled at the English universities 
We are aware, that the composition of this ar- 
ticle has been ascribed to 
mean talents, whose eloquence is extremely 
the and com- 
inands great attention in the House of Com- 
mons. Whether general report be right in this 
point, we neither know nor care. The decla- 
matory style of that gentleman, his known 
aversion to established systems, and his fre- 
quent assugiption of unsubstantiated facts, 
might perhfths incline us to think that the re- 
port was not untrue. And yet when we find 
the author in almost every page condemning 
) dices which were never entertained, and 


undertakes to I 


Ing ; 


ago in a contemporary review, 


coliere 


a gentleman of no 


productive on northern circuit 


dies for defects which do not 
en we find convincing proofs, that he 


ex) 
th k no pains to acquaint himself with 


rer tox 
subject, or that if he did he wilfully per- 


he truth, we confess that we were un- 
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willing 


to ascribe this attack to the honourable 
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It is our intention in the following pages to 
expose some of his misstatements, to answer 
some of his objections, and to set him right, as 
well as his readers, concerning some points in 
the system pursued at Oxford 

It is no new thing to have the system calum 
niated and abused: and we may add, it is no 
new thing to have the calumnies refuted and 
But the enemies of the university, 
though silenced at the time, break out at in- 
tervals into the same strain of ridicule and re 
proach; and they are perhaps surprised to find 
that the university of Oxford continues equally 
pertinacious in following its former course, 
without profiting by the expostulation and ad 
vice, which have been so kindly and gratuitous 
ly bestowed. But so it Since a certain 
controversy, which took place about sixteen 


Is 


years ago, no material change has been intro- 
duced into the discipline or studies of Oxford 
The same books are still read; honours con- 
tinue to be conferred according to the 
estimate of merit; and those who preside over 
the system, or watch its effects, see no reason 
to think that they are mistaken in their prine- 
ple, or unsuccessful in their application of it 
The public has already been informed, that 
in the year J801, the university of Oxford 
adopted some important changes in the exami 
nations necessary tor 
que ntly in the line of study preparat ry for the 
The « essful can 
didates for honours was again altered by statutes 
passed in 107 and 1-0); and a slight change 
was also introduced in 1-25 t cannot be de 
nied, that previous to the first of these changes 
the current of learning in the university ap 
peared to run extremely slow; it will be said 
by some, that it was altogether stagnant. But 
though the spirit of emulation was not then ex- 
cited by the hope of academical honours, it is 
most untrue to say, that the soil was unculti 
vated, or that no fruit was matured. Genius 
was perhaps not so early developed, nor were 
there then so many instances of great talents 
making a premature display, and subsequently 
disappointing the hopes which had been raised 
But there is great ignorance and great ingrati- 
tude in those persons who are now so fond of 
reproaching the universities, as opposing thetm- 
selves to every thing that was new, and adher 
y tenac iously to erroneous systems, merely 
because they were old. It is well known, that 
in those early days the universities were the 


rrees, and conse 


schools lassification of suck 


ing 


| liberal and profuse supporters of learned men, 


wherever they were to be found. We read of 
them bidding against each other to secure the 
talents of a professor, and sending even into 
foreign countries, to import so valuable a com- 
modity at any price. We are speaking now oi 
what may be called the flourishing period of 
the universities, the fourteenth, fitteenth, and 
sixteenth centuries. It is the boast of Tirabos 
Italy not only furnished professors 
for Bologna, Paduz, Pisa, but that Peris 
kod to the same country, from 
whence they might fill their own protessional 
Not Italians only, but scholars of «¢ very 
nation, were invited to Oxford, to read lectures 
upon theology, the civil and canon law, rheto- 
ric, poetry, &c. and the names of Ludovicus 
Vives, Albericus Gentilis, Girolamo Balbi 
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many others, wie show that there was no 
great jealousy of improvement, no such exces- 
sive dread of new lights in those days, as some 
modern objectors would lead us to imagine 
All these professors, though many of them 
would have risen to eminence in any age, na- 
turally followed the scholastic method of teach- 
ing, which, though it may be spoken of now as 
barbarous and ridiculous, cannot justly be 
brought as a charge against the individuals 
who pursued it, or the seats of learning which 
encouraged it. Such was the fashion of the 
age, and no other mode of teaching had as yet 
been thought of. But from the time of Bacon, 
the logic of the schools may be said to have 
been on the decline. Not that later writers 
have been worse reasoners or worse logicians ; 
but a better and happier taste taught them to 
retain the substance of the science, and discard 
its technicalities. The lectures delivered in the 
universities, and the system of study pursued 
there, could not fail to be affected by this 
change; and accordingly we find in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, that Oxford 


and Cambridge were no longer the resort of 


learned men from different countries, who 
were able to maintain themselves by deliver- 
img a course of lectures: but they became the 
favourite residence of real scholars, who prefer- 
red the calm and quiet of literature to public 


life; and who literally haunted the banks of 


Cam or Isis, because such scenes were more 
eongenial to their minds, and supplied them 
with literary facilities, which could not be ob- 
tained elsewhere 
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The same objectors whom we alluded to 


above would say, that dulness had now suc- 
ceeded to scholastic pedantry, and that the col- 


leges were not only filled with the opposers of 


every improvement, but with men who did no- 
thing. This, however, is a calumny easily re- 
futed 
philosophers, which ultimately led to the foun- 


Such was the state of things which caused 
the university of Oxford, in the year Ls01, t 
make the alteration in her statutes alluded to 
above. It will perhaps be allowed, that some 
merit is due to the governors of any large and 
ancient establishment, who thus undertake to 
reform themselves, and to correct abuses. But 
let it not be supposed, when we speak in com- 
mendation of these changes, that the univers 
ty of Oxford made any radical and fundamental 
innovations, either in the studies to which the 
young men were directed, or in the persons 
who were to superintend them. These are the 
two points which the modern abusers of the 
university think proper to censure and con- 
demn: and we shall now proceed to explain 
the system pursued at Oxford, and to clear it 
from some of the accusations and falsehoods 
which are advanced against it 

In the first place then the university of Ox 
ford made no material alteration in the line of 
study, which she determined to be necessary 
as preparatory toa degree. Classical learning 
and mathematics were before, and still continu 
to be, the principal branches upon which col 
lege lectures are delivered, and a proficiency 
in which is the source of academical distinc- 
tion. Here we are met at once by a host ot 
assailants, and the ignorance and the prejudic: 
of Oxford are reprobated in no measured terms 
because physics and metaphysics, together with 
moral and political philosophy, are so shame 
fully neglected in the schools We are told, 
that to make Greek and Latin verses, and t 
solve difficult problems, forms the sum and 
substance of what is learned at Oxford and 
Cambridge: while every thing that is useful in 


| science, and every new discovery in philoso- 


The social meetings of scholars and | 


dation of the Royal Society, may furnish no | 


unfair specimen of the studies pursued at Ox- 
ford in the seventeenth century ; and the lists 
of her professors will show, that learning could 
not be altogether at a stand, when there were 
such persons to foster and to teach it. But 
though the colleges were a delightful residence 
for men who cultivated letters for the enjoy- 
ment which they derived from them, it must be 


confessed, that the general mode of education | 


was not well suited to stimulate the idle or to 
assist the willing student. The learning of the 
schools bad been too deeply incorporated into 
the system, to be expelled by the altered taste 


of the age, without some great effort ow the | 


part of the university itself 
tions still beset the only avenue to degrees ; 
and though few persons really looked deep into 


Logical disputa- | 


the art of dialectics, yet eyery student was in | 


theory and by statute a logician. The conse- 
quence of this was, that since academical de- 
grees, (the only object with many persons for 
going to the university,) could be obtained by 
a false appearance of learning, by a proficiency 
in words rather than in things, emulation and 
ambition were seldom called into action; and 
many young men wasted three years of their 
lives, and perhaps contracted habits of idleness, 
which they could never shake off. 


phy, is either altogether proscribed, or at least 
superficially taught We are willing to allow, 
that to make Greek and Latin verses does not 
imply any lofty flights of human intellect; 
nor is real learning necessarily connected with 
the solution of difficult problems: but when the 
classical studies of Oxford are said to be bound 
ed by the rules of prosody, we are compelled 
to suspect the veracity, or at least the classical 
attagnments, of those who prefer the charge 
Perhaps, indeed, our opponents have been 
taught to think, that the rules of prosody are 
the ultima thule of classical proficiency ; for 
certain it is, if we may judge from the Muse 
Edinenses, that an acquaintance with prosody 
is a perfection to which the highest flights of 
the Scottish muse have not yet attained: and 
it is natural that those, who have thus laboured 
in vain to aequire the mysteries of rhythm, 
should agree to decry a study which exceeded 
their own powers, and to ridicule in others 
what they found it impossible to arrive at them 
selves 
OVTA, MAI TavT’ 
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Be it known however to all professors and 
pupils at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, 
(and we sound it in their ears for the hundredth 
time,) be it known to them all whether native 
or renegade, that the university of Oxford does 
not consider the scanning of a verse, to be the 
sele criterion of academical distinction. In 
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England these matters are taught at school, 
and though a young man has opportunities of 
continuing and displaying his proficiency in 
Latin poetry when he comes to college, yet 
hundreds may and do pass through their edu- 
cation at Oxford, without ever being called 
upon to compose a Latin verse 

The university of Oxford considers that 
there are two points, which she has principally 
to regard in educating the young men com- 
mitted to her care. She conceives that in the 
first place she is to teach them the religion 
which they profess; and secondly, she 1s to 
make them men and gentlemen. We suspect 
that in both these points there is a fundamen- 
tal difference of opinion between the directors 
of education at Oxford, and the patrons of the 
new university in London: that 
these principles will be found in the latter 
semmary, we venture confidently to predict 

Perhaps before we proceed farther, it may 
ve well to explain the course of study which ts 
necessary for the degree of B. A. at Oxford 
As soon as a young man has entered upon his 
seventh term, he may present himself to the 
masters of the schools to undergo the examina- 
tion, which from an old form now obsolete, but 
the name of which remains, is called Respon- 
He has then to be examined in two 
books, which he selects himself, the one Greek 
and the other Latin; beside which he is ex- 
pected to translate some piece of English com- 
position into Latin, and to answer questions 
either in logic or Euclid’s elements, according 
as his own choice may direct. In the classical 
part of this examination, particular regard is 
paid to grammatical knowledge: and though 
aman might easily make hunself master of his 
two books, so as to construe any passage, yet 
he can hardly hope to pass this ordeal without 
a tolerable acquaintance with the rules of gram- 
mar. Thus far little more is expected from 
the student than the knowledge which he 
ought to have brought with him from — 
but the Responsions will remind him, tha 
unless he has laid this foundation, there is little 
use in his proceeding farther 


stons 


The greater examination for the degree of 


B. A. is undergone by those who have com- 
pleted their twelfth term, and not exceeded 
the sixteenth. In explaining the nature of this 
examination, we shall consider first the mini- 
mum or lowest degree of knowledge, which 
ean entitle a candidate to obtain his degree ; 
and secondly, we shall state the requisites for 
academical honours. It is indispensably ne- 
cessary then, for every candidate, that he 
should be examined in two Greek books and 
two Latin. The choice of these rests with 
himself; but they ntust be of the better ages 
of classical antiquity ; and it is expected, that 
one of them at least should contain matter of 
a scientific or historical nature, which may ex- 
ercise the mind of the reader, and enable him 
to answer questions beyond those which arise 
trom the language in which the book is writ- 
ten. He must also be able, as in the previous 
examination, to translate a piece of English 
composition into Latin; and an acquaintance 
with the elements of logic is no longer option- 
al, or the deficiency to be made up by Euclid’s 
elements; but the examiners are required by 


neither of 
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statute to exact a certain knowledge of logic 
from every candidate. Mathematics are not 
an indispensable part of the examination ; and 
the great majority of candidates obtain their 
degrees without having their proficiency tried 
upon this point. There is one subject, how- 
ever, which enters into the examination of 
every candidate, and in which he must possess 
a competent knowledge, whether he is ambi- 
tious of gaining the highest honours, or 
whether he is satisfied with the smallest quan- 
tum of learning which will carry him safely 
through the schools. We allude to the study 
of divinity. Every candidate is expected to 
have read the four gospels in the original lan- 


| guage, so as to be able to construe any part of 


| them 


he will also have to answer questions 
connected with the Bible history, and he must 
have studied the thirty-nine articles of the 
church of England. This foundation of reli 
gious knowledge ts absolutely indispensable ; 
and there is a remarkable difference between 
this and every other part of the examination 
if a person should betray the greatest igno- 
rance of the four classical authors which he 
has selected, still the examiners persevere with 
him to the end, and it is not till they have tried 
him upon every point that they pronounce him 
insufficient, and refuse to sign his testimonial 
But this is not the case when the deficiency is 
in religious knowledge : this part of the exami- 
nation takes precedence of every other; and if 
the examiners are not satisfied with the candi- 
date upon this point, they proceed no farther ; 
the failure is insurmountable ; and no scholar 
ship or science, not even the scanning of a 
Greek verse, or the solution of a geometrical 
problem, can atone for this defect 

Such is the nature of an examination where 
the smallest quantuin of learning is exhibited 
necessary to obtain a degree ; and our readers 
may easily understand from this, what is re- 
quired of those who aim at academical honours 
The examination in each case is substantially 
the same. A knowledge of divinity, as was 
stated above, is equally required from all.— 
Logic also, and translation from English into 
Latin, enters into every examination whether 
honours are sought for or no. The candidate 
for honours possesses the same privilege of 
naming his own books; but the examiners have 
also the power of trying him in any other, and 
both parties are generally anxious to have re- 
course to this test. The course of reading, 
which if successfully pursued will place a man 
in the first class, will necessarily vary accord- 
ing to the taste of different scholars: but we 
may state generally that no candidate is likely 
to find himself in the first class, unless he can 
satisfy the examiners upon the following points. 
He must have read one or moré treatises of 
Aristotle, viz. his ethical or rhetorical works, 
and be able to give an analysis of the argument. 
He must have studied the historians of Greece 
and Rome, and must show himself not only 
critically acquainted with the language of 
these authors, but he must understand and 
retain in his memory the general scope, as 
well as the detail of ancient history. The 
works of the best Greek and Latin poets also 
form an important part of his examination ; 
and so far is the university of Oxford from 
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concernmg the barren and 
useless nature of prosody, thata critical know- 
ledge of the Greek language has of late years 
been more and more rigorously exacted as a | 
test of scholarship, and as a passport to aca- 
demical distinction 

We have thus far only considered the classi- 
cal part of the examination It remains for us 
to state that the study of mathematics may also 
place a man in the first class ; not that he can 
gain this honour by mathematics alone ; for 
what has been stated above as the minimum of 
classical learning, is required of the mathema- 
tician as well as of every other candidate. It 
is this which in fact entitles him to his degree ; 
and his mathematical studies are a voluntary 
addition of his own, no part of which is re- 
quired of him, and which he brings into the 
schools with the sole view of gaining academi- 
cal honours. In this respect there is no dis- 
tinction at Oxford between mathematical and 
classical proficiency A first class 1s open to 
candidates in either branch of knowledge ; it 
rests with each individual to make his own 
choice ; and not a few have had their names 
recorded in the first class of desciplina mathe- 
as well as the (tera huma- 


taking the hint 


matica et phusice 
niores 

Beside the distinction which is to be gained 
by an examination in the schools, four prizes 
are distributed annually for the best composi- 
tions in verse and prose. A fifth has been 
added in the present year for a theological es- 
say; but the four others have been established 
for many years The best Latin and the best 
English poem obtain the prize among the un- | 

and the bachelors of arts have | 
proposed to them for an English 
and Latin essay. The list of subjects will 
show that the Latin essay gé nerally involves 
eome question of Greek or Roman history ; 
ind the English essay turns upon some point 
of criticism and taste, or of the moral and poli- 
tical rel 

Such 
tt Oxford; and when we have 
the lowest degree of learning necessary for the 
it must be remembered that for three 
ious to his examination, every stu- 
in attendance 
lectures information 
subje It is said, 
_by the opponents of our universities, 
valuable is learned 
We are 
is really no lium between al- 
most entire idleness, and suc h skill in making 
Greek and Latin verses as would astonish a 
first-rate German commentator ; and such 
readiness in solving difficult problems as would 
surpass the beliet—certainly fur exceed the 
sower of Sir lsaac Newton, were he again to 
visit the banks of the Granta.’'— ‘They have 
no classes where hundreds daily resort to im- 
bibe the learning of ancient, and the science of 
modern times: a few d stinguish themselves 
by useless expertness and nimbleness of dis- 
play, rather than by gaining any very solid 
jearning ; the great body learn little or noth- 
ing This sentence leads us to notice two 
points of difference between the English uni- 
versities and those of Scotland and the conti- 
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We mean the method of teaching, and 
the subjects taught. In the Scotch and conti- 
nental universities the system of instruction 18 
the following. A young man takes lodgings 
in the town, and having decided upon his line 
of study, he goes upon certain days to the 
room or hall where professors deliver lectures 
upon those branches of knowledge which he 
intends to cultivate. Beyond these public dis 
courses there is no intercourse whatever be- 
tween a professor and his class; he is not ex 
pected to superintend their studies, or to in 
quire into their progress and attainments , ano 
the young man is left entirely to himself as to 
the use which he makes of the lectures which 
he hears. The system at Oxford is altogether 
different. ‘The young man becomes attached 
to a particular college, to the discipline and 
regulations of which he ts held amenable. He 
is consigned to the care of some particular 


nent. 


| tutor, who not only instructs all his pupils col- 


lectively, but examines each of them separately 
‘rom time to time, acquaints himself with their 
learning and application, and prepares them 
for the examination in the schools, which is to 
close their academical career. We shall have 
occasion to consider presently which of these 
two systems is best adapted for the formation 
of moral and social habits: at present we shall 
that when it is objected to Ox- 


only observe, 
«“ where hundreds 


ford that it has no classes, 


| daily resort to imbibe the learning of ancient, 


and the science of modern times,” the asser 
intended to mislead, or it 1s ac 
It is mot 
the system of Oxford to teach the peculiar stu 
dies of the place in classes where hundred 
congregate together to hear public lectures 
It is perhaps difficult to decide which of the 
two systems is best suited to umpart knowledge 

and to unpress it lastingly upon the mind .- 

be compared in 
ther manne 

A tutor at Oxford does not profess to teach his 
chemistry or political economy; and 
therefore it is useless to inquire whether th 

private or public mode of tuition Is best calcu 
But classical 


They can at least only 


lated for teaching those serences 
learning is taught in the Scotch colleges by 


lectures, and in Oxford by the more pr 
vate intercourse between tutor and pupil. 
licre perhaps we might hope to find a port 
of comparison; but not having had the advan 
tage ng lectures upon Greek and Latin 


publi 
public 


of hear 
rature at Glasgow and J berdeen, we do no 
pretend to understi nd the process by whic 
of can become cia 
We 
know that the world in general does not ia 
gine that critical scholarship 1s taught ver 
successfully in those celebrated acadeimies.- 
When the scholars of the continent spf uk ¢ 


hundreds students 


on 


| their brethren in Great Britain, they speak « 


Gaisford and Elmsley, of Porson and Blou 
field ; but we fear that they have heard litte 
of the public lectures given by Greek profes 
sors at Glasgow and Aberdeen 

We are told, indeed, that even in the depart 
ment of classical learning the professors of Ox 
ford and Cambridge neglect their duty ; that 
their offices were originally instituted for the 
purpose of public lectures ; and that these lec 
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tures have long since ceased to be given. We 
again repeat that this is not the mode of in- 
truction pursued now; and many professor- 
ships have been established subsequently to 
the discontinuance of regular and constant lec- 
tures. In these cases it was the intention of 
the founder that leetures should be given pre- 


cisely in the manner which is pursued at pre- | 


sent; that is, that a short course of lectures 


should be delivered once or twice a yeas, by | 


which @ man might learn the outline of the 
science without neglecting the more important 
studies of the place. To say that such profes- 
sors neglect their duty is manifestly unjust 
lt is not the practice, but the principle whie h 
should be objected to: and whether the profes- 
sorships have been established two years or 
wo centuries, we are prepared to maintain, 
that as a principle of education much more 
asting good is effected by the young man not 
eing driven to acquire his learning in a public 
ecture room. We know not how long it may 
e since a professor of Greck at Oxtord deli- 
ered public lectures: the present professor 
ertainly never did. But is it to be tolerated 
iat he should be charged with neglecting his 
He was appointed, we conceive, to 
romote the cultivation of classical learning 
ind are the works which he has published no 
woof that he has fulfilled his duty? These 
erhaps are little read by the patrons of the 
ueW university in London; and it is useless to 
ppeal to them asa proof that the Greek pro- 
lessorship at Oxford is not at present a sine- 
ire. These gentlemen also know little of the 
ibour of superintending the university press, 
ad directing its Herculean labours. If they 
were acquainted with this, and with the other 
lite tary concerns which pass through the hands 
f the professor, they would perhaps not think 
ut he is negligent in promoting classical 
wning or that his services are overpaid with 
the munificent salary of forty pounds a year 
Among all the charges which are brought 
gainst the university of Oxford, none is more 
osurd than the assertion that nothing is learnt 
here beyond a proficiency in making verses 
‘his limitation of' classical learning to the rules 
' prosody and metre, can only proceed from 
thorance of one or two kinds—an ignorance 
‘classical learning itself, or of the manner in 
ich it is taught at Oxford. If the objectors 
really know nothing more of Greek and Latin 
an what they learned at school, we ¢ indidly 
icknowledge that we are not ¥ riting for them 
ut if they have not been informed of the man- 
erin which the classics are taught in Oxford, 
ough we blame them for abusing a system 
tich they do not understand, yet we will en- 
“avour to give them some information which 
4y save them from making similar mistakes 
future. We have already explained what 
“okS are necessary to be read for an examina- 
Nin the schools; and we have also observed, 
at for three years previous to the examina- 
n, the same books form the subjects of col- 


ity 


ge lectures. Thus for three years of their 
"es, at a period when the mind is perhaps 
st capable of receiving impressions, the | 
‘ung men are making themselves acquainted | 
th ancient history, with the philosophical 
stems of Aristotle and Cicero, and with 
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those models of taste and composition which 
have been left us by the poets of Greece and 
Rome. And yet we are to be told that nothing 
is acquired at Oxford, but “ useless expertness 
and nimbleness of display.” We know not 
what may be considered useless in certain 
quarters; but we humbly conceive, that the 
studies mentioned above are more suited to 
furnish the reader with lasting amusement, to 
enable him to bear his part in conversation, 
and, if his station in life or his inclination be 
such, to qualify him for the bar or the senate, 
than an acquaintance with dubious metaphy- 
Sies, or the conflicting theories of political eco- 
nomists. Such subjects have their use. and a 
gentleman may find his account in learning 
their principles: but the directors of education 
at Oxford cannot forget that they have a sa- 
cred deposit put into their hands; that the no- 
bility and gentry of England, that persons of 
all professions and all ranks commit to them 
their children, the dearest pledges of their con- 
fidence, and that they expect those children to 
be taught something beyond abstract sciences, 
something which will fit them for the active 
and honourable employments of life, which 
will improve the heart as well ag the head. and 
send them forth into the world not as philo- 
sophers and theorists, but as honest straight- 
forward men, as enlightened English gentle- 
men. 

In alluding to metaphysics and political eco- 
nomy, we have touched, we believe, upon one 
of the principal objections which is brought 
against the Oxford system. The university is 
repeatedly censured for neglecting these noble 
Sciences, and she is accused of keeping her 
scholars in a profound and monkish ignorance 
of the development of genius and the march 
of mind. It is true, perhaps, that these and 
similar expressions are not much heard of in 
the schools of Oxford; it being the principle 
of that place not to teach every thing, but to 
select some particular branch of knowledge; 
by which the abilities of every student may be 
tried, as byacommon standard. She has fixed 
upon classical literature and mathematics: the 
one, she thinks, is sufficient to exercise the 
head, while she is sure that the other will store 
and improve the mind. Her objectors are ngt 
contented with condemning her for neglecting 
other sciences, but they confidently assign the 
cause of this neglect, and say that it proceeds 
from a jealous fear, lest an introduction of new 
light should interfere with the monopoly of 
education which the universities now enjoy 
Thus we were told several years ago, that a 
lecture upon political economy would not be 
tolerated within the walls of Oxford. We 
might say in answer to this, that at that very 
time the lecturer in modern history was ac- 
tually delivering a course of lectures upon poli- 
tical economy: we might say, that in the year 
1825, this dangerous and dreaded science was 
not only tolerated, but a professorship of politi 
cal economy was actually established in Ox- 
ford. These facts are perhaps not unimpor- 
tant, if we are to judge of the veracity of our 
opponents. But we do not wish the question 
to rest upon these grounds. We are not afraid 
of maintaining the position, that the studies 
pursued at Oxford are likely to produce, and 
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have produced more solid and substantial fruits | 
than speculations upon the origin of ideas, or | 


upon the monied and commercial interests of 
| place, not as a component part of the studies 


The university of Oxford 1s not afraid 
economy ; but she 


men 
of lectures upon politic al 


does not think that they are indispensable, or | 


even of general use. Her principle, as we ob- 
served above, is first to teach men religion, 
and secondly to make them gentlemen She 
to any or all her members 
gentlemanly knowledge of any 


object 


does not 
acquiring a 
science: and she is glad that while a man 18 
following the pee uliar studies of the plac e, he 
may have an opportunity of laying a founda 
tion of other knowledge, upon whi h he may 
subsequently build. It is not therefore her sys- 
tem to make men chemists, anatomusts, OF law- 
vers, though she secures the talents of able 
men, who deliver lectures upon 
anatomy, and law We had thought that the 


principle and the practice of Oxford in this re- | 
when we | 


spect were generally known But 
find it brought as a proof! of the superiority of 
London over Oxford, that medicine can only 
and still farther when 


be taught in a great city; 
arts can nowhere be 


it is said, that “ the hne 
taught except in the grand resort of artists, the 
great mart of their productions,” we are at a 
loss whether to meet the observation with an 
or with a smile. What doating son 
of alma dreamed, that during his 
three under graduate years he was to be taught 
by his tutor to feel a pulse or to carve a statue * 
The notion is ridiculous: and th. person who 
brought the objection knew that he 
batting a shadow. He knew tt also when he 
wrote the following sentence :- « The 
bigoted churchman can never get over 
He may cast out his panegyrics upon the anti- 
quity of the old foundation himself im 
thapsodies upon the sacred 


argument 
mater evet 


was com- 


most 


this 


lose 
haunts of the 
muses on Isis and the Cam und mutter his im- 
precations against all who profar ely imagine 
other pla es of instruction. But he never can 
pretend to teach as much surgery 4s would 
enable him to have a broken head dressed, 
hardly medicine enough to 
surfeit, certainly not painting enough to exhi- 
bit his features better than the signs of Barna- 
by and Bishop Blaise represent them 
these branches of learning the universities are, 
and ever must be, utterly useless: and to pre- 
tend teaching them in such places 1s the gross- 
est imposition 

If we were inclined to adopt the elegant and 
temperate style of this sentence, the term «m- 
positron might perhaps be applied with more 
truth to certain places, where it is pretended 
that surgery and medicine ar‘ taught, where 
degrees in medicine are conferred without any 
examination of the candidate's attainment, and 
where a diploma is not looked upon as any test 
of knowledge, although obtained m 4 
where hundreds resort to public lectures and 
imbibe the science of modern times. But the 
university of Oxford never 4 d pretend to 
make surgery or medicine part of her academi- 
cal studies. The writer must have known that 
she does not: and if he really thought that she 
pretends to teach the art of painting, we can 
only pity the persons who are in the habit of 
reading and admiring his lucub;ations We 


cure himself of a 


piace 


chemistry, | 


For 
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again repeat, that public lectures upon scient 
fic and professional subjects are considered 
Oxford as an- appendage to the studies of the 


themselves the ydvcua, not the 
sdeouae of learning Plutarch, or whoever 
wrote the treatise upon education ascribed t 
him. would perhaps have approved of this pri 
ciple, when he said, “ That the son of a tree 
nan, may gratify his eyes and ears with ms 
cellaneous knowledge, but he should learn sur 
things in a cursory manner, just so as to give 
him a taste: and he adds by way of illustra 
tion, “It is a fine thing to visit several cities 
but it is our interest to settle in the best 

We have said, that the university of Oxfor 
has always been anxtous to engage the talent 
of able men for her public lectures: and tl 
« Commentaries” of Blackstone, and the pre 
lections of Louth will show that neither has 
her professors disappointed her, nor have ther 
productions perished with them If we com 
to the present day, we should not be afraid 
maintaining our assertion. 


Mr. Brande of London thought fit some ti 
ago to inform the world that chemistry, as 
branch of education, was either entirely ! 
glected, or, what ts perhaps worse, superficial 
and imperfectly taught in the English unive 
We have already said that chemuistr 
never was, and we trust that it never will be 
branch of education at Oxford : as to the super! 
cial and imperfect teaching of it, the calumn 
was amply refuted by the late professor Th 
geological lectures of ¢ )xford would perhaps # 
tisfy the wishes even of those who recommen 
where hundreds may resort to imbir 
the science of modern tunes. int though 01 
ford is justly proud of such professors, we I 
cine that she rests her hopes of doing substa 
tial good upon what we have already name¢s 
-yliar studies of the place; and we # 
a few words upon the study of é 


they are 


sities 


classes 


the per 
i 
now say 


vinity 


The introduction of divinity into the scho 

ndispens part of every examinal 

| some merit to be given to Oxtor 
by all who have not yet learnt to identify fr 


as an 


Wil cause 
gion with bigotry, and to think that both 4 
to be proscribed as the signs of a weak and 

enlightened mind The portion of theolog: 
learning which is required of every candidat 
for a degree, has been already stated ; and ¥ 
feel it a duty to expose the falsehood of an 
sertion, which has been widely circulated 

concerning the stuey 


never yet retracted, 
The writer, after not 


divinity at Oxford 


| the clamour which had been raised at exé 


ing divinity from the new university In l 
don. makes this remark: “As to exclua 
theology, whereby it was said the youth we 
to be trained up without religious instruet 
which of the lay youth, we would ask, at 0! 
ford or Cambridge, ever attends of thinks 
attending a single lecture on divinity 
handful destined for the church, no doubt, § 


| to such lectures on theological matters 45 ° 


there delivered: and so of necessity must t 
clerical young men of the new university 2°" 
some lectures on the same subjects, where’ 


they are to be heard But what young ™% 
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rtune, or what youth intended for the army 
r for the bar, ever entered the door of a divi- 
nity-lecture room in either university?” In 
this sentence there is either intentional mis- 
statement, or unpardonable ignorance. The 
vriter had heard something of an annual course 
f lectures, delivered by the regius professor 
f divinity, which are attended by those per- 
sons only who are destined for the church. He 
chooses to call these a handful, though the an- 
wal average considerably exceeds two hun- 
dred: but what is to be thought of the credit 
jue to his assertions, when it is known to be a 
uct, that in every college in Oxford there are 
regular lectures in divinity, which every mem- 


er of the college is obli; ge d to attend, what- 


ver may be his future “destination in life ? 
Juring every term of his triennial residence in 
ixford, there is not a week in which the young 


yan of fortune, and the youth intended for the | 


bar, does not attend lectures in 


rmy or the 
where 


vinity; not, as in other places, 


steners: but every pupil is expected to take 


s part, and to testify his own progress by an- | 


wering such questions as the lecturer may 
nk fit to put tohim. The sentence quoted 
ove is exactly such as would be written by a 
batron of the new university, W here instruc- 
nis to be given by public lectures. It is 
ghiy probable, 
ing men of fortune, (if any should be found 
re,) and the youth intended for the army or 
v bar, would not volunteer their attendance 
t lectures upon divinity; but the university 
f Oxford does not allow that attendance at 
vinity lectures should be optional; neither 
es she inquire into the future destination of 
» young men ; and impart or withhold reli- 
ious knowledye, according as she may think 
necessary. She considers that such know- 
dge is necessary for every one; and when it 
known, that young men of all ranks and 
respects in life present themselves in the 
thools as candidates for degrees, it is absurd 
say that religious knowledge is confined to 
tsons intended for the church. 
The same writer continues thus:—‘ We 
enture to assert, without the least fear of be- 
¢ contradicted, by the fact or the reason, that 
ere is absolutely no religion taught and no 
Mention to its observances inculcated, by the 
ere existence of divinity lectures, and the 
mpliance with certain outward forms: and 
at whatever is learnt or imbibed of this sort 
either university, is through the operation 
private instruction.’ It is in vain to urge, 
at the writer has here made the proper dis- 
nection between public lectures and private 
struction ; he has staked his credibility upon 
te assertion, that none of the lay youth attend 
smgle lecture on divinity, and that there is 
lutely no religion taught by divinity lec- 
Both these positions are entirely and 
false : the one involves a question of 
t: fora refutation of the other, we refer to 
? examinations in the schools, and to the 


bres 


Ds lutely 


ains of our bishops, who can best tell | 


hether religion is taught by divinity lectures 
Oxford. We repeat, that if this writer 
ans that divinity is not taaght by public lec- 
res,in his sense of the expression, i. ¢. in 


| are 


| of our abl 


the | 
eturer is the sole speaker, and all the rest are | 


one 


that under such a system, the | 


| than ourselves. If 
| ecclesiastics to educate youth, we 


| depositories of useful learning 


classes where hundreds may resort to listen to 
a professor, we acknowledge it to be true, and 
we rejoice in the fact. We do not pretend to 
be acquainted with the system of divinity lec- 
tures in the universities of Scotland: but we 
have heard something of these lectures upon 
the continent; and what we know of the mo- 


| dern divinity of Germany, makes us rejoice 
that a 


le ture- -room in Oxford is not made a 
theatre of display for the acuteness and origi- 
nality of rival theologians. Where the lectures 
they are in Oxford, to the 
sc ‘ripture s themselves, or the ¢ xpository works 
and while the business of 
the tutor is to ascertain the proficiency of his 
pupils, not to exhibit his own talents, we have 
some security for the soundness and uniformity 
of the religion ht. But in the 
German universities, every professor 
to think it 
something 
cur 
lose iy 
exec! 

sible 
to exercise 


confined, as 


st divines 


tauy 


which i 
appears 


his duty to furnish his class with 


There is among them all a 
ting spirit, a leaven of pli- 
which has well 
uded all idea o lation, and has left the 

in the inidst of them as a book designed 
their ingenuity, upon which each 
may build theory of his own, more 
novel and more fanciful than the former. We 
know that this rational and enlightened theo- 


new 
us and 
nigh 


and sce ptic Ist 


| logy is highly approved of in certain quarters 


are well assured, that church-of-Eng 
as it is insultingly and absurdly call- 
l! its prejndices and all its bigotry,— 


but we 
landisin, 
ed, with a 
* Curius quid sentit, et ambo 

Scipiadw, quid Fabricius manesque Camilli,’ 
is a far happier state of things for society at 
large, and for the souls of individuals, than that 
unsettled system of doubts and fears, that al- 
ternation of new lights and gloomy despond- 
ency, which is sure to visit the death-bed of 
the sceptic, if it has not been agitating him 
long betore 

While we are upon the subject of divinity, 
we may notice another objection brought 
agamst education at Oxford, viz. that it is ex- 
clusive ly in the hands of clergymen. It is said 
indeed, that this defect is not peculiar to the 
aniversitics but that throughout the kingdom 
no person thinks of committing his child to 
any one else, but a clergyman of the church of 
England. This, we are told, is a radical defect 
in English education. We are sorry to find, 
that the whole kingdom has been suffering for 
so many centuries from a system which is so 
extremely vicious in principle and in practice. 
It seems natural to ask, what is the cause of 
this preference being given to the clergy? Is 
their influence so great, do they exercise such 
a tyranny over the minds of our lay nobility 
and gentry, that no person dares to interfere 
with their undue monopoly? The question 


| must be answered by persons more competent 


laymen are more fit than 
see no earth- 
ly reason why education should not long ago 
have passed into their hands: and the fact of 
its not having done so is some sort of proof at 
least, that public opinion is in favour of cler- 
gymen being on the whole the most general 
But, perhaps, 
though this has been the opinion in England 
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for centuries, it may have been reserved for 
modern philosophers to expose the error of it 
There is no law or statute, as far as we know, 
which hinders a layman from issuing his cards 
and opening an academy for the receptacle of 
young gentlemen. We suspect, that there 
would be one objection to it, and that more- 
over it is this objection, which hinders the 
practice from being general at present _we 
mean, that the lay schoolmaster at the end of the 
vear. would find his bed-rooms and his pockets 
sadly empty. We are not philosophers, and 
do not pretend to investigate causes: but we 
are satisfied with the fact, that the nobility and 
ventry of England, when they want a tutor for 
their sons, a man who is to superintend their 
morals and improve their minds, do not look 
out for liberal philosophers, but for a well-bred 
and regularly educated clergyman of the 
church of England 

We allow that in Oxford, the tutors are ge- 
nerally, we might almost say invariably, cler- 
gymen: and we again appeal! to what we laid 
down as the two principles of Oxford educa- 
tion, and ask whether a clergyman is not as 
likely as a layman to teach religion to his pu- 
pils and to make him a gentleman. If it was 
part of the Oxford system to make men physi- 
cians, surgeons, and painters, as some persons 
absurdly and ignorantly suppose, it might not 
seem so intelligible, why the teachers of these 
arts and sciences should all be in holy orders 
But it is singular, that the list of professors at 
Oxford supplies a direct contradiction to the 
assertion, that every branch of education is in 
the hands of the clergy 
Oxford there are twenty-five protessors or 
these, it will perhaps be conceded, that the re- 
gius and Margaret professors of divinity may 
safely and consistently be clergymen. We 
might not unnaturally expect the same of the 


nrotessor of Hebrew, and the two professors of 


Arabic: but it so happens, that one of the lat 
ter is a layman Beside these there remain 
twenty professors, whose pursuits may be di- 
vided into those of a literary and a scientific 
kind There is certainly no necessity for 
scientific lectures to be in the hands of cler 


gymen and we are perhaps stating what is 


not generally known, when we say, that of 


these twenty professors twelve are laymen 
or if we take the whole list of twenty-five pro 
fessions, twelve are clergymen, and thirteen are 
laymen We do not make this statement, as 
thinking it of much importance ; for we see no 
reason, why a clergyman who is resident in 
Oxford may not make himself master of any 
science as easily as a layman; nor why, if he 
reside elsewhere, he may not come up periodi- 
cally to Oxford, and deliver his course of lec- 
tures. We only mention the fact as enabling 
ovr readers to judge whether there is that jea- 
lous 2ad monopolizing spirit among the priests 


of Oxford, which some popular writers have | 


not scrupled to ascribe to them 

We shall perhaps be expect ted to say a few 
words concerning the mathematical pursuits 
of Oxford; and when it is said that nothing 
else is learnt there but the art of scanning and 
constructing verses, we might lay some stress 
upon the fact of mathematics and classics being 
put upon a level, as to the admission to acade- 
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mical honours. We night also inform these 
objectors, that there are mathematical lectures 
in all the colleges, which every member is ex 
pected to attend up to a certain point; and if 
his inclination lead him to go on, he reads ma- 
thematics with the tutor till the time of his 
appearing in the schools. We do not, how 
ever, wish to dissemble, or to make out a spe 
cious statement. It is undeniable, that ma 
thematics in Oxford are not held in the same 
estimation with classical learning; and we d 

not pretend, that the reading which will plac 

a mathematician in the first class in Oxford i 
equal to that which is necessary for a senio 
wrangler at Cambridge. It would be invidious 
to enter into a comparison between the two 
universities: and an investigation into the re- 
lative attraction and utility of mathematics 
and classics would lead us into a wide digres 
sion. But, if we may borrow the language « 

modern times, these two branches of learning 
are certainly admitted at Oxford to the bene 

fit of a free trade: we know of no bonus whic! 
is given to the importation of classics, nor ¢ 

any restrictions which are laid upon mathema 
ties. It is true, that a degree cannot be taken 
without some portion of classical knowledge 

whereas an examination in mathematics is 
perfectly optional But what we have de 

scribed above as the minimum of Greek and 
Latin requisite for the schools, cannot be said 
to interfere materially with the pursuits oi 
the mathematician; and the honours to be ac- 
quired by either study are precisely the same 
Still, however, the proportion of mathemat 

cians in Oxford is extremely small; and it can- 
not be said that the study is pursued with much 
eagerness or any great success. Classics seem 
to be the staple commodity of the place; and 
for some reason or other, the same soil which 
is suited to the growth of the one, if not de- 
cidedly adverse, is at least not congenial to 
the other. May we not venture to conclude 
that there is something in classical pursuits 
more generally attractive to the youthfu 
mind, than in what Burke was used to de 

seribe as the dry-bones of diagrams? We d 

not wish to depreciate the study of mathema 
tics. - On the contrary, we believe that what 
are called pure mathematics are as well suited 
to exercise the head, and to strengthen th 
reasoning powers, as logic itself: and the ex- 
periments of natural philosophy are not only 
amusing to the eye, but deeply convincing to 
the mind, and in their practical application 
may be made extensively useful to the human 
race. But all sciences must have their begu 

ning: and we confess that we are not sur 

prised that the elements of geometry have 
seemed tedious and uninteresting to many 
persons, who, so far from being indolent ot 
stupid, have cheerfully consumed their md 

night oil in tracing the events of ancient his- 
tory, or in following the flights of the classica 
muse. [ pon the whole, we may not be gomg 
too far in saying, that though mathematics 
may make a man independent of society, and 
furnish him with never-failing company whe! 
alone in his closet, yet if he wish to bear his 
part in conversation, or in the great political 
drama of life, he will find the main storehous¢ 
of his resources in the learning of the ancients 
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which will at once form his taste. 
style. and enlarge his mind. 
perhaps excuse us for concluding this part of 
the subject with a well-known passage from 
our great biographer :—< The knowledge of 
external nature, and the sciences which that 
knowledge requires or includes, are not the 
great or the frequent business of the human 
mind. Whether we provide for action or con- 
versation, whether we wish to be useful or 
pleasing, the first requisite is the religious and 
moral knowledge of right and wrong; the rest 
is an acquaintance with the history of man- 
kind, and with those examples which may be 
said to embody truth, and prove, by events, 
the reasonableness of opimons. Prudence and 
justice are virtues and excellencies of all times 
and of all places: we are perpetually moralists, 
but we are geometricians only by chance. Our 
intercourse with intellectual nature is neces- 
sary: our spec ulations upon matter are vo- 
luntary, and at leisure Physiological learning 
is of such rare emergence, that one may know 
another half his life without being able to es- 
timate his skill in hydrostatics or astronomy ; 
but his moral and prudential character imme- 
diately appears.’ —Johnson’'s Life of Milton 

We have devoted so many pages to the stu- 
dies of Oxford, that we 
readers long with the morals and dise ipline of 
the place. Much has been said lately 
rious quarters of the 
which a young man 


must not detain our 


in va- 

profuse expenses into 
is led by the system of 
education at Oxford. There ‘is perhaps some 
truth in the remark; and if the unavoidable 
expenses of a residence in « ollege are so great 
as to deter persons of moderate Income from 
sending their sons thither. it is undoubtedly a 
subject of regret. But we suspect, that a pro- 
per distinction is not generally made between 
the necessary expenses of education and those 
which are superinduced by the fancies and ex- 
travagance of individuals. It is true. that the 
mere fact of extravagant habits 
without a check is itself an evil: and if the 
sons of the poor man are either tempted to 
keep pace with their wealthier neighbours, or 
are driven to the mortification of seeking infe- 
rior society, their residence in Oxford must, 
m some cases, be attended with danger and 
disadvantage. But let the blame be laid where 
tought. Ifa nobleman or gentleman chooses 
to allow his son while at college five hundred 
or a thousand pounds per annum, it is most 
absurd and most unjust that he should after- 
wards turn round upon the authorities of the 
place, and blame them for not restraining his 
son from spending this money in an improper 
manner. * Corrumpi mores in scholis putant 
nam et corrumpuntur interim: sed domi quo- 
que: et suut multa ejus rei exempla, tam lose 
herele, quam Cconservate sanclissime utrobique 
opinionis.—Utinam liberorum nostrorum mores 
hon ipsi perderemus (Quintil. Inst. i. 2.) 

‘e are quite sure, that the heads and go- 
vernors of colleges are foremost to lament the 
large allowances which are made t 
men in Oxford. They lament it not only as 
the means and encouragement of vicious ex- 
esses, but because it takes away from 
“elves the power of e 
often obliges them to have 


remaining 


0 young 


them- 
nforcing discipline, and 
recourse to severe 
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purify his | punishments. It must be remembered, that a 
Our readers will | young man of eighteen who is just emanci- 


pated from school, and who in the society of 
the world finds himself treated as a man, when 
he goes to college will not submit to the re- 
Straimt or the correction of a schoolboy. It is 
in Vain to say that it is the business of a college 
to restrain and correct him. If his parents, 
instead of co-operating with the authorities of 
the place, supply him with the means of vio- 
lating its rules, and complain of the severity 
of his punishments, let them bear their share 
of the blame. The follies and vices of a young 
ian cannot be carried on without money: if 
he is supplied with a larger allowance than 
will pay his college bills, he is sure to find 
some way of spending it: and till a method is 
invented of visiting childish offences with child- 
ish punishments, or of limiting the income 
of a young man by private rules, it is most 
unjust to make the university accountable for 
the profligacy and excess of which 
expenditure is the only cause 

The sum which is absolutely necessary for 
education at Oxford is perhaps not generally 
known. The customs of different colleges may 
vary in some respects, nor have we taken the 
trouble to inquire into all the different charges ; 
but we happen to know, that in one of the 
larger colleges the 


a profuse 


expenses of a commoner 
may be estimated at the following rate: he 
pays to his tutor twelve pounds per annum ; 
so that the whole sum which he pays for 
tuition during the four years preceding his 
taking a degree amounts to forty-eight 
pounds, and tor this he has the advantage 
of attending his tutor'’s lectures two or three 
times in a week, of consulting him in pri 
vate if he require it, and as the time of his 
examination draws near, his interviews are 
more trequent, if not daily, that he may be 
practised in every exercise necessary for the 
schools. A small additional sum, not exce 
img ten pounds, is paid for lectures 
matics and in logic ; 


ed- 
in mathe 
and this is the whole ex- 
pense of education which is required of a com- 
moner. We have not been avoured with a 
sight of the fees which are tc 


0 be received at 
the new London University ; but we much 
question 


whether every branch of classical 
learning, and a competent knowledge of ma- 
thematics, will be dispensed there 


at so cheap 
arate.” It being the 


custom at Oxford, that 
the young men should live within the walls of 
a college, their lodgings 

furnished by the college 
for which they pay at stated times. In the 
college to which ‘we have alluded, a com- 
moner pays about twelve pounds per annum 
for the rent of his rooms, and his other col- 
lege bills (including his ordinary meals,) may 
amount to an average of eighty or ninety 
pounds. Thus, the necessary annual expense 
of a commoner cannot be estimated at more 


and provisions are 
to which they belong, 


* It may be mentioned, thet the 
who are not numerous. and who form an order 
lower than that of commoners, are educated 
absolutely for nothing and the tutors bestow 
upon them exactly the same portion of time 


and attention, without receiving any kind of 
remuneration whatever 


servitors, 
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than one hundred and twenty pounds; for 
which, as stated above, he is furnished with 
board and lodging, and with almost daily in- 


struction from his tutor in every branch of 


learning necessary for the schools 

We are told there is a great disadvantage 
in the Oxford system compared with that of 
the Scotch universities, and of the proposed 
new university in London; which is, that in 
Oxford young men are allowed to congregate 
together in colleges, while in the other univer- 
sities they only attend public lectures, and at 
ether times are under the superintendence of 
their parents This statement involves such 
an obvious fallacy, that we should have sus 
pected ourselves of misunderstanding it if we 
had not met with sentences like the following 
“ But suppose it were true, w hich it is not, that 


Oxford and Cambridge teach religion to the | 


youth, is there no difference between young 
men sent away from home, and others kept 
carefully under your own roof And we are 
told of a parent being “ careless enough of his 
children to send them unprotected among other 
young men as entirely left to themselves.” 


These expressions are evidently aimed at the | 


custom of young men living together within 
the walls of a college; and we repeat, that 
they contain an obvious and palpable fallacy 
If the persons educated at the London univer- 
sity are all natives of London, whose parents 


continue to reside there, then it may be true | 
that such persons “are kept « irefully under | 


their own roof.” But if the London university 
become so popular, as we are assured that it 
must and will become, if it ensure such a de- 
cided superiority of talent in every branch of 
useful knowledge, multitudes will naturally 
fleck thither from every part of the kingdom 
Not only our artists and mechanics, but our 
nobility and gentry, will at length open their 


eyes, and abandoning those antiquated abodes | 


of prejudice and ignorance, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, they will send their sons to this new 
fountain of knowledge; and London will be- 
come the emporium not only of wet and dry 
goods, but of literature and science, and of 


every thing which exercises the reason and im- | 
But in these halcyon days of | 


proves the mind 
universal philosophy, how are the children to 
earefully kept under the roof of their parents: 


be 


The parents are perhaps living in the north or 


in the west, and the son has secured to himself 
a cheap and commodious lodging in the vi- 
einity of that favoured spot where all know- 
ledge is concentrated and dispensed in public 


lectures. Now we have yet to learn that if a | 
ondon to learn philoso- | 
t where his morals | 


young man is sent to I 
phy, he is thrown upon a spo’ 
and his principles are in the greatest security 
Oxford and Cambridge may have their scenes 
of vice; but so, we imagine, has the metropo- 
lis also. Young men living together in col- 
leges may initiate and encourage each other 
in profligate habits: and so, we imagine, may 
young men lodging in London, who pass a few 
hours in the morning in public lecture-rooms, 
and have all the rest of the day to themselves. 
Unless a separate university and separate lec- 
tures are established in every town, nay, in 
every village, in England, all that is said of 
voung men being kept carefully under the 


of Oxford 


of Oxford. 


roof of their parents is empty talk or wiltul 
misrepresentation. The writer of such idle 
paragraphs would not pretend that the stu- 
dents at Edinburgh or Glasgow are all rest- 
dent in those towns under their parents’ roots ; 
and if they are not, if they are living by them- 
selves, subject to no rules and amenable to no 
punishments, who is bold enough to say that 
their morals are in less danger than those of 
young men W ho congregate in colleges, and 
who, though they may commit excesses, are 
yet superintended and watched, are limited by 
college rules and college hours, and who know 


| that punishment awaits them if they are de- 


tected in forbidden practices: 

After all, let it not be supposed that the 
members of the university of Oxford look with 
any jealousy or alarm at the foundation of a 
new university in London. They, perhaps, 
smile at the sanguine prognostications of some 
of its advocates ; and if the scheme should fail, 
either in its infancy, or after struggling 
through a few years of inanity or disappoint- 
ment, they will not have to reproach them- 
selves for deluding the public, or for blindly 
following the fantastic whims of theory and ex- 
periment. Perhaps, indeed, there is one pre- 
judice, which is deeply rooted in the university 
one which no experience has h- 
therto dispelled—w hich no new lights and in- 
tellectual improvements have hitherto inclined 
them to discard. They do look forward with 
some degree of anxiety to a plan of general 
education being established, of which religion 
forms no integral and component part. They 
are told, indeed, that the London university 1s 
“a mere day-school, which the young men at- 
tend as they would the Royal Institution, or 
Mr. M:Culloch’s lectures, or a French class, or 
a special pleader, or an attorney, or a fencing 
master, residing all the while at home, and 
there receiving religious, as well as moral in- 
struction from parents and their pastors.” 
This comparison amuses them, but does not 


satisfy them : it reminds them of 


Grammaticus, Retor, Geometres, Pictor, Alip- 
tes, 
Augur, Schenobates, Medicus, Magus, omnia 
novit 
but why among the omnia norit is religion 
alone to be neglected or left to chance? Such 
sentences incline them to smile; but they are 
unwilling to laugh at what can only be con- 
sidered as a mean and degrading apology for 
the systematic exclusion of religion. They 
read with fear and trembling, that “if the 
omission of theological studies became a mat- 


ter of necessity, arising out of the fundamental! 
principles upon which the new institution was 
to be founded, the exclusion of all forms of 
worship was still more manifestly required by 


the same rule.” If such indeed are the funda- 
mental principles of the new system, or, W hich 
is nearly the same thing, if the writer of such 
a sentence is to be one of its chief promoters, 
then the university of Oxford cannot bring 
herself to wish that such principles may be car- 
ried into practice. The university of Oxford 
has then no hesitation im saying, that her sys 
tem is diametrically opposed to this. She may 


be called bigoted and prejudiced ; she may be 
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Casabianca. 


assailed with every epithet which ignorance 
and malevolence.can employ, but she will find 
her reward in diffusing religious knowledge ; 
in bringing up her youth as scholars, as gen- 
tlemen, and Christians ; and in having raised 
her warning voice against that fatal philoso- 


phy, which calls evil good, and good evil; | 
| and desperate energy, of public tyranny, and 
| individual guilt, was developed 


which puts darkness for light, and light for 
darkness. 


From the Monthly and Buropean Magazine. 
CASABIANCA.* 


Tue boy stood on the burning deck 
Whence all but him had fled; 

The flame that lit the battle’s wreck, 
Shone round hin o’er the dead 


Yet beautiful and bright he stood, 
As born to rule the storm ; 

A creature of heroic blood, 
A proud, though child-like form 


The flames rolled on—he would not go, 
Without his Father's word ; 

That Father, faint in death below, 
His voice no longer heard 


He called aloud :—“ say, Father, say 
If yet my task is done ?”’ 

He knew not that the chieftain lay 
Unconscious of his son j 


“Speak, Father!” once again he cried, 
“If I may yet begone! 

And" —but the booming shots replied, 
And fast the flames rolled on. 


Upon his brow he felt their breath, 
And in his waving hair, 

And looked from that lone post of death, 
In still, yet brave despair 


And shouted but once more aloud, 
“ My Father! must I stay?” 

While o'er him fast, through sail and shroud, 
The wreathing fires made way 


They wrapt the ship in splendour wild, 
They caught the flag on high, 

And streamed above the gallant child, 
Like banners in the sky 


There came a burst of thunder sound— 
The boy—oh! where was he ? 

Ask of the winds that far around 
With fragments strewed the sea! 


With mast, and helm, and pennon fair, 
That well had borne their part— 

But the noblest thing which perished there 
Was that young faithful heart! . 


* Young Casabianca, a boy about thirteen 
years old, son to the Admiral of the Orient, 
remained at his post (in the battle of the Nile) 


after the ship had taken fire, and all the guns 
had been abandoned, and perished in the ex- 
plosion of the vessel, when the flames had | 
reached the powder 
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From Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine. 
THE DEATH OF MURAT. 


Revorvurions are the true mode of discover- 
ing the good and bad of national characters. 
The French Revolution was fatal to the moral 
fume of France. A vast quantity of ferocious 


There was 
opposed to this evil side,of the horizon but lit- 
tle to cheer the eye—eccasional gleams of in- 


| trepid affection, or pious endurance, were to 


be seen. But the virtues of the French Re- 
volution were fearfully allied to its vices—they 
were theatrical, soliciting publicity, and to an 
extraordinary degree contemptuous of princi- 
yle. The same man or woman, who declaimed 
like a dying philosopher before the revolution- 
ary tribunal, or marched to the scaffold in a 
triumph worthy of ancient heroism, had often 
lived a life of fashionable profligacy, and was 
notorious for avowed scorn of religion. The 


| death was bold only because the life was heart- 


less 

There were exceptions ; and men of honour, 
and women of purity, were to be found among 
the massacred. But the whole race of the 
showy and applauded heroes and heroines, the 
Vergniauds and Madame Rolands, were mere 


| candidates for popular wonder, unsteady in 


their previous lives, railers at Christianity, and 
finishing their unhappy course with the proud 
parade of tragedy, only in the strength of a 


| spirit which had been always active, and which 


was determined not to lose a single plaudit 


! when the curtain was to fall. 


Of the public men whom the Revolution 
forced into notice, one model served for nearly 
all. There was but little of contrasted and pe- 
culiar character. All eager for the rank and 
plunder which the general overthrow of royal- 


| ty had flung before the people—all violent and 


rapacious in their day of power—and all sub- 


| missive and rapacious when their common 


master came—the Directories and Triumvi- 
rates differed trom the senators and privy coun- 
sellors in nothing more than their republican 


and imperial costumes. The Revolution has 


| bequeathed to us no memorable and origina! 


name, born of France—no great statesman—no 
great orator—even no great popular leader 
Napoleon was a foreigner, and out of the ques 
tion. Of the natives, there is no man whose 
memory will survive, except from its monstrous 
connexion with acts of republican rapine and 
bloodshed. Talleyrand, of whom it must be 
said, that he preserved himself unstained by 
the popular crimes, was of high episcopal rank 
—a man of family, fortune, and accomplish- 
ment, before the Revolution. The others, 
who rose for their hour before the world’s eye 
have sunk as rapidly as they rose. They were 
lifted up, not on their own salient and native 
vigour, but on the mere physical swell of the 
public convulsion. Their rise was involuntary, 
and they went down with the falling of the 
surge. The whole moral face of France was 
in a state of eversion. The elements of re- 
morseless disorder were let loose, and the soil 
was rent and broken up from its depths. It 
would not have been surprising to have seen, 
in that immense and total uncovering, some 
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large display of the concealed and long slum- 
bering riches of the land. But nothing was 
thrown up; the disorder was not even partially 
redeemed by the excitement: and barrenness. 


the gift of the earthquake and the thunderbolt, 


was the lot of the land. It may even be thought 
dubious, whether France produced a decided 
military character The Revolution called 
for soldiers, and they sprung up, as if from the 
very dust, at that potent and disastrous call 
She recruited by strange and desperate means 
The soldier was driven to the field with the 
scaffold at his back The dungeon uttered 
the voice that urged him on the invader—the 
axe and the rope were the talismans by which 
he was made insensible to fear, and armed him 
with the strength that was yet to break down 
the Powers of the Continent. like fragments 
of their on mouldering castles 


The early French victories were the work of 


wild multitudes, first infuriated by terror. ind 
then stimulated by plunder, revenge, and the 
security of triumph. It was truly said, that the 
guillotine was the best recruiting officer on the 
Continent ; and that of all the cenerals of Aus 
tria and Prussia, there was not “one a match 
for Simon, the executioner of Paris 
extraordinary species of impulse should not 


finally degrade the gallantry of the French na- | 
They are brave—they love war. and | 


tion 
have singular qualifications for it :—intelligent, 


active, and enterprising, the Frenchman ts an | 


excellent campaigner. But it was a 
extraordinary impulses. The nation was in 
sane. As the negro drinks to his insurrection 
in a bow! of gunpowder and blood, the Repub- 
lie pledged its dreadful cause in the deep-drug 
ged bowl of military rage and civie murder 
The ingredients were put to the national lip 
together, and the frenzy was complete, irre 
sistible, and demoniac. Yet when the whole 
nation was at war—when every man’s powers 
were stripped and shown in full muscle,—when. 
if there had been orig nality among the people, 
it must have been developed in this fierce and 
individual toil for eminence, it 
striking fact of all, that there was but 
exhibition of individual character. There 
war in all its kinds to bring it out, if it existed. 
—the war of the partizan, of the mountaineer, 
of the seaman, of the tactician yet how few 
names of genius has the Republic given to mi 
litary history 

Dumouriez was the great name of the early 
Revolution, yet what was he ’ 
triguer, who brought into the « amp the habits 
of his youth as a regular Espion; and « onquer- 
ed by the double means of cort uption, and the 
lavish outpouring of French blood! Lazarus 
Hoche might have been something. He was 
at once bold, sagacious, and an enthusiastic 
republican for his own safe- 
ty, for he was probably poisoned by 
ters in Paris. Desaix was a man of high pro- 
mise. He has been since pronounced by Na- 
poleon, who knew him well. born for distinc- 
tion 
Napoleon's grave, by charging him with cut 
ting short that career 
the day, that Desaix fell by a French bullet at 
Marengo. After these men, all the Republi 
can officers were nearly on a level. All brave 


most 
little 


was 


is the 


beyond an in- 


too enthusiast 


his 


Yet this | 


time of 


We shall not add to the opprobrium of 


but it was the report of 


well acquainted with their desperate trade, and 


| alternately beating and beaten—all men of ta 


lent; but genius is of another sphere, and the 
genius was born and died with Napoleon 

The true distinction of genius is originality 
Using the common instruments and means of 
mankind, it uses them after another style 
Where other men have laboured, and seem t 
have worked out the soil, it descends, and shows 
it suddenly capable of a new and superior pro 
ductiveness Simplicity, novelty, and fores 
are its evidence, the luminous track that shows 
where a meteor has passed, not born of ov 
lower clime 

Napoleon's first Ialian campaign is among 
the finest instances of military genius. When 
he took the command of the French army, he 
found them lying among the hills of the fron 
ter, a broken corps of but forty thousand men 
without art llery, or munitions of war, or dis 
cipline, or confidence. Other generals woule 
have shrunk from the prospect of descending 
into the great Lombard plain to fight the Aus 
trian army of 100,000 men, in the highest stat: 
of equipment, ymmand of the best 
generals in the service, and in possession of ali 
the He formed his resolution at 
onee, and alone. His army suddenly plunged 
down among the Austrian masses, broke them 


under the c« 


fortresses 


Was attacked again by army on army, pouring 
from the great Austrian hive over the Alps 
broke them in every battle, until they were 
driven over the mountains at the point of the 
bayonet, and the safety of the empire was pur 
chased by a treaty, signed within ninety miles 
of Vienna! 

There was probably not a man in Europe 
who, seeing that French army rushing from its 
precipices lke a living cataract, would not have 
pronounced that the Rhone might have as seor 
rushed back to its bed in the Alps, as that army 
ever scaled those mountains again 

We have in our famous general a memora 
ble instance of this quality in the defenee ot 
Portuga It had been pronounced altogether 

on the report of a man of high 
military name, and intunately conversant with 
the country, from the nature of the frontier. 
its eXtent, openness, and deficien: y of re- 
Wellington pronounced that it was 
and he gloriously made good his 
saw all the disadvantages of the 
but his eagle-eye saw that there was 
not the detence of Portugal. He saw where 
the true citadel was to be founded. He fixed 
himself upon that spot, and, with an inferior 
force, a raw army of British, and a half-disci 
plined native levy, he baffled and broke the in 
vading army of France, hunted them over the 
frontier, and saved at once Portugal and th: 
Peninsula 

It is this signal power of concentration, this 
seizure of the true spot of contest, this striking 
on the key-stone of the great arch of triumph 
that makes the true evidence and mind of ge 
nius 

Murat was one of the “ Enfans de la Revo- 
‘ution; and his sanguinary Nurse left him a 
splendid inheritance, yet to be torn away as 
fiercely and bitterly as it was gained. His his 
tory is romantic, even in an era of romance: 
and his death inélancholy, even in the midst 
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of the daily extinction of the prosperous and | 


Sut he is one of the in 
stances of slightness of mind flung up into the 

ghest rank attainable by the highest capacity 

id good fortune 

The history of his career, from the humble 
situation of a trooper in the Royal Regiment 
of Alsace, up to the throne of Naples, is suffi- 
ciently known. But his fall is still to be de 
eloped Some papers and memoirs, lately 
rought to light on the Continent 
rincipal circumstances. 


powerful among men 


explain its 
and give another to 
he countless instances of the perseverance 
ith which misfortune pursues @ man, when 
tis once determined that he shall go down 
Murat’s rash advance into the north of Italy, 
on Napoleon's declaring war in 1815, was his 
iin. The Austrian troops were pouring round 
French officers, the 
hom he relic d in the field, were either re- 
ring to France, or averse to the prolonga 
nof a more than dubious The Italian 
States would make no movement in his fa- 
r; Lord William Bentinck, the British Ge- 


put an end to his suspense, by declaring 


m, his only ones on 


war 


ut war against Austria would be war against 
wland. Murat instantly gave orders for a 
neral retreat He was hunted by the Aus 
ans hour by hour, till he in sight of his 
pital 
evolt, and thus stripped of army and crown, 


Was 


There he found the people re ady for 


eembarked for France an unthroned fugitive 
He remained at Toulon neglected by Napo- 
m, who was then girding up his desperate 
trength for final battle 
W iterloo extinguished the last hopes of both 
tmperor and King ; and Murat, after a short 
eriod of deep perplexity, and some danger 
the gvendarmerte 


of the restored govern 


ent, had no resource but that of flying from | 


France. His first st ps were calculated to vive 
ma paintul knowledge of the trust to be re 
sed in courtiers. He had priv 

« merchant-vessel to convey himself and his 

His three 

with a sum 

TAM) franes, and other valuables in 

Murat stole out from his hiding 


cottage on the sho 


Toulon 
des-de-camp were sent on board 


tmaming ptoperty from 
thei 
ph ft 
As his 


to his utter 


-cainp 


co on board 
at neared the shi; ‘saw her 
Aides-ce 


e, and he saw 


tonishment, put 
and 


fm no more 


no- 
valuables were 
To follow 
and the unfortunate 
to the shelter of 
which he had previously 
he Was now, from the iners 
the authorities, to submit to still dee per indig- 
ties of concealment Hle was forced to re- 
win for several days in a hol 
vered with wood and leaves ; times 
is indebted for his to a large hencoop, 
which the owner of the cottage placed before 
im onthe approach of the gens-d'armes. 
lite at last became, as it must have done to a 
brave intolerable, and Murat took the 
bold resolution of putting to sea in his open 
‘oat, to meet the regular packet, on its pas- 
sage trom Toulon to Corsica; or at least. to 
take the chance of any vessel that might cross 


in anopen boat was 


King return 


mpossible 


to the shore the cottag 


ived, and in which 


vigilance of 


med 


in the ground, 
at other 


man 


itely engaged 


tis way. He embarked with three naval offi- 
The boat was ten or a dozen leagues off 
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the land, when they saw a passing sloop 
made all signals and supplications 
shot 


They 
The sloop 
by, nearly running them down They 
were now alone, and in imminent danger 
Night w 8s Coming on, the wind was rising. the 
waves swelled, and their boat was on the point 
of sinking, when they saw the post-office ves- 
sel for Corsica bearing up. The captain took 
them on board. It was a time when many 
men of condition were escaping from France 
The captain was prudent, probably a Napo- 
leonite,—and he took these weather-beaten 
Without asking their object or 


men on board 
their names 
In this long adversity of Murat. nothing is 
baser or more surprising than the utter neglect 
in which he was left by his inmediate family 
His Queen, his ministers, his principal offic ers, 
and his household, who had surrendered them- 
entrance of the Austrians into 
Naples, had been from that time inthe Aus- 
trian dominions, living at their ease and pro- 


selves on the 


tected, though, it may be presumed, under sur- 
veillance of the Murat was at 
that time living in concealment, in begygary, 
and in perpetual hazard of his life ‘ 


government 


He subse- 


quently complained in the manner, 


totally 

He arrived in Corsica in August, 1815, ex- 
hausted by the sea and by anxiety, and pre- 
sented himself to a friend residing there He 
was like another Marius at Minturne. “I saw 
at my door,” says the a man wrap- 
ed in a great-coat, a black silk bonnet 
his beard neglected, and 
gaiters, and shoes of a 
comm What was my astonishment 
when | discovered that this was Joachim the 
First, the splendid King of Naples! I uttered a 
ery, and fell on my knees 

Murat’'s was soon known, and the 
local Government, not yet well aware who 
was to be its was in great commotion 


bitterest 


that he was ibandoned 


describer, 
with 
sunk upon his brow 
with the pantaloons, 


n soldic r 


arrival 


master, 
But gens-d'armes are the first thought of every 
Frenchman in matte rs ot public cdithe ulty, and 

; irines were sent to seize the 

r. Yet this French rapidity of 
is not popular in Corsica, and the 
Ves in which 
exinbited such formida- 
syiuptoms of defiance 


edine 

peasants 
Murat 


of the canton of 


friend lived 


Vato 


» that, to prevent mis- 
chief, the gens-d armes were countermanded 
A kind of treaty w 


s entered into with Murat, 
and he fi 


agreed to set sail from Bastia within 

Still the presence of so renowned a Revolu- 
General disturbed the quiet of the 
Island, and fearful of the results. a message 
was sent to General Montresor, the British 
officer who had been in command 
in Corsica, and who had just given it up to 
Louis XVIIL. to solicit troops Montre sor eX- 
cused himself on the natural ground, that as 
the Island now redto L 
had nothing to do with it; red to send 
one of his staff to inquire Murat’s objects in 
the Island. The officer arrived in a few days, 
and with the Captain of the slo p waited on 
the King, who distin« tly denied all intention 
of disturbance, said that he was waiting only 
for passports from the Allies, and that if the 
officer had brought them, he was ready to go 


tionary 


previously 


belon 


uis, the British 


yet off 


The Death 


The officer, of course, | 


iffered a pa 


ith him that moment 
had not the passports but he 
in the sloop Murat’'s hour was to come—the 
was not accepted, and the sloop sailed | 


ve 


passage 
iway 

Yet his residence in the Island continued a 
verhaps not unjust suspl- 


matter of suspicion, | 
ties. His manners were | 


cion, to the authori 


popular, he had been long an object of nation- 


al homage. he even boasted of his having raised 
upwards of two tho isand Corsican soldiers to 
the rank of officers ; many who had served un- 


der him. were living in the Island, and it is 
certain that, for whatever purpos 


with them 


he was 


keeping up a regu ir mtercourse 


if Napok on. instead of being banished to his 
Rock. had been left at large in England he 
would have cansed the same susp! ’ After 
a good deal of petty negotiation Murat, who 
tee guiar lenity 
rreed to embark. Whether from 
iv in Corsica, or from 


the more pri bable cause of a desire to exhibit 
himself to the people, his jo 
took up six d ivs. Previously to his entry into 
the city. he had sent an officer 

coming to the Duke of Padua (Arrhight), whom 


rney from Ajaccio 
to announce hus 
he found surrounded with functionaries, and 
who earnestly re vended that Murat should 
l self to the citizens. With Ar 
resent a number of the Bonaparte 
1t what they called Murat’s 


produced a long and 


not exhibi 
rhighi we | 
family, outrageous 
ruin of Napoleon. This 


rather curious conference, in which the officer 
cleared away the unputation by the no less 
Ignominious a of t mherv to the Allies 


1 fact being, that ass 


poleon's arr val in France, he 


Council—of whom many were of opmion that 


nothing should be done—by declaring, that 
rather than not march to the assistance ~ of his 
brother and his country,” he would resign his 
throne And asa further evidence of the gooc 
understanding between them, Genera! Belliard 


ders to act also as clef of the uff unde ‘ 
King 


traitorous intin 


had been sent ambassador t« 


But a still more curious instance of this 


tained, that some da before his leaving Elba, 
Na} leon had sent a letter mtorming Murat of 
the expedition. Th 4 ns t nswered 
and the officer who bore t ett lirected 
to call at E Na th 


cort her, wit! 
rome and ¢ 
from whic h i i 
France. We are thus i ved that if N 


leon dupe d Colon 


Murat had the 


a wildgoose chase to Leghorn 

honour, such ag it is, of « ¢ Lord William 

Jentine! It is obvious that | must have kept 
respondence with Napoleon 


up a pre yious ci | 
who never trusted any man without long and 
strong surety 
Murat’s entry into A 
The troops on the ram 
populace huzzaed hun, the authorities, though 
keeping out of his way, yet 
and all was, what no French 
man can withstand, a “ veritable fete Al! 
the vessels that were to carry 
atr pp—the pu- 


cio was triumphal 
huzzaed him, the 


rave no symptom 
of bation 
was sunshine 
him away had their anchors 


of Murat. 


lace were dancing before his door. He had 
officers surrounding him, nay, a little army ¢ 
two hundted and fifty recruits, however una 
countably, permitted to be gathered. But s 
feebly do we judge of our good or evil, tha 
this very triumph seems to have been the d 
rect cause of his ruin. In the evening of this 
popular day, one of his officers, on entering his 
apartment observed him in great agitatior 
He started forward, and exclaimed—* What 

reception Heavens, what recollections 

brings—Naples and my people were before 1 
—| thought I saw the crowds, and heard the 


shouts of joy. It was just as they always r 
ceived me in my capital when I came bai 
trom the grand army 

He shed tears—all this was w 
was no unnatural weakness. What follows 
was a deeper proof of the powerlessness i 
gallant soldier's understanding. After a few 
minutes’ silence, he clasped his officer's hana 
“It is done—live or die, it shal! be 


We shall see Naples—te 


ness, | 


nd said 
among my people 
us begone 

The officer, probably weary of expeditions 
was thunderstruck; he attempted to reasor 
with this madman, explained the utter want 
means, financial or military—his whole roy 
treasury amounting to but 11,000 francs—a 
diamond epaulette, worth 50,000, and a dia 
mond butten worth about 90,000. All this was 
inefleetual. Even the return of a spy who 
he had sent to Naples some time before would 
not be waited for; he rushed to his fate 

His embarkation was fixed for the 2=th « 
September. On that very day, Macirone, wh 
had been on his staff, arrived at Ajaccio wit! 
the passports from Sir C. Stuart, Schwartzer 
berg. and Metternich, which he had appeare 
so anxious to receive. The passports wer 
accompanied with this letter from Prince Met 
ternk 

M. Macirone is empowered by these pre 

sents, to acquaint the King Joachim, that hs 


sty the En or of Austria will grant hin 

n lum in his States, on the conditions fol 
lowing 

S le King will take the title of a privat 

ndivir As the Queen has already taker 


that of the Countess de Libano, the same ! 


2. The Kir will be at liberty to choos 
y city in Bohemia or the Higher Austria fi 
his residence If he should prefer the cour 
t that will create no difficulty 
: The Kine will ceive his word of honou 
t pre of his Imperial and Royal M 
t wot to quit the Austrian States withor 
t express nsent of his Maiestv;: and th 
he will remain in the condition of an individu 
of rank, and be obedient to the laws in forest 


the Austrian dominion 

In sign of which, &e 

Given at Paris the Ist of Sept. i=l 

“The ne Merrersicn 
; withdrawing, one his staff 
fortunate term 
nation to all their anxtetie He answered 4 
grily No! I will not be the voluntary objec’ 
of the triumph of the House of Austria. I re 


ject an asylum offered on such 


Om Mac ne 
congratulated Murat on thi 
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>I] never see the Queen but on the throne of 
Nap! 

Macirone was asked to dinner, and Murat 
was naturally inquisitive about the fate of his 
old Parisian compeers. Part of the conversa 
tion turned on Fouché’s request to resign, and 
the dexterity with which he contrived to ob- 
tain the ear of the Allied Sovereigns, for the 
express purpose of preventing Louis from ac- 
cepting his resignation Waterloo then be- 
came the topic, and Murat asked a number of 
Macirone gave high praise to the 
“ Their 
said he, 


juestions. 
teadiness and spirit of the British 
rmness and courage were such, 
that the French cavalry were not able to 
reak a single square throughout the day 
Murat, a trooper and a Frenchman to his last 
sour, here could not help indulging in the na- 
onal style, but boasted that * He would have 
won broke them, if he had been of the party 
Macirone supported his own opinion, and said 
that “ His Majesty would doubtless have broke 
Austrian or Prussian squares, but not English 
Murat laughed, “ Ah, M. Macirone, I perceive 
hat you are an enthusiast for your own coun 
I should have broke the 
English squares as well as the Austrian or 
Europe knows what I am made of 
whieh the 


he was Irish) 
Prussian 
Not but that I blame the manner 
French cavalry was exposed and sac ritieced 
So much fer the safe boast of this retired 
Hussar. In Italy he did not find it a matter of 
such facility to break even Austrian squares 
it Waterloo. what had not been done by 


And 
Napoleon, would scarcely have been done 
uy of his subordinates Yet it might have 
een fortunate for Murat to have been at Wa 
He would have fought gallantly, as he 


terloo 
after doing all that spur and sabre 


ulways did ; 
wild do, he would have probably been slain or 
He would have been the foremost in 


aken 
He would 


the battle—the last in the flight 
vver have condescended to escape like Napo- 
eon ; the worst, he would have 
lied sword iv hand. He would not have pe- 
rished, like a felon, by the hands of the pea- 
sants of Calabria 

After dinner, on Murat’s 
hamber, Macirone requested a note acknow- 
edging the receipt of the passports and letter 


and even at 


retiring to his 


t was thus given 

«“M. Macirone. I have attended to the mes- 
irer l accept the 
en directed to give 
ve. It is my purpose to make use of them for 
s¢ destination which they ap; As to the 
onditions which his Imperial and Royal Ma- 
* an asylum, I shall 


till I 


we of which ou are the be 


assports which you have 


yornt 


annexes to his offer of 


efer any arrangement on the subject 
shall have been reunited to my family 

‘IT shall not aces pt the offer made to me by 
Captain Bastard, of a passage on board the 
English frigate to Trieste, in consequence of | 
Captain Bastard’s peculiar conduct to me with- 
n these few days 

“ Prosecuted and menaced in Corsica, under 
the idea that I had views upon the island, | 
iad already made preparations for leaving it— 
lleave it this night, gratified by taking with 
me my two valets, Charles and Armand, whom 
Signed) 


you brought from Paris 
ON 
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The vessels hired for this voyage were six, 
and they carried two hundred and fitty men, 
soldiers and sailors, which had joined ‘him at 
Ajaccio. But symptoms of his catastr phe 
were already discoverable. General Ott tvii, 
irst to wait on Murat 


who had been among the tf 
follow 


at Verconato, and had promised to 
wherever he would lead, disappeared on this 
after having had a conference 
Neapolitan court 


very evening, 
with Carabelli, a spy of the 
One of the horrors of the Neapolitan sy 


was the remor eless use of spies, on all occa 


In France 


three deep the spy, the 
and the police oflicer, who 


sions of life, puble and private 
the 
spy upon the spv, 
received the reports of both, and was only the 
superior spy. Napoleon had spies upon us 
and mother, who them 
Fouché was the univer- 
himself there were 
The 


gene- 


reanization W 


brothers, sisters, wile, 
selves were all spies 
sal spy, and on Fonch 
who reported direc tly to N ipoleon 
baseness, fear, and falsehood, 
this system, through France, were 
all conception. No man could be sure 
nearest friend was not selling him to 
the dungeon; nor that the most innocent word 
rht net be perverted by villains hungry for 
ing on accusation, uito a 


spies, 
misery, 


ed vy 


nent, and 


Vhhis atrocious system had been adopted in 
all the inferior kingdoms of the Napoleon Dy- 
nasty, and Murat had his secret police like the 
ereat master of espionage. The new court 
too. had its spies, and one of its agents was 
sent to Corsica for the express purpose ot 
watching Murat’s proceedings. But this agent 
was watched in turn; for the captain of the 
late gens-d'armes of Murat put himself on 
e vessel, and they landed toge- 
‘The captain's first proceed- 
vation of the Neapolitan’s 
that he had set 
and to seize hin 


board the sam 
gether in Corsica 
ing was to send 
arrival and uussion, stating 
persons to watch 
should it be necessary 

1 ne 


busy day. 


the spy 


rodnueed to Murat on this 
ind the re- 
mference was, to determine the 
It seems evident 
with some 


agent was uit 
the nth of September, 
sult of the 
rash king in his rashness 

that Murat, a we ik-minded 
nature, and a habitual spirit of daring, 
was, from the commencement, the dupe oft 
more than his own suggestions. The impres- 
s sinee continually been, 


vovern- 


man, 


sion on his officers h 
that it the wish of 
ment to see hi uomuitted by some violence, 
wuish all future hope on his 
en to his embarkation, 
have stoppe | altogether, 
coast ot 


was the restored 
which would 
The tacility g 
would 


part 

which a word 

and the eparation on the 

Calabria, alinost prove the opinion The Nea- 
»>had come 


offer of assistance or 


pecuilar pi 


recommended to 
ome 


information, | iid to have spurred him on to 


the enterprise, by giv 
inh 


ng him high accounts 
late kingdom, of the dis- 
contents of the soldiery, and partic ularly of the 
certainty of success if he should direct his ex- 
pedition to the Calabrias. Murat, rejoiced at 
this accumulation of intelligence, « flered hima 
importance, at Naples. The 
jeclined joining the expedi- 
and subse 


his popularit 


place of some 
agent, lowever, ¢ 
tion, made his way back to court, 


But s 
vil, that 
the « 
me bat 
t 
followe 
ss of t 
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quently received a diplomatic employment of | spread those of the landing of the English 2 
value His services with the unhappy Murat Naples ; the conduct of General Pignatelli, an 
had been indeed effectual the treachery of certain officers, who increas: if 


s Phe little fleet which bore King Joachim and fomented the disorder and discouragemem 
and his fortunes sailed at midnight. A letter | of which they set the ruinous example 


was left, to be given to Macirone next morn- 

ing. This was a general exposé of the motives man at this hour who does not feel his err 

, for the « xpedition ; and the nature of this part | I go to join them, for they burn to see me 
: of the transaction is a nong the stains on the | their head. They and all my beloved subjects 
; unfortunate King’s memory have retained their affection for me. I hax 
* M. Macirons Envoy of the Allied Powers never abdicated; I retain the right to reco 
to the King Joachim quer my crown, if Heaven gives me the for 

“ My former letter, written a few hours | and means My existence on the throne 


Naples cannot be a source of fear to the All 


“ Of all that army, there does not live the 


SINCE wd been dictated by the circ umstances 


the case but | owe it to mvself. to truth I cannot be s ispected of corresponding y 
and to ir honourable loyalty and wood faith Napoleon, who is now at St. Helena Ont 
to expre ny real intentions. Such is the mo- | contrary England and Austria m Ly draw son. 


live of thus second lette: advantages from my possession. which the 
other | might expect in vain from the Monarch wh 

things. Captivity is to me but another thing | they have placed on the Neapolitan throne y 
for death. What treatment can I ¢ xpect from ro into these details, M. Macirone, | 


those powers, who had left me tor two months cause it 


I look upon freedom as beyond al 


is to you that I write. Your cond 


q 
exposed to the daggers of the assassins of th with respect to me, your reputation and y 
south of France I had once saved the Mar name, have given you claims on my confider 
quis de Riviere’s lift When he was condemn and my esteem 
ed t t the seaffold, | Dtammed a pardon When this letter shall be delivered to vou 
for him The turn tor this was, to rouse the shall be far on my way I shall either s 
Marseill iy t me, and set a price on my | ceed, or finish my misfortunes and my lite t 
hear gether I have faced death a thousand and 
| forced to wander, and hide among thousand times fighting for my « ountry > 
the ( i yu I owe wy life to I not be all ved to face it once for myself 
not " ‘ ren is feeling of three | tremble only for the fate of my family 
F ‘ wb ht me to Corsica at Joacuim Naponeos 
the t it rown lives Some 
conten idividua ive reported that | This was a dishonourable business Tha 
h ‘ ed away large sums trom N tples Murat should have acec pted the passports 
The sons do not kr that when | gave the moment when he was dets rmined to v ' 
up the Grand Duchy ich was min late their conditions. is beyond excuse T t 
by sole 1 treaty l t Ine immense iiea of Keep ny them as a reserve , in case r 
wea which I expended upon my kine uit) failure, shows weakness of unde rstanding ec ' 
4 of Naples ( at K ny who has succeeded puned to weakness of prin iple No ratio t 
n. me recognt the country And vet. at thi man could have supposed that the passpor ‘ 
hot have not « subsistence for would have been allowed to save the inva: 
self or my house noid Ml Maceir me 1 wi ifter his deteat Whether the dishonour es t 
wot i ept the terms which you have been er tends beyond him, is scarcely mors a questi 0 
powered t fer see nothing but direct anc It Was certainly a singu ur oversight of 
total abdication, in ter: which on ¥y permut me \ to have cor ted a me roliation w s 
to live in an eternal bonda and under the ar this headlon ind turbulent chieftain to an of ' 
bitrary will of a a spot rovernment Where cer of his own staff. But how M Mac irone ‘ 
is the m ition, or th istice of this wing | eyes open, seeing an expedit t 
Wher t ‘ sideration due to an unforty prepared to sail \ ps on beard, and fi 
nate 1 nare! formerly recogn d by all Eu ing the offer of a to Trieste retus p 
rope l y in a eritical moment, decided could have cive n lp the passports, is altog: ther 7 
the campa of IS14, im fay ir ot those Al inconceivabls It is curious that the whole 
a lied I er who now would bear him « \ matter has since hye come a subject in o R 
with the itolerable burden of their persecu Courts of Law. wy here Maciron brought st 
tions ction against the Quarterly Review for det th 
“ It is a fact known to all Europe, that my ation on this ground. The action was throw ¢ 
determination to drive bac K the Austrians itt jury ; and the plaintiff has still to clea T 
the Po. w opted solely in consequence of | himself of his share in the « xtraordinary ma Dt 
tay having been ved nto the iet that of } herotiation 
they were about to attack me under cover , Che voyage w is from the beginning ill ome pl 
Englan I felt it necessary to ; dvance y | ed One of those sudden and tremend 
line of dete ind ral t people of Italy iy bursts of tempest, that from time to time tu fu 
my cans No one knows bett« r than yourself | up the blue Mediterrane from the botto 
and Lord Bentinek, that the fatal order of re- | smote the little fleet on the second nis It re 
treat from the Po, was given merely in « 


mse- | was entirely dispersed, and Murat’s vessel wa 
quence of that general's decla ation, that 


' he | driven on the iron-bound coast of Sardinia fo 
should be under the necessity of supporting the | where it was near being lost. The vi 


SScls to 
Austrians if they applied to him however, subsequently reassembled off the de 


_ “You know the causes which broke up my | sert island of Tavolara. On the 6th of Octo 
hnearmy. The reports of my death « arefully ber, they made the coast of Calabria, three 
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eagues off Paola. Here they lay to, putting 
out all their fires to avoid the notice of the go- 
vernment chasse marees, and making them- 
selves as like the coral-fishing vessels 
t A new storm dispersed them Daybreak 
showed but one vessel in company, and they 
anchored in the bay of St. Lucido, to wait for 
the rest 


as possi- 


Misfortunes now came rapidly. Murat had 
ordered one of his « olonels to goon shore. to 
ascertain the state of Neapolitan fee ling li 


was quickly ascertained 
companions 


The colonel and his 
irrested Another colonel 
of the Neapolitan guard, in command of a ves 
sel with fifty veterans on be 
carry it off 


were 


ard, attempted to 
but on being taken in tow to pre 


vent this manauvre, cut the rope, and slipped 


away during the night for Corsiea. Murat 
Was now seriously alarmed, and his officers 
made a last attempt to reason with him. The 


unfortunate man nmught still have been saved 
He admitted that the « 


succeed 


xpedition could not now 
Saying, “that his purpose in return- 
ing to Naples had been to I 


save tus sublects 
and those attached to his government, from 
the injuries and severities to which they must 


be liable under the new government; but that 
the idea must now be He had but a 
handful of men, and his only course now must 
be for Trieste, where would 
inder the protection of Austria 
We may have no right to load the 
men with treachery 


given up 
ne 


put himself 


names of 


it this distance, but it is 
scarcely possible to conceive 1ow the catas 
trophe could have resulted from « hanee. On 
Murat’s ord ring the ¢ aptain of his vessel to 


steer for Trieste, he was 
told that it wae Lm possible 
not keep the Adr ati 


astonished by being 
; that the vessel could 
in th n; that there 
be a want of water and stores and. finally, 
that they must put onshore to procure both. This 
captain had obt uned a considerable characte 
as a sailor, and one peculiarly acquainted with 

Hk offered to take the 


3 


the coast of Calabria 


only remaining transport into Pizze where 
‘his credit would be en ugh to procure provi 
sions, and to engage a vesse! fit for the voy 


ive This Was acceded to A list of the ne- 
vessary matters was sent from Murat. at 
the same time, to throw 
nto the sea a bag containing tive hundred eo- 
proclamation to the 
The expedition was thus com 

That Murat w 


But nothing is 


and, 


orders were given 


ves of a 


Neapolitans 
pletely at an end 
as duped into his ruin is clear 
more remarkable in this whole 
strange transaction than his wilful blindness to 
the deception. What was the first act of the 
faptain as he was preparing for his landing ? 
To demand the Austrian passports! under the 
pretence that he might find the 
case of disturbance from the a 
place! 

_ Murat, surprised 
fused 


usetul, in 
uthoritres of the 
at this singular request, re 
The captain instantly declared, that 
Without them he would not goon shore. The 
refusal irritated the unfortunate King to fren- 
zy; but the captain was too humble a victim 
for his indignation; and he turned. exclaiming 
to his officers, “J am refused to be obeyed ; 
then, since necessity forces me to land, I will 
g° on shore myself, with you at my side. | 
eannot have been forgotten in the kingdom of 
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| Naples. I havedone good to its people. They 
will not refuse to assist me 
His tone and gesture silenced the officers 

| He ordered them all to put on thei 
form who excused 
his appearing in plain clothes, on the fair 
| ground that he had no other, he said sternly, 
“ It is not to follow me into danger that people 


r full uni 
To one of his brigadiers 


| 

| embark in plain clothes 

| The vessel had by this time come up to Piz 
VAT) As she touched the bank 


the officers were 
about to land, when the King 


vallant ly stopped 
them, with 


the first on shore 
followed by 
eight soldiers and three ittendants 

at noon of the of Octoly r 


I must be and 
twenty- 
This was 


he sprang from the 


Side 


A crowd had gathered to se¢ the landing 
Some sailors reco nising Murat, huzzaed 


“Long live King Joachim The peasantry 


soon joined the townspeople ; and Murat, 
anxious to make an impression, maré hed ra 
pidly at the head of his little band to the prin 


cipal square. The p 
Some artil 


pulace were still in 
ry-men of the coast. to 
of fifteen, now sallied from their 
guard-house, with their arms, and in the King’s 
untiorm. Murat cried out, “ Here are 
and tollowed by his troop, he addressed 
“Do you not recollect your King 
Five of them answered that they did, and that 
they and their comrades would stand by him 

lt would seem that Murat, excited by the 
glory of being at the head of twe nty-eight men 
in uniform, was infatuated enough to have 
abandoned his plan of 


ereasing 


the number 


my sol 
cers 


them 


oblammg provisions in 
of Naples. The 
artillery-men fixed his resolu- 
But this was but a brief vision. He had 
fallen into the very place of ruin. While he 
Was standing in the square. the peasantry, 
had listened to the harangue 
len 


favour of that of the « onquest 
revolt of fifteen 
tion 


who 
in complete si 
vet with countenances in all the 
acttation 


wild 
of Italian passion, had disappeared 
The towns people whom he next addressed, 
looked on him with ominous confusion. At 
this period, two young men came up and said, 
n great haste, * Sire, quit Pizzo this moment : 
you the of enemies. Lose 


there is the road to Monteleon 


are in midst no 


more time 


we will show you the way. You are « ife, if 
you have but the good luck to get out of this 
place 


Murat now ordered the artillery-men to fol 
low him. The road to Monteleone is up the 
side of a mountain: exhansted by his twelve 
days’ voyage, and unable to walk fast enough, 


he stopped on the ascent to take breath Two 
of the artillery-men now overtook him They 
said that the rest were on their way. Toas 


certain this, he turned into an olive plantation 
off the road, from which the whole way down 
to Pizzo was visible. The men were certainly 
seen coming up the mountain. very 
slowly. Murat said, “that he. w uld wait for 
them where he was It was observed to him, 
“that there were armed peasants along with 
them, some of whom were 
the soldiers, 


though 


pressing on before 
and that a party were in the rear 

The guides now became vehement in their en- 
treaties that he should hasten on. telling him, 
that “if he delayed any longer, the peasants 


would have time to overtake hum ; while, if 
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he went forward at once, they might be able to 
reach Monteleone, where he would find faith- 
ful subjects To all this he readily replied, 
that “he would wait for the soldiers To any 
further remonstrance, his only answer was, 
“He would be obeyed At this moment a 
party of the peasants were seen rapidly coming 
up through the fields on the opposite side of 
the road, and the artillery-men going over and 
falling into their rear. The guides again be- 
sought the infatuated King to make a last at- 
tempt at escape, and threatened that they must 
leave him. But Murat was naturally brave, 
and flight before a rabble was probably felt ig- 
nominious by a man who had led the brilliant 
cavalry of the most brilliant army of the earth 
so often to triumph He advanced alone, and 
“ My children' do not arm 
against your King. Ihave not landed in the 
Calabrias to do you any harm I wish only to 
-e of the authorities at Monteleone, 


addressed therm 


ask assistance 
to continue my voyage to Trieste, where | aim 
to join my fait! if you had given me time 
to explain myself at Pizzo, you would have 
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known that | have passports which King Fer- | 


dinand himself must respect 

An officer who came with the peasants, now 
requested Murat to come down upon the road, 
and offered to conduct him to Monteleone 


From this person's wearing the uniform of a | 


gens-d armerie, the King took him 


colonel ot 
his officers were 


for one of Ins former colonels 
alarmed for his unmmediat safety, but he turn 
“e colonel of his army 


ed to them, saying, that 
ang then hurry- 


was incapable of dishonour ; 
ing down, threw themselves into the midst of 
Two of his staff and his valet fol 
The others remained on the brow 
of the hill, to keep off the peasantry, who 
seemed ready to fire upon them One of the 
staff advanced to their leader, and demanded 
His answer was brief and fatal. “1 


the crowd 
lowed him 


his name 
am Trenta Capilli, captain of gens-d'armerit 
and the King and you must follow me to Pizzo 
There were recollections about this man 
which might well have mad his name a sound 
of terror. He had been the ele ftain of the 
insurrection raised against Murat in the Cala- 
brias by the friends of the old government, and, 
in general, by the haters of the French tyranny 
This Italian Vendee had been put down in the 
remorseless manner of the French military 
General Manes had been sent against it by 
Murat. and, among other murders, he had 
hanged no fewer than three brothers of this 
individual Trenta Capilli! Uf it had been the 
direct purpose of the Neapolitan court to bring 
jts invader to a death sudden, ignomiuuous, a id 
spot for 


embittered by reflection, this was the 
its severest vengean( e, in the midst of a pesan- 
try furiou 
the past, 
had his brothers’ blood to atone 
tion, that who sheds man’s blood shall make 
retribution in his own, could not have been 
more signally fulfilled! 

Murat now saw at once that he was undone 
One of his staff, springing before him with a 
Jl in his hand, presented it at Tren- 
ta Capilli s head, and threatened to fire if the 
King was not instantly set at liberty The Ca- 
labrian drew back ; the crowd who had seized 


and by the hands of their chief, who 
The deciara- 


cocked piste 


s at the slaughter and de solation of 


the King, seeing the danger of their chief, let 
him go, and he escaped to the party on the hill 
The staff-oflicer, whose name was Frances 
chetti, and who obviously behaved with great 
bravery and fidelity, was overwhelmed by the 
but. by a furious effort, he too made 
his way good to the hill. Then his advice wa 
instantly to rush on the crowd, and gain the 
mountain, or die sword in hand 

But there Murat ruined every thing. Often 
having successively played the invader, and 
the idiot, he must play the King; and thes 
mockery of royalty m gnanimously ordered 


peasants > 


that not a musket should be fired, exclaiming 
“] would not have my landing cost the blood 
of one of my people The unfortunate Loni 
XVI. made nearly the same speech at Varen- 
nes, and it was his death-warrant! But the 
peasantry did not understand this theatru 
magnanimity. They were determined to havi 
their royal ravager, dead or alive; and they 
began to fire from all sides. Murat’s officers 
did their desperate duty to the last. Anxious 
to save him, they forced him out of the very 
hands of the people, and carried him down to 
still under a heavy fire. There a 
isfortune awaited them. The 
vessel from which they had landed was gone 
The « iptain had been ord red to remain for an 
two musket-shots of the shore 
itely forced them to 
In ther 


the shore, 


new instance of 


hour within 
This man, who had abso! 
land, had now abandoned them 
finite distress they seized upon a small vesse 
which was accidentally at the bank; and put- 
ting Murat on board, they attempted to push 
it off. But it was ta t; and the peasantry 
were again round them, pouring im their fire 
Every musket was le velled at the King, wh 
strangely escaped them all, till, seeing that the 
struggle was altogether ypeless, he cried out 
to the officers, “ My children, give up these 
ineffectual efforts to defend me Then hoid- 
crowd, he said, “ Peo 


ing out his sword to the 
pe of Pizzo, take this sword which has been 
often drawn with glory at the head of armies 
and which has fought for your country I sur- 
but spare the lives of the 
brave men round me But the peasantry did 
not understand the formalities of war. The 
sivlt of their enemy beaten, only increased their 
determination to destroy him. ‘Their fire be 
ame thieker and thicker, In a few moments 
every one near him was killed or 
The party who had remained on the 
ud been already destroyed or taken 
length rushed on Murat, and he 


ender it to you; 


almost 
wounded 

mountain h 
The crowd at 
and the wounded were dragged to the tow! 
and flung into the common prison The scene 
of ruimed ambition there might have formed a 
picture of powerful and melan¢ holy reflectio: 
The King sat; his officers, exhausted and 
bleeding, stood round him The soldiery, less 
able to conceal their feelings, had thrown them- 
selves on the ground, in agony with their 
wounds, and loudly reging against the mustfor- 
tune which had wasted their bravery and bl 
The pencil of Salvator or Spagnolett: never 
so tragic and desolated a history 
sul- 


oo 


imagined 
piece of torture of mind and body, furious 


fering, and regal despair 
The darkness of the prison-room in W hich so 
many were confined together—the blood still 
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m the 
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still 
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flowing—the groans which escaped the firmest 

1: their turua—and, above all, the hideous out- 
cries of the multitude without, calling through 
the bars for the lives of the prisoners, and pe- 
culiarly of the King, as sacrifices to the memory 
of their brothers and friends, made a combina- 
tion of horrors, that one of the narrators tells 
is, he can never think of “ without feeling the 
hair rise upon his head 


lrenta Capilli had his full revenge, if it was | 


te be found in the eg oe degradation of the | 


unfortunate Murat le stripped him of his 
purse, his diamonds, the passports, and, more 
disastrous than all, a single copy of his procla- 
mation, which had by some oversight been left 
among his paper 
great length, and enumerated, in the usual in 
flated style of the French, his rights, injuries, 
and intentions of doing good to the Ne apolit ins, 
and of restoring them to their primitive glory 
This was harmless declamation. But an an- 
nexed decree of twenty articles contained some 
if those statutes of blood which always accom- 
yaanied Jacobin benevolence. By the third ar- 
icle, “ Every individual! in office under Ferdi- 
nand who should not act in pursuance of it, 
from and after the intelligence of King Joa- 
chim’s landing, was to be declared a rebel and 

vitor, and punished with the rigour of the 
aws 

By the fourth, “Every minister or public 
ervant of the present government who should 
offer any opposition, or otherwise act against 
King Joachim, was to be declared a rebel, a pro- 
voker of civil war, a traitor to his country and 
king—was to be put out of the law, and judged 
us such ; every good Neapolitan being called 
ipon to seize his person, and to give him upto 
the public force 

It is inconceivable how a monarch, who, like 
Murat, had deserted his thron have 
evelled those sanguinary laws against the peo- 
ple who had never abandoned him till he aban- 
No popular insurrection had 


could 


doned himself. 
expelled him 

and he had deserted his city, mere- 
He had no- 
bayonets 
tuey 


his 


foreigners ; 
yas he had deserted his 
thing to punish but the Austrian 
which had driven him through Italy, ti! 
We may regret 
sanguiaary in- 
justify public vengean no 
justification 


ca ip 


irove him into the se 
ite; but if sangninary acts, and 
tentions, could l 
an's death could find a stronger 
than that of Murat; and no place could be fit- 
ter for the dreadful lesson of retribution than 
the spot on whi h he died 

It was a singular circuinstanee, t 
misery, the individual who showed the deepest 
compassion for hii, and rendered hun the 
most useful services, should have been a Spa- 
tiard—Alcalas, the steward of the Duke del 
Infantados’ Calabrian estate Murat had made 
himself fearfully memorable in Spain. The 
massacre of Madrid was his; 
val among all the slaughters of a war 
tual havoc. ‘To return some part of 
if that day on the head of its author. 
natural, that it was for along time 
Murat’s seizure was owing to this Spaniard 
But the truth has transpired at last, mach 
more to the honour of the individual and his 
ountry. The revenge of the Spaniard was 


perpe- 
was so 


ud that 


This proclamation was of 


He had fled before an army of | 


rt, in this | 


and it had no ri- i 


shown in the generous attentions of supplying 
the King and his fellow-prisoners with prov: 
sions and clothing, and whatever else they 
might require 

In the evening of this melancholy day, an 
officer of the line arrived with his company, 
and mounted guard over the prisoners. The 
mob were now repelled, and something like 
quiet was obtained ; and the prisoners were re- 
lieved from their momentary expectation of 
being put to death by the peasantry. At night 
General Murziante, in the service of Ferdi- 
nand arrived, and announced himself as Com- 
mandant of the Calabrias. He treated the 
prisoners with respect, regretted the violence 
of the mob, and promised to procure such com- 
forts as were in his power 

The fury of the peasantry was still so exces- 
sive, that, under some idea that Murat was to 
be saved, they next day came rushing into the 
town to carry him off. Murziante was even 
compelled to put his cannon in battery, and 


draw out the troops. But the peasantry, see- 


ing that he was prepared for them, and proba- 
bly receiving some assurances that their object 


was to be accomplished, retired at length. In 
the course of a few days, the first inconveni 
ences of imprisonment were amended. The 
idiers were into another prison ; 
e of the wounded were sent into the town ; 
officers were separated ; and Murat was 
. with two of his staff, disembarrassed of 
the crowd. An apartment of a better kind was 
provided for him, and a table kept by the gene- 
ral. His first occupation was writing to his 
wife, to the commander of the Austrians at 
Naples, and the English ambassador, stating 
his landing, and the events that followed 
Those letters, it appears, were forwarded to the 
Neapolitan government, which detained them 
until alter his death. There might have been 
some idea on the part of Ferdinand, that his 
purposes would be interfered with by the am 
bassador 
Murziante behaved with humanity, but hi 
duty was now about to become more painfu! 
On the llth, at dinner, he seemed embarrass 
ed, and, after some passing conversation, sik 
denly said, “ There has been a telegraphic de 
* Vou will consier 
He probably meant 
Murat appeared to fee! 


removed 


patch The words were 
to—Then it broke off. 
to prepare his prisoner 

no appre henston, and, among other things, said 
“that he hoped that Ferdinand, finding him 
self fortunate enough to be on the throne ot 
Naples, would not abuse his victory.” On th 
12th, the General introduced a British officer 
commanding an English and Sicilian flotilla un 
der the British flag. Murat desired to be con 
veyed to Tropea, a little town five or six leaguer 
off, to wait the commands of Ferdinand. Mur 
ziante consented to this, but the unhapp; 
King’s hopes were soon dashed ; for the cow 
sent was withdrawn, on the ground that the 
officer declared that, once under the Britis! 
flag, Murat must be at the disposal of the Bri 
tish government. This was probably trac. Bu 
it is to be lamented that the King was, nol 
withstanding, not taken on board. It might 
have interposed some time between the ven 


geance and the victuu ; and allowed of the ex 
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aftr 


of a brave man, whose life could now 
do no mjury to the throne 


That day, at 


istence 


dinner, Murziante exhibited 


more embarrassment than before, saying that 
he was unable to understand why the tele 
graph had gone no farther than the words. 
* Pou will cons gn to that he hoped it 


would complete the 
his Majesty to the British vessel, to be landed 
at Messina But | 
King, 


send me betors 


despatch, by consigning 


genera observed the 
if they ordered you by te legraph, to 
1 Military Commission, would 
vou do it ‘ Certainly not \ | 
should await the 
Ferdinand 
But your Majesty needs have no such 


is the reply 
King 


forwarded by a government mes 


eXpress orders of 


senger 


apprehensions Murat finished his dinner. 


without any emotion. ane ifter irds thre 

himself on his bed, and, desiring one of his of. 
ficers to read some passages of Metast Ls10. 
slept quietly At midnight the fatal order 
came ‘A government messenger arrived. with 
a despatch t Mu nte,. directin hun to ap 


point a Military Commission. to ¢ 
King to death. and to have 
hour afte 


hun shot in half 


It appears that Murziante had ‘ r 
ceived the cfr piet oraer ny the te rT re 
but had generously delavye i execution, in 
the lope that some remission might take pola 
before the three days which a messenger 


could reach him 


pressiv 


Che order was brief and ex 
th of October. 

Ferdinand, by race of God, &e. & 
—We have decreed, and do decree. the follow 


ing 


Art. I. The General Murat shall be deh 
vered to a Military Commission, of whieh th 
members shall be appomted by our Minister of 
War 


Art i! There shia tbe cranted to the 


condemned more than half an hor to re ve 
the succours ot r rion 
In the morning, Murziante waited until the 
King had risen As soon s dresser 
the captain of the guard. entering his apart 
rent d rected the twe heers to follow him 
(on their ingqu iw the Beason, the answer was. 
that there was some movement at hand The 
here the Tound their coi ile 
ad a en ut » tine ince t ) 
it rning 
| t 1 leaving hus hat 
f his off H t ed no 
‘ sh y aft e Sicthan officers 
red W i the ¢ plain the muard, who 
nn i to ti that | was to be ought 
ret iM iry iready conven 
edi in mng apartment, to answer for 
vi f his descent on the ¢ 
Murat addressed him firm! ( plain, tell 
our president, that | refuse to appear before 


his tu il Men of w 


rank are accountabik 


or their conduct to n but j Let 
them pass sentence. | ull make no other 
inswet One of the officers, Starage, a Sici 
tian, who had been named his advocate for the 
trial, then came forward, and ‘ ith tear 


n hia eyes 


‘lam appointed to defend your 
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are no judges of mine 
“ They are my subjects 
judgment on their sovereign 


replied the King 
They cannot sit 1 
just as a king 
cannot sit in judgment on another king, be 
cause no man can have such a right over his 
equal. Monarchs have no judges but God and 
nations 

The officers still tried to induce him to write 
his defenee. He 
You cannot 
not of trial, but of condem 


even a few lines in steadily 


refused, repeating, save my lift 


This is a business, 


nation. Your Commission are not my judges 
but my executioners. M. Starage you mus 
not say a syllable in my defence ; this I com 
mand you \ few moments after, the seer 


tary of the ¢ 


name, the awe. and fami 


n entered, to inquire 


‘ommissi t 
ly ot 1 decease I 
Was roing on, whe Murat sternly inte rrupte 
im Napoleon, King 
the twe hes— yone 
He now rm 

calinly entered into a statement 
‘Lown, “that | should have though 
Ferdinand more humans 


him with 1 am Joa 


nained with the officers; an 


of his conduct 
said he 
and high-minded. | 
should have acted more gene rously to him, ha 
states, and fallen into my 
of war 

| quitted my « ipital only by force of arm 
| had never renounced any of my rights ort 
tle to the | ente red Naples ti 
possessor of twelve millions of frances. and af 
government, which I dw 
every Ung in my power to make that ofa fa 
ther out of it worth two hundred and 


My cala 


he landed im my 
hands by the chance 


kin sdom 


ter ten years of a 
came 
filty thousand franes in the world 
King Ferdinand a country 
m very different from tha 
which he lett in 1-06, when he took refuge ir 


have given 


governed by 1 syst 


Palermo. I left him a « ipital filled with noble 
buildings, and all that he for the 
spl In my present situa 
tion, he can have nothing to fear from me 


could desire 
endour of his court 

not necessary to his reigning. Ir 
stead of these cruel orders, he might have fo 
lowed the ex unple of the Allied Powers, wh 


im sending me passports to join my family 


marked out the path that he ought to trea 
r is Wo 1 have been anact more worthy oi 
iki t} mn act which shows nothing bua 


and which may one day ye 


evere retribution His gem 
neeless enemy would have don 
um honour with the age and with posterity 
1 of his long military lif 
nm the irious French « ; 


vices to Nap 


| which he had 


He afterwards pok 
of his ser 

to her army of 50,000 me 
created ; and to her navy an 

| have made,” said he, in a p issionate 
“all the 
country i forgot my 
of the Ne ipolitans 


trade 
conceivable for th 
own interest for thos 
He was then silent for 
While, and after a deep sigh, he said calmly 
|“ Both in court and army, my 
was the national good 


sacrifice 


only object 
I employed the publi 
revenues only for public purposes. I did no 
thing for myself. At this hour of my death | 
have no other wealth than that of my actions 


They are all my glory and my 


consolation 


in this way he talked for some time. with na- 


tural eloquens 1 Jofiiness 


he olecer 


| were silent and deeply atlected. At length the 


Majesty ; and before what judges—” “ They | door opened, and the secretary of the Commis 
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King yion brought in the report, sentencing him “to | 
m1 leath within the next half hour.” He was lis- 
» king tened to with haughty coolness. A confessor 
ug, be was mentioned, and the King accepted of him 
ore . in these words in writing :-—“ I declare that I 
od an have done good, as far as it lay in my power 

| have done evil only to the criminal. I desire 
aie to die in the arms of the Catholic religion.” 
ew’"'Y BY ie then put the paper into the hands of the 
ny life confessor of Pizzo, who was in attendance, and 
— said to him, “ This, my friend, is a perfectly 
igs sincere confession; and now, I beg of you to 
1 se ve seated He then wrote to his wife this let 
wx “ My dear Caroline, 

: H “ My last hour iscome. Ina few moments 
- t wore I shall have ceased to live. In a few mo- | 
sy meats more you will no longer have a husband 
ung’ Never forget me ; my life has never been stain- 
—* ed by an act of injustice. Farewell. my Achille, 


arewell, my Letitia, 
‘arewell, my Louise 
ee vorld worthy of me 
. 
ngdom or fortune. in the midst of my multi- 
: of enemies. Be steadily united. Show 
’ urselves superior to misfortune; think of 
vhat you are, and of what you have been, and 


farewell, my Lucien, 
Show yourselves to the 
I leave you without 


onduct 


hough 


ide 


f arme 


ts or t God will bless you Do not curse my memo- 
rang Be convinced that my greatest pain, in 
aii ‘ol hese last moments of my life, is that of dying 
h I du far from my children 

ot “ Receive your father’s benediction, receive 
red and ay embraces and my tears Kee palways before 
ur memory your unfortunate father 

yuntry Pizzo, 3th October, 

maa He then cut off some locks of his hair, and 
ewe ts uclosing them in the letter gave it open to 
th wobhh Captain Starage, begging of him to have it 


nt safe to his fainily, along with the seal of 
* watch, a cornelian head of his queen; 
hich was found grasped in his right hand af- 


» for the 
nt situa 


r his death 

eareen, He requested the captain to take charge also 

rs, whi fhis wateh for his valet. He then desired to | 
family ve his two staff officers, but on being told that 

to trea us would not be permitted, said to the secre- 


*, “ Let us delay no longer, | am ready to | 
He was led out of the room, and had but 


rorthy ol 


in er )pass the door when he saw a platoon of 
lis vem velve soldiers drawn up before him. He made 
firm step forward, and said with a smile 
sharity Soldiers, do not put me in pain. The place, 
sary lift deed, will make you put the muzzles of your 
oe iuskets to my breast He turned his heart 
000 me them, and stood with his eyes fixed on the 
navy alk il which he held in huis hand. It was four 
assionate lock in the atternoon. The platoon fired ' 

e for the Murziante, whose conduct during the whole 
for thos ansaction appears to have been highly ho- 
lent fore [g20urable and feeling, could not bear this spec- 
4 calmly, @ele. From the time of the messenger’s ar- 
ly object val with the fatal order, he had absented hin- 
the publ vlf from the King, and had even left the fort, 
I did no- 9°84 lived in the town. But at the period of 
y death | #f2¢ execution, when it was probably necessary 
~ actions [gt him to be a witness, he was observed in full 
solation uniform, leaning against the wall of a house 
_with na- Joining the fort, and covering his face with 
officer handkerchief in his hand 

lengtla the The body, which had suffered much from the 


Commis: Mort distance at which the narrowness of the 
lac J forced the ee ae ord fire, was put into a | 


Vor. IX.—No. 


| captured by the 


| Corsicans 


fe il sick 


} for the ur 
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coffin, and laid in the burial-ground of the Ca- 
thedral of Pizzo. 


There were no more executions. The offi- 
cers and soldiers were taken from their com- 


| mon dungeon in the course of the evening, and 


informed that fresh orders relative to them 
from Naples, were waited for. In this misera- 
ble suspense they were kept for a fortnight, 


| continu: ally expecting the order for their death 


On the 27th the ‘y were sent to the prisons of 
the Isle of Ventotene, where they found a hun- 
dred of their comrades, who, after the dis sper- 
sion hy the storm, had wandered along the 
coast looking for Murat’s ship, and had been 
Sicilian gunboats. The isle 
Was a notorious place for felons and others con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonment, and the 
in despair. But the command- 
ant at last induced thei to propose a pe tition 
to Ferdinand. ‘To t) joy and astonishment 
it was graciously re« avis Letters of pardon 
were sent to them individually, and they were 
put on board a merchant vessel, provided by 
the and fully equipped for the 
But those who plunge into re- 
an uneasy ascent from that 
gulf of blood and crime. They touched at El- 
ba, and there were informed, that on their ar- 
rival in Corsica they would be all put under 
arrest. They had seen enough of prisons not 
to be ambitious of further e xperience, and they 
now held a council on their future proce eedings. 
They at length agreed to try Leghorn, and 
framed a petition to the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany as an introduction 

At Leghorn they were ill received, and do 
not seem to have been suffered to land. They 
then returned to Corsica, under some vague 
of security, but were seized and 
thrown into irons before they touched the 
ground T he government sloop to whie h they 
transferred, hoisted sail and steered for 
Toulon, where they would not be received 
even as prisoners. She then put about for 
Marseilles, and disembarked her exhausted 
cargo in the Chateau D'If, a prison on a rock, 
surrounded by the sea, where all their luxuries 
were brown bread and water. Some of them 
, and went to the hospital, but the hos- 
pital of a French prison is the ne plus ultra of 
misery, and the sick men were glad to petition 
dungeons and irons again. Here 
of the privates were drafted into the 
French colonial regiments, and others seatter- 
ed about the world. But the four principal of- 
ficers were, after two months of this life, in- 
formed that they must be sent to the prisons of 
Draguinon, in the department of the Var, there 
to be tried by the Prevotal Court! To Dragui- 
non they were sent, of course expecting to be 
shot as rebels and deserters. But the Court, 
after having had a long interchange of couriers 
and correspondence, discovered that the case 
did not lie within their competence, and dis- 
missed the whole. Such is the circuit of 
French justice. The officers at length made 
their way back to Corsica, where they found 
their families beggared, and in a state of sus- 
picion, and themselves liable to debts contract- 
ed for the unfortunate Joachim, for which no 
provision has been made, nor will ever be made 
by his ci-devant queen, nor by the miserable 
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and heartless individuals about her, whose cruel 


liberality, was the direct cause of his rashness 
and his ruin 


From the Eclectic Rerweu 
TO A SKELETON 


i Gazep upon the form of death— 
(Without his fabled dart)— 

That all now left, where living breath 
Once warmed a beating heart 

A shapeless, fleshless, skeleton, 

A ghastly wreck of crumbling bone 
And yet the only part 

That man with all his pride bequeaths, 

Of kingly crowns, or conqueror’s wreaths 


“ Thou wreck of man! and can it be 
That thou wast once as | 

That gladness once beat warm in thee, 
Or sorrow made thee sigh 

Dust of the earth, and nought beside, 

Hath ever voice of man supplied 
That tongueless cavity 

Dust of the earth! what can express 

Thy less than utter worthlessness 


“ And yet, perchance, thy voice hath said 
What mine is saying now, 

And moralized upon the dead, 
With sorrow on thy brow !— 

That brow which wears an air of stone— 

Where apathy hath fixed her throne, 
And nothing will avow! 

Where eye of man can nothing see 

But that same chilling vacancy 


“ What was thy station—high or low 
Upon the scroll of Fame ? 

And yet it little recks to know ; 
Methinks ‘tis all the same! 

Of ev'ry joy and sorrow rett, 

This is the all that death hath left 
This shadow of thy frame! 

Thou mockery of firing earth, 

Thy silence speaketh loudly forth ' 


* Yes—thou art ever eloquent! 
Thy silence wins the ear— 

The voice of words is idly spent, 
Within a sepulehre ! 

Oh man, if aught can ever thrust 

Thy proud—proud forehead to the dust 
It surely must be here! 

No voice can ever seem so dread, 

As this same stillness of the dead 


«“¢ Go, tell the sage, who trims his flaine 
Till morning lights the sky, 

Who breaks the link that binds his frame 
For immortality ! 

Go, tell the studious suicide 

That devastation waits his pride ; 
The ruthless worms are nigh! 

First for his frame, untimely spent, 

Then for his book-piled monument! 


“ ¢ And tell the conqueror, who hath long 
Trod o'er his brother worms, 

And driven his scythed car along 

Upon their mangled forms— 


lo “a Skele lon. 


That soon shail fall his tottering throne, 


neglect of a man, remarkable for even lavish That soon his sceptre shall be gone, 


His glory quenched in storms. 
His powers must meet a lowly doom, 
| His only kingdom be—the tomb ! 


“¢ Tell all—the king upon his throne— 
The slave on bended knee— 

The monarch proud—the captive prone— 
The bondsman and the free— 

Tell them, that all must come to this— 

These are the only vestiges 
Of low mortality! 

A nameless clod of worthless clay, 

| Spurned by each scornful foot away "’ 


From the Edinburgh Review. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE 
FIRST INVASION OF THE ROMANS 
| By John Lingard, D.D. Vol. VIL. and VIII 
London, 1223 
Ix resuming our examination of Dr. Lir 
gard’s History of England, we shall purst: 
the plan we adopted in our former artick 
We have already expressed our opinion of his 
work as a literary composition, and we see n 
reason to add to our praise, or to soften our 
| disapprobation. We had begun to examine 
his pretensions to superior diligence and fide- 
lity as an historian; and we now resume th 
task, without shrinking from the consequences 
or being deterred by the labour of the invest 
gation 
We selected for our former Review the 
Anglo-Saxon portion of his history ; not in th 
vain expectation that we could interest our 
readers in the dry and uninviting discussions 
of Saxon controversy, but out of fairness t 
Dr. Lingard, who had bestowed uncommon 
pains on that part of our national annals, hay 
ing written a separate work on the subject 
| The result of our scrutiny was unfavourable 
to his reputation as a candid and faithful his 
} tormn 
Finding that, even in the history of so re 
mote an age, zeal for his order had made hit 
forgetful of his duty as an historian, we had 
little doubt, that, if he selected for examina 
tion a more trying period, where the credi! 
and interests of his church were more direct} 
concerned, we should see displayed in a strong 
er light the passions and prejudices of the au 
| thor: And, adhering to our former rule, of not 
intermeddling with the disputes between the Ro- 
man and the Anglican church, we made choic¢ 
of his account of the Massacre of St. Bartholo 
mew as the next subject for our critical dissec 
tion. If this was an event calculated to excite 
or imbitter his religious animosities, it was fot 
that very reason the business of a cautious his 
torian to be on his guard against them. If i! 
was a transaction, respecting which the Eng: 
lish public were comparatively but slightly in 
formed, it became more imperatively his duty 
not to take advantage of their ignorance, 
mislead and deceive them. We do not deny, 
that, from the specimen we had already had 
of Dr. Lingard’s talents for ecclesiastical con- 
troversy, we were prepared for many errors 
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and misrepresentations in this part of his 
work. And certainly we have not been mis- 
taken in our anticipations. The harvest has 
been infinitely more abundant than we had ex- 
pected, and our opinion of Dr. Lingard, as an 
historian, has in the same proportion declined. 

In the dissertation he has introduced on the 
St. Bartholomew, Dr. Lingard assures his read- 
ers, that, if he has given a different explanation 
of that bloody transaction from the hypothesis 
usually adopted by historians, his “ opinion was 
not formed till after a diligent perusal and com- 
parison of the most authentic documents on the 
subject.””* 

We have a better opinion, we must confess, 
of Dr. Lingard’s talents, than to give entire 
credit to this assertion. Of the authors he has 
referred to on the St. Bartholomew, we are 
persuaded there are some, of whose works he 


has not seen even the title-page, and that, of 


others, he has been content with a slight and 
transient glance. We lave found in his ac- 
count of that transaction no marks of diligence 
or research, and many plain indications of care- 
lessness and haste, of borrowed learning and 
inexcusable indifference to historical accuracy. 
If he had read with attention, or read at all, 
the works to which he appeals, he could not 
have misconceived or misrepresented them as 
he has done. If he had taken the pains to ex- 
amine the authorities he cites, he could not 
have referred his readers to passages that 
prove the reverse of what they are brought 
toestablish. If he had even perused with or- 
dinary care such authors as he appears to have 
consulted, he could not have hazarded the as- 
sertions he has made, or, in his desire to give 
dramatic effect to a particular scene in his nar- 
rative, have ventured on the colouring he has 
there employed 

The view Dr. Lingard has given of the St. 


Lingard’s History of England, §c. 


Bartholomew is taken from the Abbe de Ca- | 


veyrac, a controversial writer of the last cen- 
tury, who annexed to an apology for the Revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantz, published in 1758, 
a dissertation on that massacre. Dr. Lingard 
has selected with judgment from Caveyrac the 
strongest points of his case, and has conde- 
scended on several occasions even to translate 
his words. We suspect, indeed, that all the 
knowledge he possesses of the St. Bartholo- 
mew is derived from that author; and that it 


is only through the medium of Caveyrac that | 


he has seen and “ diligently compared” the ori- | 


ginal documents on the subject. But, though 
he has occasionally referred to Caveyrac’s dis- 
sertation for authorities that were probably not 
within his reach, he has nowhere acknowledged 
the extent of his obligations to the Abbe, or in- 
formed his readers of the source from which the 
account he has given of the massacre is derived. 
The work of Caveyrac had little success when 
it first appeared, and obtained no favourable re- 
putation for its author. The doctrines he main- 
tained were repugnant to the spirit of the age 
in which he lived, and, with the intolerance he 


mens, his book sunk rapidly into oblivion. | 


esuscitated by the zeal of Dr. Lingard, he 
really ought to have had more ample credit 
for his labours, from one who had embraced 
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his theory, and adopted, without adding to, 
his researches. 

In discussing the number of persons that 
perished in the St. Bartholomew, we have the 
following passage in Caveyrac.—* Perefixe a 
écrit qu'il perit cent mille personnes; Sully, 
soixante et dix mille; De Thou, trente mille, 
ou méme un peu moins; La Popeliniére, plus 
de vingt mille; le Martyrologe des Calvinistes, 
quinze mille ; Papire Masson, prés de dix mille,”* 
—which we have thus translated by Dr. Lingard. 
“ Among the Hugonot writers, Perefix reckons 
100,000, Sully 70,000, Thuanus 30,000, La Po- 
peliniere 20,000, the Reformed Martyrologist 
15,000, and Masson 10,000." Our readers will 
observe, that the only alteration made by Dr. 
Lingard, in his version of this passage, is the 
epithet of Hugonot bestowed on the authors. 
But, if he had read, or even looked into their 
works, is it conceivable he could have fallen 
into such a blunder? Perefixe was preceptor 
of Louis XIV., Bishop of Rhodes, and after- 
wards Archbishop of Paris. It is needless to 
add, he was no Hugonot, and difficult to ex- 
plain how Dr. Lingard could have mistaken 
him for one. De Thou, indeed, has been ac- 
cused by Caveyrac of a secret bias to Calvi- 
nisin. There is an expression, it seems, in 
that great and impartial historian, which, to 
the piercing eye of the Abbi, “ jette un fu- 
rieux soupcon sur sa Catholicité;"{ and Dr. 
Lingard, better versed in the works of Cavey- 
rac, than in those of De Thou, (whom he has 
not once quoted in his History), has been pro- 
bably misled by this passage. He may be as- 
sured, however, that De Thou was ostensibly 
at least a Catholic, and has been usually ac- 
counted such. But though Caveyrae may be 
made responsible for Dr. Lingard’s mistake 
about De Thou, what excuse can be offered 
for his classing Papire Masson among the Hu- 
gonots? How greatly would that worthy per- 
sonage have been surprised to find himself in 
Papire Masson was not only 
a Catholic, but for part of his life he wore the 
habit of a Jesuit; and though he became af- 
terwards a lawyer, he continued so furious and 
blind a zealot, that, unconscious of the impres- 
sion it had made on the rest of mankind, he 
considered the St. Bartholomew a fit subject 
for pleasantry, and had no other fault to find 
with the massacre, but the extraordinary one, 
that blood enough was not shed in the course 
of it! “Si in Aquitania,” he exclaims with a 
sigh, “ubi hoc malum latius serpserat Pari- 
stensium medicorum remedia tunc adhiberi po- 
tuissent, idem annus finem ballorum civilium 
et initium diuturne pacis attulisset; sed aliter 
eeelitibus visum est!"|| By what process so 
determined an enemy of heresy has been con- 
verted into a Hugonot by Dr. Lingard, we 
shall not attempt to explain. One thing, 
however, appears to us certain, that the mis- 
take could not have happened, if the work of 
Papire Masson, short as it is, had not escaped 
Dr. Lingard’s “ diligent perusal of the original! 
documents” on this subject. We may venture 
to call Papire Masson's Life of Charles IX. an 


* Caveyrac, xxxvi. t Lingard, viii. 520 
t Cavevrac, liv. 
Vita Caroli IX, apud Castelnau, iii 16 
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original document, as it was written in 1755, 
within three years of the massacre 

Dr. Lingard tells us, that the particulars he 
relates of the St. Bartholomew are “taken 
from the narrative of the Duke of Anjou, with 
a few additional circumstances from the Me- 
moirs of Queen Marvaret, and those of Tavan- 
nes. All three were in the Louvre at the time. 


and two of them were among the devisers of 


this massacre His readers will naturally 
conclude from this observation, that the Me- 
moirs of Tavannes were written by Marshal 
Tavannes, who was indeed not only one of the 
devisers of the massacre, but one of the most 
active instruments in carrying it into execu- 
tion. But. if Dr. Lingard had read the book 
called Memoirs of Tavannes. he wust have 
known that it was composed, not by the Mar- 
shal himself, but by his third son, John Vicount 
de Tavannes; who was too young, at the time 
of the St. Bartholomew, to be admitted into 
the private councils where the massacre was 
devised, and had too austere a father to ven- 
ture on questioning him, or attempting to pe- 
netrate his Caveyrac, 
who was not unacquainted with this fact, is 
confident that the son “na écrit, sans doute, 
ses Memoires que sur ce qu'l lui avoit, oui 
dire But, unfortunately for this 
doute,” we have the testimony of the son him- 
self to the contrary * Jai vu, jai seu partie 
de faits, de Monsieurs de Tavannes. mon pere, 


secrets 


into 


says the son, “ non de tout par lui, qui, a la 
forme des anciens Francais. s emploioit a faire, 
non a dire, si peu eurieux de vanite, qu'il a re- 
fuse des Memoires & ceux qui vouloient (di- 
soient-ils) immortaliser son The fa- 
ther survived the massacre only eleven months ; 


and the son. who was only eighteen years of 


age at his father’s death, passed a great part of 
that interval near Rochelle, at a distance from 
him, and did not finish the miscellaneous com- 
position called Memoirs of ‘Tavannes till fifty 
years afterwards It appears 
the work of his old age, and contains many 
curious and interesting anecdotes, which he 
thust have collected from hearsay and family 
tradition 
but 


to have been 


It is in general full of prejudice 
some passages remarkable for their 
candour. Being written when the causes of 
the St. Bartholomew had become matter of his- 
torical disc it must revarded 
controversial work: and can at no rate be re 
ceived as the authority of one who was 
the devisers of the massacre 

The supposition that massacre of St 
Bartholomew was planned a considerable time 
before it was carried into execution, is * unsup 
ported,” Dr. Lingard tells us, * by contempo- 
rary authority.) This, we must confess, does 
strike us as a most extraordinary allegation, 
from one who has diligently perused all the 
original documents on the subject 
not proceed, as we suspect it does, from the 
author having confined his researches to what 
was to be found in Caveyrac’s dissertation, 
there is a degree of hardihood in the assertion 
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| that challenges admiration—with whateve 
| other feelings it miay be blended. Within les: 
than a month after the massacre, Camillo Ca 
pilupi, nephew of the cardinal of that nam« 
drew up at Rome an account of the St. Bar 
tholomew, in the form ofa letter to his broth: 
Alfonso, which was seen and approved of b 
| the Cardinal of Lorraine, and begun to be print 
ed under his inspection. In this little work 
circumstantial account is given of the bloods 
tragedy recently enacted at Paris, in which 
the contrivance, preparation, and execution ¢ 
the massacre, are related, with overflowing 
joy, triumph, and exultation The auth 
boasts that # had been planned two years by 
fore, when the last peace was made with th 
Hugonots, and had been conducted to its ter 
mination by the King and the Queen-mother, 
with incredible address and dissimulation’ 
The Bishop of Valence, in his address to t! 
Poles in execulpation of the St. Bartholomey 
| published within a few months of the massacre 
admits that the Protestants charged the King 
with having long dissembled his design bef 
he was able to carry it into effect.t Papir 
Masson, who wrote his Life of Charles IX. i 
1575, introduces his account of what he cal 
the “Clades Parisiensis,’ in the following 
words: “ Cum vero desperatus morbus anxiai 
ef periculosam curationem requirere videretur 
nec aliter sanari posse quam astu et s@vitu 
astum premisit, per speciem nuptiarum Mar 
yarite# sororis et Henrici Borbonii principis 
Biyarrorum.’t Adriani, a contemporary Ita 
lian historian of eminence, traces back the firs’ 
design of the St Bartholomew to the intervie 
at Bayonne in 1565.|| So much for Cath 
| lic authorities. With respect to Protestant: 
we shall cite but two contemporary voucher 
for the accusation, among the many hundreds 
that present themselves. Schomberg, ambas 
sador of Charles IX. with the Protestant pri: 
ces of Germany, writes to his master on the 
‘th of October, 1572, that the Elector of Saxon) 
is convinced by the intelligence he has recei 
ed from different quarters, “que ce qui a ev 
fait & lendroit du feu | Admiral et ses adherens 
a ete par premeditation, et pour la totale ruin 
et extermination de ceux de leur religion, : 
de la religion méme."§ In December, 1572 
| the Hugonots of Dauphiné having assemble: 
at the request of the Count de Gordes, to co 
sider whether they should lay down their arm: 
decided in the negative, after a discussion i 
which one of their number described, in th 
tullowing words, the massacre of St. Barthol 
mew: “Le vingt-quatriéme d’Aout, par 
malheureux conseil des perfides, projetté 4 
| plus long main, sous Vappat de banquets e' 
noces, les principaux d’entre eux furent meut 
tris dans le palais royal, et dans la capitale vill 
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du royaume.”* The suspicions of the Hugo- 
nots and the conviction of the Catholics, may 
be unfounded; but, with such evidence before 
him, how could Dr. Lingard, who has diligent- 
ly perused and compared the most authentic 
documents on the subject, insinuate to his read- 
ers, that the charge of premeditation against 
the authors of the massacre was the invention 
of later times, by saying that it was unsupport- 
ed by contemporary authority? The charge 
may be unfounded, but its existence is coeval 
with the massacre. 

But, if Dr. Lingard has been remiss in his 
search after original authorities, and if he has 
cited books which he appears never to have 
seen, he has been no less negligent in his ex- 
amination of the works that have passed 
through his hands. His chief authority for the 
version he has adopted of the St. Bartholomew, 
is the account of it given by the Duke of An- 
jou, afterwards Henry III. of France, when in 
Poland, to a person of consideration in his ser- 
vice. This curious narrative was first publish- 
ed in the Supplement to the Meinoirs of Vile- 
roy, Secretary of State under Henry III. and 
Henry IV., as a discourse addressed by Henry 
Ill. when in Poland, to a person of honour and 
rank in attendance on his person at Cracow; 
and it has been lately reprinted with the same 
title by M. Petitot. 
France, where it next appeared, we are told it 
was addressed to Miron, the King’s physician ; 
and, in Le Long's Bibliotheque Historique de 
la France, it is said to have been directed to 
M. de Souvré. But, whoever was the person 
to whom it was addressed, the occasion that led 
toit was the following. In his journey through 
Germany to Poland, where he had been elect- 
ed king, Henry was repeatedly insulted and 
mortified with allusions to the St. Bartholomew 
As he went in procession through the towns, 
amidst the acclamations directed by the pub- 
i¢ authorities, execrations from men, women, 
and children, met his ears; at palaces where 


he lodged, pictures exhibiting the horrid scenes | 


of the massacre were obtruded on his sight, 
with the victims and assassins represented to 
the life ; and at banquets, and on other festive 
occasions, allusions were made to his guilt, 
and to that of his companions in the journey, 
which alarmed their fears, and provoked their 
indignation. Two days after his arrival at 
Cracow, unable to sleep from the recollection 
of these insults, and agitated with the remem- 
brance of the bloody scenes which they had re- 
called to his memory, he sent for one of the 
persons in attendance, and bid him write down 
what he was going to dictate on the St. Bartho- 
lomew. Our present business is not to discuss 
the degree of credit due to this narrative, but 
to examine the use Dr. Lingard has made of it. 

According to this story, the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew arose out of an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to assassinate the Admiral Coligny, un- 
dertaken by direction of the Queen-mother, 
and of her son the Duke of Anjou, without the 
concurrence or knowledge of the King ; on the 
failure of which, the Queen, and her Catholic 
counsellors, partly by insinuation, and partly 
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by fear, obtained an order from the king to put 
to death the Admiral and his principal oie 
rents. By this tale the odium of a preconcert- 
ed plot, concealed for many months, and dis- 
guised with infinite art and dissimulation, is 
avoided ; and the guilt of the original authors 
of the St. Bartholomew is reduced to the in- 
tended commission of a single murder, which 
by accident was extended to a greater number, 
and, by the furv »f an exasperated and fanati- 
cal populace, was converted into a general 
massacre of all the Hugonots in Paris. 

If we are to believe this account, the deter- 
mination to put to death the Admiral and other 
chiefs of the Hugonots, was not adopted till 
the day before the massacre; and the interval 
between the decision and the commencement 
of the slaughter being necessarily spent in pre- 
parations, no time was left for the Counsellors 
to reflect, or to reconsider what they were 
about. Dr. Lingard has improved on this hint, 
and postponed the final resolution till “ten in 
the evening,’ before the massacre was to 
begin. “Four hours,” he tells us, haying 
“elapsed betore the plan was arranged, and 
the necessary orders had been given, it wanted 
two more to the appointed time To sleep in 
such circumstances was impossible; and the 
King, his Mother and Brothers, repaired to an 
open balcony, where they stood gazing at the 
stars, and waiting the result." Of this pic- 
turesque description we find traces in the ori- 
ginal. We are there told, that after the King’s 
dinner (which was in those days at eleven), 
the Queen-mother, her son the Duke of Anjou, 
and her other confidants, went into his closet, 
and stated to him the reasons that, in their 
opinion, made it necessary to despatch the 
Admiral without delay. The discourses held 
on the occasion are given at length. The 
King is represented as at first unwilling to give 
up the Admiral, but as at length transported 
with sudden rage, exclaiming in fury and pas- 
sion, “ Puisque nous trouvions bon qu'on tuit 
l Admiral, qu'il le vouloit,—mais aussi tous les 
Huguenots de France, fin qu'il n’en demeurat 
pas un qui Ini peut reprocher aprés, et que 
nous y donnassions ordre promptement. Et 
ortant fOQrieusement, nous laissa dans son ca- 


| binet, ot nous avisames le reste du jour, le soir 
| ef une bonne partie de la nuit, ce qui sembla a 


propos pour lexecution d'une telle entreprise 
Nous nous assurames du prevot des marchands, 
des capitaines des quartiers et autres personnes 


que nous pensions les plus factieux, faisant un 
| departement des quartiers de la ville, dessei 


nans les uns pour executer particulierement 
sur aucuns, comme fit M. de Guise pour tuer 
lAdmiral. Or, aprés avoir reposé seulement 
deux heures la nuit, ainsi que le jour commen 
coit a poindre, le Roi, la Reine-ma mere et mo: 


| allames au portail du Louvre, joinant le jeu de 


paume, en une chambre que regarde sur la 
place de la basse-court, pour voir le commence- 
ment de execution. + It appears, therefore, 
1. That the resolution to execute the massacre 
was not postponed till ten in the evening, but 
adopted many hours before, 2. That the time 
employed in preparations was not four hour: 


Lingard, viii. 518 
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only, but the rest of the day, the evening, and 
a good part of the night; 3. That instead of 
passing two hours at an open balcony, gazing 
at the stars, the Queen and her sons had two 
hours sleep before break of day, when they 
went to the balcony to enjoy the commence- 
ment of the massacre. Dr. Lingard is pleased 
to make the party, that repaired to the balcony, 
consist of the King, his mother and brothers 
His brothers were the Dukes of Anjou and 
Alencon. The narrative of the former men- 
tions no brother of the King present but him- 
self; and, with respect to the Duke of Alencon, 
we have his own authority for saying, that, ig- 
norant of what was going on, ke passed a sleep- 
less night during the massacre, terrified at the 
stir and tumult he heard in the streets, but not 
knowing what it was all about.” 

If Dr. Lingard should appeal to the Memoirs 
of Queen Margaret in justification of the hour 
he has fixed for the final resolution to perpe- 
trate the massacre, we reply, why take the 
hour from Margaret, and reject the other parts 
of her story? Why, following in otlter parti- 
culars the narrative of her brother, engraft on 
it a date inconsistent with the other circum- 
stances he relates? Of the two accounts, 
there can be no doubt which is the best entitled 
to credit. Margaret was no party to the plot ; 
and to the last moment before its execution, she 
remained in ignorance of what was in contem- 
plation. What she learned subsequently of 
the preparations for the massacre, was from 
the report of others; and what she relates of it 
in her Memoirs, was written many years after 
it happened. The Duke of Anjou, on the con- 
trary, dictated his discourse within two years 
of the event, while the occurrences were still 
fresh in his memory. He was one of the con- 
trivers of the bloody tragedy, and privy to all 
the consultations that led to it. How far his 
evidence is to be trusted, in extenuation of his 
own guilt, and that of his accomplices, may 
indeed be a matter of doubt; but there can be 
no question that his account is to be preferred 
to that ef his sister, who is only a hearsay wit- 
ness, and had her information from persons 
equally implicated with him in the guilt of the 
transaction. 

The narrative of Henry, according to Dr 
Lingard, “ is the work, not of one who seeks to 
excuse, but who fairly accuses himself." That 
he frankly, and without disguise, acknowledges 
his own and his mother’s guilt, in hiring an 
assassin to murder the Admiral, on a bare sus- 
picion that he had prejudiced the King against 
them, is most true; that he owns, what could 
not be denied, that he had a principal share in 
advising and planning the massacre, is most 
certain: But that he expresses contrition for 
his crime, or seems at all conscious of the enor- 
mity of his wickedness, is nowhere to be seen 
in his narrative. After relating his unsuccess- 
ful attempt on the Admiral’s life, he proceeds 
to say, “Ce beau coup failli, et de si pres, nous 
fit penser a nos affaires—ma mere et moi.” 
Caveyrac, aware that this expression might 
appear inconsistent with the remorse which it 
was his object to attribute to the Duke of 
Anjou in this communication, has taken advan- 
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tage of some MSS. where the word beau is lefi 
out, to omit that epithet in his abridgment oj 
the narrative; and that omission has probably 
misled Dr. Lingard. De Thou, who had bet 
ter means than either of judging the character 
of Henry, says, that he not only made no se 
cret of his participation in the St. Bartholomew 
but reckoned it among the glorious acts of his 
life— Nam is se ejus auctorem perhibebat 
idque in glorie ponebat.”* 

According to the hypothesis of Caveyra 
and Dr. Lingard, the planners of the massacre 
intended only the death of Coligny and other 
chiefs, the indiscriminate slanghter of the Hu 
ronots that followed being the work of an un 
licensed mob. In support of this opinion, Dr 
Lingard mentions a proclamation of the King 
on the evening of the massacre, ordering 
“every man to return to his house, and to ab 
stain from deeds of violence, under the penalty 
of death ;” and quotes from La Popelimiére the 
following passage—“ it diverses fois le roy iter: 
vers le soir les premieres defences a tout 
homme sous peine de la vie, &c."t The fat 
of this quotation has been singular. La Pope 
liniere tells us, that remonstrances having beer 
made to the King on the danger of giving to 
much license to the rabble, he, “vers le soir de 
Dimanche, fit faire deffenses & son de trompr 
quautres que ceux de la garde et les officiers 
de la ville, ne prinsent les armes ni prisonniers 
surlavie. Ains, que tous a l'avenir fussent mi 
ez mains de la justice, et qu’ils se retirassen 
en leurs maisons clauses.” This proclamatior 
La Popelini¢re adds, was not without effect 
and gave some persons an opportunity to es 
cape from Paris; but for those who staid in the 
town, there was still danger—“ aux poursuivis 
le peuple ne paroissoit rien quicter de sa fu 
reur ; encor qu’ diverses fois le roy iterast ces 
premieres detfenses 4 tout homme, sous peine 
de la vie, de prendre armes ny prisonniers san 
son congé. Si bien que le presque dernier 
jour de la semaine fut peu moins remarqué d 
meurtres particuliers qu'avoient ¢te les au 
tres."t Caveyrac, in quoting the first part ot 
this passage, has omitted the words we havi 
printed in italics, (qu’autres;)|| and by thi 
fraud on his readers, has converted into an al 
solute prohibition of further cruelty, what wa 
merely intended to restrain the disorderly ex 
cesses of the rabble, and to give regularity t 
the future pursuit against the Hugonots. Dr 
Lingard, improving on his mutie ton crowded 
into a single evening the proclamations « 
many days; and both have concealed the im 
portant fact, that notwithstanding these pre 
clamations, the massacre went on, with little 
abatement, to the end of the week. The words 
cited by Dr. Lingard from La Popeliniére are 
not to be found in that author as they stand in 
Dr. Lingard’s quotation. The words “ vers | 
soir” are from one passage, and the rest of the 
sentence from another. Nor is the “ &c.” ir 
Dr. Lingard’s citation unworthy of notice 
We may judge of what is hid under it, frov 
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the proclamation of the 26th of August, two 
days after the commencement of the massacre, 
which enjoins, on pain of death, “ qu’aucun ne 
fut si hardi de teur ame vivante, de piller ou 
tourmenter aucun, fors ceux gui seront ordon- 
nés pour ce faire.” 

The truth is, it was not intended by these 
proclamations, imperfectly executed as they 
were, to protect the Hugonots from further 
harm, but to restrain the rabble from indiscri- 
minate pillage and massacre. While orders 
were issued to prevent plunder and unlicensed 
slaughter, the gates of the town were kept 
shut, and carefully watched by the King’s 


command, that not a Hugonot might get out | 


“ni par compere, ni par commere,” as was 
said; and directions were given to those in 
authority to search in every street and in every 
house for Hugonots, and to commit the men to 
prison, leaving the women and children in the 
custody of their Catholic relations; and of 
those shut up in prison, many were privately 


murdered in the night, and their bodies thrown | 


into the river." Mezeray tells us, that after 
the King’s proclamations forbidding all persons 
but his guards and the ‘officers of the town to 
go about armed, or arrest prisoners, “‘ les meur- 
tres et les saccage mens se firent avec plus 
d'ordre, mais non avec moins du cruaute.’'t 
The exclamation attributed to Charles by 
his brother, that since his Council thought it 
right to kill the Admiral, he was content to 
have it so, but all the Hugonots of France 
must perish too, that none might be left to 
reproach him with the deed—the minute and 
deliberate orders given by his counsellors to 
the provost, to the captains of the districts, and 
to the persons thought to be the most factious 
in Paris—the arrangements made, though ac- 
cidentally defeated, for surprising and slaugh- 
tering the Hugonots quietly lodged in the 
Fauxbourg St. Germain—the military parade 
of Montpensier, Tavannes and Nevers through 
the streets—their assurances to the populace 
that it was the intention of the King to extir- 
pate all the Hugonots—the cry of “ Kill! kill! 
bleeding is as wholesome in August as in 
May”{—are inconsistent with the hypothesis 
of Caveyrac and Lingard, that it was the in- 
tention of the planners of the massacre to kill 
only the Admiral and principal chiefs, and 
that the general and indiscriminate slaughter 
of the Hugonots was the work of a bigotted 
and infuriated mob. That the original projec- 
tors “stood aghast at the multitude of the 
slain,” we do not believe ; Charles at least was 
not of the number. ‘Two days after the St. 
Bartholomew, as he was returning from the 
Parliament, where he had renewed his prohibi- 
tion of unlicensed slaughter by the mob, a Hu- 
gonot, discovered in the crowd, happened to be 
murdered so near his person, that, hearing the 
noise, he asked what was the matter, and being 
answered, it was only a Hugonot they were 
killing, he exclaimed, “‘Go on, would to God 
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he were the last!"* Papire Masson says of 
him, “ Rex ipse tragediam ex arce /etus animi 
spectabat.”t That he fired on his subjects, is 
told by Brantome and confirmed by Voltaire, 
on the authority of Marshal Tesse, who had 
heard the story from the page employed to 
load the fowling-piece he used on the occasion 
Several contemporary authors mention it as a 
report, and add, that the persons on whom he 
fired, exclaiming, “ Tirons, mort dieu, ils s’en- 
fuyent,” were Hugonots from the Fauxbourg 
St. Germain, roused by the tumult, and hasten- 
ing to his assistance, believing he h»! been 
attacked in his palace by the Guis« But 
others, who relate this mistake of the Hugo- 
nots, which had nearly proved fatal to them, 
by retarding their flight, are silent on this act 


| of the King.|| 


That the savage nature of Charles, softened 
by illness, was assailed before his death with 
remorse for the cruelties of the St. Bartholo- 
mew, may be credited on the respectable au- 
thorities that bear testimony of the fact; but 
during the massacre, and for some time after- 
wards, all feelings of humanity were suspend- 
ed in his bosom, by a conflict of passions, in 
which rage and hatred predominated. While 
the attendants of the King of Navarre were 
slaughtered at the gate of the Louvre, he 
looked from a window on the massacre, feast- 
ing his eyes with the spectacle, and exclaiming 
to the murderers to spare no one. In the same 
evening, he sallied out of the palace with his 
mother and her ladies, and walked through the 
streets of Paris, stained with blood and carnage, 
while his fair companions, giggling and whis- 
pering, inspected the dead body of Soubise 
with a minuteness equally revolting to decen 
cy and humanity.** Though recently in habits 
of familiar and apparently affectionate inter- 
course with the Admiral, he went, accompa- 
nied by his mother and courtiers, to Montfau- 
con, to contemplate the dead body of that 
nobleman suspended from the gallows; and, 
when one of his courtiers, offended by the 
smell, turned away his head, he exclaimed in 
the words of Vitellius, “ Nothing so sweet as 
the stench of a dead enemy !"tt When Bri- 
quemaut and Cavagnes were executed, to give 
a colour to the pretended charges against the 
Protestants, he hastened from the apartment 
of his wife, who had been that morning deli- 
vered of her first child, to witness the scene 
from a window in the Hotel de Ville, to which 
he had the cruelty to drag the young King of 
Navarre, their friend; and as the night was 
growing dark, he desired torches to be held 
near them, “ ut morientium ora certius vide- 
ret!"{t and what is hardly credible, though 
related by 2 contemporary, “ non sans faire des 
risées de la contenance de l'un et de l'autre!" 
The fury to which he gave way on the St 
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Bartholomew altered his character, but it was | 


to make it more irascible and ferocious. When 
La Noue returned to Paris after the massacre, 
his friend, M. de Longueville, cautioned him 
to be on his guard in what he said to the King, 
“ car vous ne parlerez plusau Roi doux et benin 
et gracieux que vous avez vu ci-devant, il est 
tuut changé, qu'on diroit qu'il jamais eu de 
douceur Walsingham says of him at the 
same period, “ he is grown so bloody minded, 
that they that advised him thereto repent the 
same.t So far from being aghast at the extent 
of the slaughter, it was his boast, that ‘ 


his fat | 


Margaret (as he used to call his sister) had | 


served as a mouse-trap to catch all his rebel- 
lious Hugonots.’"} It was the general lan- 
guage at Court after the massacre, that this 
was the true way of settling with Hugonots, 
and not by edicts and negotiations. || 
manity of the King could not have been deeply 
wounded by the spectacle he had witnessed, 
when he permitted Coconas to boast in his 
presence, that he had rescued thirty Hugonots 
from the populace, to have the pleasure of 
making them first abjure their religion, and 
then stabbing them with his own hand.) On 
the 5th of September, twelve days after the 
commencement of the massacre, he sent for 
Pezou, a butcher, one of the captains of Paris, 


and asked him if he thought there were still | 
any Hugonots left in the town, to which Pezou | 


replied, that he had, the day before, thrown six 
score into the river, and that he had as many 
in reserve for the night following ; * dont le 


roy se print & rire tout hautement, le renvoy- | 


ant pour y pourroir 

We may judge, from these anecdotes, of the 
credit due to Bellievre, when, bewailing to the 
Swiss cantons the extent of the massacre, he 
assures them it was not the fault of the King, 
whom he had seen on that occasion suffering 
marvellons pain, and doing every thing in his 
power to stay the fury of the populace. “Le 
Roi, M. le duc d’Anjou, M. Je duc d’Alencon, 
et tous les princes de son sang et grands seig- 
neurs sy sont benignement et vertueusement 
employez. La Reine-mere y a pris une peine 
indicible.”'} How strange, that so much cruelty 
should have been perpetrated, while so many 
great and illustrious personages were so ac- 
tively and so benevolently employed! 

We have not the private despatches of Bel- 
lievre to confront with his publie harangues 
but the correspondence of Montlue, 
Valence, who held a similar language in Po- 
land, shows the true character of the French 
diplomacy of that age, and teaches us the hittle 


value to be placed on the public declarations of 


The hu- 


bishop of 


Charles, whether made to his own subjects or | 


to foreign powers. Montluc has the effrontery 
to maintain, in presence of the Polish det, 
(10th April, 1573,) that the Duke of Anjou had 
no hand in advising or conducting the massa- 
cre at Paris, and to assert, that he has a letter 
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from that prince containing assurances, “ qu) 

n'a eté ni auteur ni approbateur de tel con 
seil ;"* he boasts of the mildness and humanity 

of the King, and instructs his agents at War 
saw (January, 1573) to assure the Poles, that 
the Duke was gone to Rochelle, not to punish 
the insurgents, “ mais pour les concilier et as 
surer.”” And yet at the same moment he writes 
to the King, (20th January, 1573,) “Si vous 
pouviez ou faire ou contrefaire un edit conte 
nant que vous n’entendez qu'aucun soit fore: 
de sa conscience en votre royaume, cela servi 
roit de beaucoup ; et si vous avez |'intentio: 
contraire, vous le pouvez addresser aux gou 
verneurs qui en useroient depuis, aprés comme 
vous leur voudriez commander.’ The peopl 
of Rochelle, he adds, deserve, it is true, the 
severest chastisement; but if you could only 
defer their punishment for a little while, it 
would be of the greatest service to your brother 
If you proceed against them with rigour, even 
the Catholics here will not dare to stand by 
him. To Brulart, secretary of state, he writes 
by the same post, assuring him, that if news of 
any fresh act of cruelty arrive before the day 
of election, all the money he can send will not 
gain the suffrages of the Poles; and, as if doubt 
ful of the effect of his remonstrances on the 
King and Queen-mother, he concludes by say 

ing, *‘ Ils aviseront si une opinion de vengeance 
leur importe plus que l'acquisition d'un roy 
aume.’t Montluc, be it remembered, wa 
their confidential ambassador, understood their 
policy, and knew what was passing in their 
minds 

‘ The bloody scenes at Paris,” says Dr. Lit 

gard, “were repeated at Orleans, Lyons 
Rouen, Toulouse, and Bourdeaux ; and the suf 
ferers believed, that as they were not protect 
ed, they were persecuted by the commands of 
the Court. But the memory of Charles need 
not be loaded with additional infamy. There 
is no evidence that the other massacres had 
his sanction or permission.’ Contemporary 
authors were of a different opinion ; and tli 
exclamation attributed to Charles by his br 

ther, when he consented to the murder of the 
Admiral, favours their view of the question 
Not to speak of the Italian authors, Capilupi, 
Adriani, and Davila, who ascribe the massa- 
eres in the provinces to secret orders from the 
Court, nor of the contemporary Hugonot wri 
ters, who equally clear on that point— 
Papire Masson, a Catholic and a Frenchmar 

after giving an account of the St. Bartholo 
mew at Paris, says of the King, “ dedit conti 
nino literas ad moderatores provinciarum, man 
dans reliquias deffectorum cedi;"t and the 
Vicount of Tavannes, who, though young at 
the time of the massacre, lived afterwards in 
habits of intimacy with the chiefs of the 
League, while he laments the excess to which 
the work of destruction was carried in the 
provincial towns, admits that orders were sent 
to them to put to death the chiefs and most 
factious of the Hugonots.|| The public orders 
of the King, it is true, prohibited his officers 


are 
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‘rom permitting the massacre, imprisonment, | rally followed; and then, on pretence of secu- 
i pillage of his Protestant subjects ; but the | ring the Hugonots from their enemies, the 
flagrant and open disregard of these proclama- | great body of them were distributed in diffe- 
tions, convinced every attentive spectator, that | rent prisons and convents, while some of the 
his public edicts were accompanied by private | more obnoxious were murdered, and their 
) instructions of a contrary tendency. “ They | houses given up to pillage. Messengers were 
pretend,” says Walsingham, after describing | sent to Paris for instructions; and on their 
the horrid scenes transacted in every part of | return, or more frequently on the arrival of 
France, “ all this to be done against their will, | persons with real or pretended orders from 
though it be evidently known that it is done | Court, the prisons and other places of confine- 
vy their commandment.” The orders and | ment for the Protestants were forced, and the 
nstructions from Court, says de Thou, were | prisoners within barbarously murdered—some- 
jifferently interpreted in the provinces, ac- | times by an apparently unlicensed mob, and at 
ording to the characters and political connec- | other times by command of the public authori- 
ions of the governors. Where the friends of | ties of the town. At Lyons, the Governor 
the house of Montmorency were in authority, contrived to be out of the way, while the prin- 
great moderation was exercised. ‘“ Aliorum, cipal massacre was going on; and when he re- 
ad quos secreta mandata, non scripto sed per | appeared, he had the effrontery to offer a re- 
missarios data sunt, summa intemperies fuit, 
Parisiensem lanienam in exemplum trahen- 
tium.”t That the private instructions to ex- 
tend the massacre of Paris to the provinces, in 
position to the public proclamations of the 
rovernment, proceeded in every instance from 
Charles himself, it would be too much to affirm 
Much was done by his mother, probably with- 
ut his knowledgs, “ Quelque furieux qu'il 
it,” says a Hugonot writer, “le roi ne servit 
ue d’ombre aux passions cruelles de sa mere.” 
The deputies of Lyons, who happened to be at 
Paris during the massacre, wrote to their towns- 


ward for the detection of the perpetrators, who 
were at the time publicly parading the streets, 
with their garments dyed in blood, boasting of 
the numbers they had slain! Caveyrac adduces 
this proclamation as a proof of the innocence 
and good intentions of the Governor ;* but he 
forgets to add, that it made so little impression 
on the assassins, that, on the following night 
they broke into the remaining prison, and com- 
pleted the massacre they had begun. At 
Troyes the Protestants were butchered in pri- 
son, by order of the Bailli or chief magistrate 
of the place, after the arrival of a messenger 
men, that the Queen-mother had sent for them; | from Paris; and next day, the proclamation 
ind said, ‘ Qu’ils avoient vu comme ilsen avoi- | which the messenger had brought with him, 
ent usé & Paris, et qu'il ne tiendroit 4 eux qu’ils | was published, assuring them of security and 
ve fissent le méme a Lyon.”t But, that Charles | protection. At Toulouse the magistrates kept 
had verbal communications with his governors, | their prisoners three weeks in confinement, till 
ut one time commanding, at another time coun- deputies from Paris brought orders, real or 
termanding the massacre of the Hugonots, ap- | pretended, to put them to death. At Bour- 
pears from the various and contradictory orders | deaux the massacre was begun by the Gover- 
sent to the Count de Tende, and to his succes- | nor himself, who killed with his own hand the 
or the Count de Carces in Provence :|| And, | Sieur de la Loubiere, one of the Conseillers in 
that he despatched verbal instructions to his | the parliament of that city. Delays arose in 
rovernors at the time of the massacre, which | some places, as at Rouen, from the unwilling- 
i¢ thought it necessary afterwards to retract, | ness of the governors to be concerned in such 
appears from his correspondence with M. de | acts of cruelty ; and at Bordeaux the assas- 
Longueville and M. de Matignon, to both of | sins were restrained, though with difficulty, till 
thom he writes in the following words: “ Au | the 3d of October, lest intelligence of the mas- 
wurplus, quelque mandement verbal que jaye | sacre should decide, as it did, the inhabitants 
peu faire 4 ceux que j'aye envoyez, tant | of Rochelle to refuse admittance to the King’s 
divers vous que autres gouverneurs et mes | troops. Some governors refused, with indigna- 
ieutenans generaulx et officiers, lors que | tion, to execute the orders they had received, 
iois juste occasion de malterer et crain- | and others employed different pretexts to ex- 
te quelque sinistre evenement, ayant sceu | cuse their disobedience Among the higher 
t conspiration que faisoit 4 lencontre de | clergy, the Bishop of Lisieux distinguished 
wy le dict Admiral, j'ay revoqué et revoque | himself by his firmness and humanity, and pre- 
lout cela, ne voulant que par vous ne autre en | vented in his diocese the excesses that took 
sit aucune chose execute. place in other parts.t 

When we examine in detail the massacres Caveyrac insists much on no orders having 
mmitted in the provincial towns, we discover been sent to Montluc, Governor of Guienne, a 
“uniformity in the mode of proceeding, that confidential ally of the Queen-mother, and most 
udicates they were perpetrated on a general | determined enemy of the Hugonots.t If such 
lan. We find, that on the first news of the | orders had been given, Montluc, he pretends, 
‘t. Bartholomew, the gates of the town were | might possibly have refused to execute them ; 
‘tut by public authority, so that no Protes- | but with his usual frankness, he would cer- 
ant could escape, if so disposed. Murmurs tainly have mentioned them in his Commenta- 
nd threats on the part of the populace gene- | ries. He forgets or conceals from his readers, 
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Montluc had been relieved from his go- 


vernment near two years before, and that he 
was living in retirement at the tune of the St. 
Bartholomew. But if the silence of Montluc 
affords no argument for Caveyrac, he is a dan- 
apes witness to call into court. Montluc 


as no hesitation in expressing his opinion, 


that 


that the court was insincere in its protession 


amity to the Hugonots after the peace of 
« Or, je disois tous jours en mol-meme, 
nouvelles de la cour, qu'on fatsoit 
trop de caresses aux Huguenots, et connotssots 
bien quail y auroe du bruit au logis.’ When 
he hears of the massacre, his first impression 
is surprise at the indiscretion of the Admiral in 
trusting his person amidst his enemies ; and 
when the Queen-mother writes to him of the 
conspiracy they had detected, the old man ob- 
serves with a smile of incredulity, “Je seay 
bien ce que j’en crois! ll fait mauvais offen- 
ser son maitre. Le Roy n’oublia jamais quand 
Monsieur l’Admiral luy fit faire la traitte de 
meaux a Paris, plus vite que le pas.’ Kings 
have better memories for injuries than for ser- 
vices. Of the massacre itself he declines to 
give an opinion Like Sir Roger De Cover- 
ley, he thinks much may be said on both sides 
Those who write at present, he adds, dare not 
tell more than half: For my part, I preter say- 
ing nothing at all.” 

When Dr. Lingard boasts of the moderation 
of the Catholics at Nismes, “ who remained 
quiet on this occasion.”t he forgets there was 
no Royal garrison in the place, and that the 
Hugonots were the stronger party in the town 
He inight have learned from Menard, to whom 
he refers, that in the following war, Nismes 
was one of the towns that remained In arms 
against the King. Of the massacres of the 
Catholics at Nismes, to which he alludes, that 
of 1567, called the Michelade, was undoubted- 


of 
1570. 
oyant les 


ly a most atrocious and deliberate act ; that of 


[560, which he improperly calls a massacre in | 
| diligent research—no pretensions to give com 


cold blood, was not more than usually hap- 
pens in civil wars, when a place is taken by 
surprise and pillaged. But, though he appears 
to have had Menard before his eyes, he is again 
misled by trusting to Caveyrac 

Proceeding on his plan of attenuating, by 


all possible means, our horror of the St. Bar- 


tholomew, Dr. Lingard reduces the number of 
victims throughout France to less than loud 
He forgets that his friend Caveyrac had re- 
printed an extract from the Archives of the 
Hotel de Ville of Paris, by which it appears, 
that, during the eight days preceding the 3th 
of September, 1572, eleven hundred dead bo- 


dies had been interred in the neighbourhood of 


St. Cloud, Autucil, and Chaillot. The persons 
employed in this service, it may be remarked, 
were the grave-diggers of St. Innocents; the 
sum paid for their trouble was 35 livres Tour- 
nais, amounting to about 110 frances of the pre- 
sent money of France; and the motive for em- 
ploying them on the part of the town, was the 
fear of infection from the number of putrid bo- 
dies lying unburied in its vieinity.t The much 
greater number interred near Paris, between 
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the 24th of August and 5th of September, 
were of course not included in this account ; 
nor the bodies carried by the river below St 
Cloud, which must have been buried at the 
places where they were deposited by the 
stream. A zealous Catholic, who published a 
metrical account of the St. Bartholomew soon 
after the massacre, laments that so many Hu- 
gonots were still in prison, who ought to be 
serving the King in his garrisons, or 


Au gibet, ou comme les autres par eau 
Envoyez & Rouen sans batteau.” 


But the conclusion of Dr. Lingard is not 
more improbable, than his mode of arriving at 
it extraordinary. After extracting from Ce 
veyrac the estimates of the number of victims 
collected from different authors by the Abbe, 
he adds from himself: “ But the Martyrologist 
adopted a measure, which may enable us to 
form a conjecture. He procured from the 
ministers in the different towns, lists of the 
names of the persons who had suffered, or were 
supposed to have suffered. He published the 
result in 1582; and the reader will be surprised 
to learn, that he could discover the names of 
no more than 756 persons. Perhaps, if we 
double that number, we shall not be very far 
from the real amount.”+ Why, it may be ask 
ed, double the number ? If such uncommon in- 
dustry was really used to obtain an accurate 
list of the sufferers, why add to it at all? What 
possible motive could possess the Calvinist 
ministers to withhold from their martyrologist 
the names of one half of their martyrs? But, 
where has Dr. Lingard discovered, that the 
Protestant Martyrologist, as he calls him, took 
such extraordinary pains to procure accurate 
lists of the victims? We have searched with 
care through the work, to which we suppos 
he refers, because it is the book referred to by 
Caveyrac ; but we have found in it no mention 
of such inquiries as he describes—no traces of 


plete lists of the sufferers.{ ** Nous marquerons 
les noms de quelques particuliers,’ say th 
authors, “entre tant de milliers de personnes 
de toutes qualites mises a mort.” —* Nous 
ajouterons maintenant ceux dont nous avons 
eu memoire, avec quelques circonstances a 
massacre d’aucuns Ce nest quun bien pe 
rchantillon, car il faudroit un gros livre et 
temps beacoup pour scavoir la verité par 


menu.” —* Nous particulariserons quelque pee 
nombre de gens emportez par ces furreux ma 
sacres."—* Ayant recouvre de quelques bons 


* Deluge des Huguenots. Paris, Oct. ¥ 
1572. 
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t The title of this book is “ Histoire des 
Martyrs persecutes et mis 4 mort pour la ver 
te de | Evangile, depuis le temps des Apostres 
jusqu’ @ present. Geneva, 1619, folio.” We 
have not been able to procure the edition 0 
15-2: but the one we have examined, we are 
assured, is the most complete of any. The first 


| edition of the work appeared in 1554, under 


the title of “Livre des Martyrs depuis Jea® 
Hus jusqu’ a 1554 The edition of 1619 wes 
edited by Simon Goulart of Senlis, one of ¢! 
ministers of Geneva 
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their list of the victims ; and so far from hav- 
ing taken extraordinary pains to make their 
catalogue accurate and perfect, they have ac- 
tually copied nine-tenths of the names they 
have given from the Memoires de |’ Etat sous 
Charles [X.,” published in 1578; and in the 
eau 
} that work, which in general they have servilely 

abridged, they profess to be indebted for their 

information to a pious Catholic of Orleans, a 

canon of St. Croix, who witnessed and was 


ard is not 
irriving at 
from Ca 


of victims townsmen.* 


the Abbe, How and where then, it may be asked, could 
rtyrologis Dr. Lingard’s circumstantial mistake originate ? 


uble us to 
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or were 
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| We beg his pardon if we are in the wrong, but 
we suspect he has been misled by a passage in 
Caveyrac. That author, who had seen and 
consulted the book he quotes, supposes that 
the Martyrologist must have made minute in- 


tims. 
che et conserve avec soln ces noms precieux a 
la secte, et les moyens ne durent pas lui man- 
quer."t Now we suspect that Dr. Lingard, 
rac, has converted the supposition of the Abbé 
imto an assertion; and, in adding the other 
circumstances of the story, that he has been 
seduced into an imitation of the philosophic 
historians whom he abuses, and borrowed from 
his faney what was wanting to support and 
complete his theory. 

If we are asked why so few names have been 
preserved of the many thousands that perished, 
we reply, that no pains were used to collect 
them at the time, the survivors being too much 
cecupied with their own danger to record the 
cruelties they witnessed on others; and that 
the collections made afterwards by Sully, were 
purposely suppressed, and probably destroved.t 
Of five or six Conseillers au parle ment murdered 
at Toulouse, and afterwards suspended from an 
elm-tree in the court-yard of the palace, dressed 
in their parliamentary robes, not one is named by 
the Martyrologist, and only one by De Thou. 


bien - Accident, as in the case of the Catholic priest 
ivre = * “Orleans, has supplied the greater part of the 
ite par * sames that have been preserved. Left to con- 


elque pat 
rleux mas 
ques bons 


jecture as to the numbers that perished, authors 
have differed widely in the estimates they have 
given. Papire Masson, and Tavannes, reduce 
the number slain in Paris to 2000; De Thou 
makes them 2000 during the first day only ; 
D'Aubigné raises the whole to 3000; Capilupi 
pretends that 3000 were slain in a few hours; 
Brantome makes the total 4000; De Serres and 
the Memoires de |'Etat increase the number 
to 10,000 ; and Davila, in giving the same esti- 
mate, adds, that among them were 5”) barons, 
tavallieri, and military officers. Bellievre, in 
his discourse to the Swiss, pretends, that at the 
ume of the massacre, there were “00 Hugonot 
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They repeatedly call on others, who | 
have better means of information, to complete | 


only instance where they have departed from 


} shocked at the massacres committed by his | 


quiries into the names and number of the vic- | 
“Tl faut supposer que lauteur a recher- | 


reading with more than usual haste his Cavey- | 


personnages les noms de quelquesuns qui fu- | gentlemen in Paris, and 8000 common persons ; 


and as we know that few gentlemen escaped, 
it would follow, that of persons of condition the 
number that perished was quite as great as 
stated by Davila; but the discourse of Bellievre 
isso replete with falsehoods, that no dependance 
can be placed on it. Adriani makes 1500 mur- 
dered at Paris in the first day, as many more 
in the two following days, and 400 gentlemen 
in all. Perefixe reckons that more than 20 
seigneurs de marque were slain at Paris, 1200 
gentlemen, and from 3 to 4000 of inferior con- 
dition. 
Papire Masson calculates the whole number 
of victims throughout France, exclusive of Pa- 
ris, at 10,000; La Popelini¢re gives 20,000 
as the total; Adriani, De Serres, and De Thou, 
| 30,000; Davila 40,000; Sully 70,000, and Pere- 
fixe 100,000. If obliged to choose amidst these 
conflicting opinions, we should prefer trusting to 
the judgment and caution of De Thou. 

Having exhausted our remarks on Dr. Lin- 
gard’s account of the St. Bartholomew, we shall 
proceed to other parts of his work, where he 
treats of the history of the French Protestants, 
in which we shall find errors and misrepre- 
sentations not less remarkable, nor less wor- 
thy of We shall follow no regular 
order in our observations, but take up the dif- 
ferent subjects as they occur to us. 

Dr. Lingard relates, with complaisance, what 


notice 


| he calls the shrewd reply of the Queen-mother 


to a supposed application in favour of the Hu- 
gonots, by Walsingham, the English Ambassa- 
dor at Paris, at the desire of his mistress; but 
he has so altered and disfigured the story, that 
the conversation he relates has little or no re- 
semblance to the truth.* In the first place, it 
is not true, that Elizabeth, through her ambas- 
sador, * had recommended to the protection of 
Charles, the persons and worship of the French 
Protestants.” The conversation, in which Ca- 


therine made her shrewd reply,” occurred on 


the I4th of September, before Walsingham 


| had received instructions of any sort from his 


court, after the massacre; and therefore, if he 
had made any application on behalf of the Hu- 
gonots, it must have been of his own autho- 
rity: But he made no such application. The 
Queen-inother having sent for him, to hear 
and remove his scruples about the projected 
marriage between Elizabeth and the Duke of 
Alencon, desired him to assure his mistress, that 
it was the King’s intention the edict of pacifi- 
cation should remain in force. But, “in what 
sort?” inquired the ambassador. “They shall 
enjoy the liberty of their conscience,” answer- 
ed Catherine—“ and the exercise of their re- 
ligion too?” replied Walsingham.—* No, my 
son will have exercise but of one religion in 
his realm ‘ But how,” urged the ambassador, 
“ does that refusal agree with the observation of 
the edict, which secures to them liberty of wor- 
ship? Will you have them live without exer- 
cise of religion?” “ Even,” saith she, “as your 
mistress suffereth the Catholics of England.’ 
“ My mistress did never promise them any thing 
by edict; if she had, she would not fail to have 
performed it We leave our readers to judge 
which party had the advantage in this colloquy 
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What can be more unfair, in the impression 
it is calculated to convey to a careless reader, 
than Dr. Lingard’s mention of the assassina- 


tion of Ligneroles? “The leaders of the 
French Protestants,’ he informs us, “ for- 


warded the project” (of marriage between 
Elizabeth and the Duke of Anjou,) “with all 
their influence. Ligneroles, the Duke's fa- 


vourite, and the supposed enemy of the match, | 


Was assassinated; and a confident hope was 
entertained, that the Prince. no longer under 
his influence, would accede to the proposed 
terms Who would not understand, from 
this passage, that Ligneroles had been assas- 
sinated by contrivance of the French Protes- 
tants, because he opposed the marriage of the 
Duke of Anjou with Queen Elizabeth ? But 
Dr. Lingard knows, or ought to know, that 
Lismeuke was murdered by direction of 
Charles IX., with the knowledge and consent 
of his brother, the Duke of Anjou, and that 
his assassins were Catholics. and not Protes- 
tants. Various reasons have been assigned for 
this murder, but among them we have not met 
with the one insinuated by Dr. Lingard. The 
prevailing opinion is, that Ligneroles, having 
been entrusted by the Duke of Anjou with the 
secret designs of the Court against the Hugo- 
nots, had imprudently, in conversation with 
the King, shown he was in possession of the 
secret; and that Charles, unwilling an affair 
of such importance should be known to any 
one who was not of his council, after reproach- 
ing his brother sharply for his indiscretion, de- 
termined on the immediate murder of Ligne- 
roles, which he effected. by sending for the 
Vicomte de la Guerche, and directing him to 
assassinate that gentleman without delay. The 
King affected to be deeply incensed at the mur- 
der, imprisoned the assassins, and appeared to 
be, with difficulty, prevented from proceeding 
rigorously against them; but after the St Bar 
tholomew, says Le Laboureur, “on ne sour ia 
plus de faire mystere de ce meurtre.”} Other 
explanations have been given of this assassina- 
tion. Some pretend, that he had attempted to 
excite dissentions in the royal family ;t others, 
that he fell a sacrifice to the resentment of a 
lady connected with the Duke of Anjou.|! 
Some say that he was too much beloved by a 
Princess ;) and others that he had boasted ‘in- 
discreetly of a lady's favours.** W alsingham's 
Correspondence, to which Dr. Lingard refers 
his readers, describes him as an instrument 
employed by the House of Guise. and the rest 
of the Spanish faction. to prevent the marriage, 
and represents his death 
ance to the cause;” but contains nothing to 
colour or justify the msinuation, that he fell 
@ victim to the resentment of the Hugonots.t+ 
In his account of the interview at Bayonne. 
between the Queen of Spain and the Duke of 
Alva on the one side. and the Queen-mother 
of France and her son Charles on the other. 


no smal! further- 
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Dr. Lingard has taken liberties with the au. 
thorities he cites, not less unwarrantable thay 
those he has used on the St Bartholomew. 

In a note professing to examine into the 
truth of the supposed toons of the Catholi 
Princes at Bayonne, “ for the extirpation, first 
of the Protestants in France, and then of tie 
Protestants in other countries,’ he tells us, op 
the authority of letters froin Philip of Spain t 
his sister the Duchess Margaret, the substanc: 
of which has been published by Strada, “ tha 
the French monarch professed a determina 
tion to support the Catholic faith.”* What 
no more than an imnocent dete rnunation t 
support the Catholic faith! What says Strada 
who had no motive to exaggerate, and no in- 
tention to suppress the truth? From a letter 
of Philip to his sister, of the 25th of Septem 
ber (1565), he informs us, “ Hispanie reginam 
multis gravissimisque rationibus, haud dubi 
a Philippo imperatis, laboranti per Gallian 
religiont remedium a fratre, a parente, quo 
rum precipue intererat, efflagitasse ; ilesqu 
quam optime animatos ad ea, que aguata sunt 
reperisse.”” Marriages were proposed 
and an alliance suggested against the Turks 
but nothing was settled, “regina declinant 
omnia preter causam religionis, quam, quun 
iterum, Albano suggerente, commendasset 
utrinque discessam est.’ The historian adds 
that many have thought the massacre of the 
heretics at Paris, executed seven years after 
wards, was planned at this interview; “id 
quod mihi neque abnuere neque affirmare 
promptum fuerit, potius inclinat animus wt 
credam He is also of opinion, that the mu 
tual aid, afterwards given by the two crowns 
against their heretical subjects, was settle: 
there; “nam Philippus, illa, quam dicebam 
epistola, innuit aliquod de hujusmod: subsidns 
ad profigandam heresim mutuo in posterun 
submittendis.”i 

It appears from these extracts that some 
thing more passed at this interview than 4 
mere profession on the part of the Frenc! 
King of his “determination to support the 
Catholic faith;’ that his sister repeated|; 
urged him and her mother to apply some re 
medy to the suffering state of religion w 
France,—that is, suffering from impatience ot 
the toleration, inperfect as it was, accorded t 
the Protestants by the peace of 1563; that she 
found them exceedingly well disposed to fol 


| low the counsels, which at the suggestion o! 


her husband she had recommended : and that 
a snutual understanding had taken place be 
tween the two Kings, to assist each other in 
future against their heretical subjects. It ap 
pears also, that the historian, who perused this 
correspondence, of which we have only his ab 
stract, was inclined to believe, that the mass 
ere of St. Bartholomew was concerted at this 
meeting. How far the suppression of thes 
particulars is reconcileable with the candou 
and good faith to be expected from an histo 


| Tian, we leave our readers to decide 


Dr. Lingard is at pains to inform us, tha! 
“the meeting was solicited by the King o! 
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France, and reluctantly acceded to by Phi- 
lip.” It is true, that it was with reluctance 
Philip consented to this meeting; but, after it 
had been settled,'he was inclined to attend. 
Strada informs us of this fact, and that it 
was in the hope of rendering some effectual 
service to the Catholic cause, that he was dis- 
posed, even at the risk of his dignity, to be 
there in person: “ Et sane rogatum ab Isabella 
uxore, ut presentia sua gaudium cumularet; 
haut alienum se ostendisse certum habeo ex 
ejus literis ad gubernatricem, (3d February).”’ 
His sister having dissuaded him from going, 
lest he should expose himself among the 
French to familiarities derogatory from his 
dignity, he replied, (3d March), 
ad religionem pertinere, ut ipse intersit, de- 
cretum sibi jam tum esse, pro Dei causa nul- 
lis sese molestiis periculisve subtrahere.” He 
was prevented after all from attending, by the 
news of the siege of Malta, as he wrote to the 
Dutchess (27th September); or, as the his- 
torian, from a knowledge of his character, 
shrewdly conjectures, “ex longinquo melius 
responsa daturus;’ and for the same 
he withheld from the Queen the power of con- 
eluding any thing without first consulting him 
by letter 

"Dr. Lingard boasts, that “of this league no 
satisfactory evidence has ever been produced.” 


If he means that the articles of the treaty have | 


They 


never been published, he is in the nght. 
were probably never reduced to writing. 


But, 


if the concurrent opinions of the best informed | 


writers of the age, Catholic as well as Protes- 
tant, be admitted as an evidence of an histori- 
eal fact, there can be no doubt that plans were 


discussed, and measures projected at Bayonne, | 


for the destruction of heresy in France 
Adriani, a contemporary historian of emi- 

nence and credit, informs us of the private con- 

ferences of the Queen-mother and the Duke of 


Alva at Bayonne, on the means of delivering | 


France from heretics “ Et in ultimo si atte- 


nero al consiglio del Re Catolico, esposto dal | 


duca d’Alva, ‘che non se potesse cid fare senza 
la morte di tutti i capi de gli Ugonotti, et fare, 
secondo il proverbio, un vespro Siciliano; et 
finalmente resolverono, como il Re tornasse a 
Molins nel Borbonese, dove si credeva essere 
abitazione per il Re in azzione di tanta impor- 


tanza furte et sicura, di far quivi questa strage, | 


che segui poi |'anno 1572, in Parigi il giorno di 


negli Ugonotti, et per difficulta di condurvegli 
tutti, et ancora perche piu sicuro luogo era 
Parigi che Molins.”* Adriani is supposed to 
have derived the materials for his history from 
the Journal of Cosmo, Grand Duke of Tusca- 
ny, who died in 1574.+ 

Davila, whose family enjoyed the favour 
and confidence of the Queen-mother, informs 
us, that at Bayonne both parties were agreed 
on the destruction of heresy; but that Alva 
recommended at once to cut off the heads of 
the tallest px yppie s, to catch the large fish and 
let the small fry alone, saying, one salmon was 
worth a hundred frog rs; while she “ riserbando 
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Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 


“Si doceatur | 
| terview at Bayonne 


| Queen-mother, 
San Bartolomeo, al quel tempo si reservo tale | 
esecuzione, per alcuni sospetti, che apparivano | 
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questo per ultimo partito,” wished if possible to 
prevent the effusion of blood, and by peaceable 
means to bring back the Hugonot chiefs to the 
chureh. They parted, he says, with the reso- 
lution to lend one another mutual aid, but each 
to take his own course, and to pursue the plan 
that seemed best adapted to his situation.” 
The author of the Memoires of Tavannes, 
whose authority Dr. Lingard will hardly de- 
cline, says expressly, that at Bayonne the 
Queens of France and Spain, and the Duke of 
Alva, came to the resolution of extirpating he- 
resy both in France and Flanders; and in stat- 
ing the reasons of the Protestants for their en- 
terprise at Meaux, assigns the principal place 
to the impression left on their minds by the in- 
Les synodes deffendus,” 
he observes, “les meurtres impunis, les modi- 
fications de l’edit de pacification, ne mirent 


| tant en soupcon les Huguenots que l'assembléee 


de Bayonne; Ja ou il fut resolu, que les deux 
couronnes se protegeroient, maintiendroient la 
religion Catholique, ruineroient leurs rebelles, 


| et que les chefs seditieux seroient attrapez et 
reason | j 


usticiez:"’ and with the same candour he ac- 
teonbedaes, that the levy of Swiss, on pre- 
tence of guarding against the Duke of Alva, 
was made by the Queen-mother “ pour s’as- 
surer.’'t 

It is well known, that the advance of these 
Swiss into the interior of France, after the 
Duke of Alva had passed into Flanders, was 
the immediate cause or pretext of the insurrec- 
tion of the Protestants. Castelnau, who had 
so great a share in defeating their enterprise, 
says it was undertaken on an opinion “ vray 
semblable ou imaginaire,” that their destruc- 
tion was in contemplation; and his commen 
tator Le Laboureur more decidedly asserts, 
that the Hugonots were “bien avertis de la 
ligue qu'on brassoit contre eux presqu’a decou- 
vert depuis l'entrevue de Bayonne.’’} 

In what degree the Protestants were inform 
ed of the secrect resolutions taken at Bayonne. 
it is more difficult to decide. That they had 


| suspicions, confirmed by the subsequent con 


duct of the government towards them, is most 


| certain ;|| but to what extent they were inform- 
| ed of the particular designs entertained to their 


prejudice, is not so clear. Without adopting 
the whole of the story told by Matthieu," of the 
private consultations between Alva and the 
overheard by the Prince of 
Bearn, and by him repeated to his mother, it 
is not impossible that some of the expressions 
imputed to Alva may have dropped from hin 
in presence of the young Prince; and retained 


| by him on account of their singularity, that 


they may have been repeated to others who 
could better affix a me aning to them. 

Since writing the above, we have perused 
in the Memoires de Nevers,** the original ot 
this story in a memoir of Calignon, Chancellor 
of Navarre, which converts our conjecture int: 
certamty. Calignon relates, nearly in tii 

° Davile, i. 14 i 148, ‘Ed. of of 1644 

t Tevannes, 2352—2) 

t Castlenau, i. 189-212—i1. 344-15 
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words of Matthieu, the account given to him | 
by Henry IV. of the conversations he over- | 
heard between the Queen-mother and the Duke 
of Alva. Much was said about the extirpation | 
of heresy ; and the expression of Alva, “qu'une | 
téte de Saumon valoit mieux que celles de cent 

grenouilles,” having struck the imagination of 
the young Prince, remained engraved on his 

memory. 

La Noue also, an author of the highest cre- 
dit, enumerates, among the reasons for the en- 
terprise at Meaux, * La resolution prise 4 
Bayonne avec le duc d’Alve d’exterminer les | 
Huguenots de France et les Gueux de Flandre, 
de quoy on avoit ¢te averti par ceux de qui on 
ne se doutoit pas.” La Noue adds, that before 
their final resolution was taken, the Hugonots 
held three several meetings, at the two first of | 
which it was decided, chiefly by the influence 
of the Admiral, to remain quiet; but at the 
third, it was determined to take up arms, cer- | 


tain information having been received from | 
Court that it was resolved, in the Secret Coun- 
cil, to arrest the Prince of Condé and the Ad- | 
miral, to shut up the one in prison, and to put 
the other to death.* 

Similar confederacies against the Protestants 
had been in agitation among the Catholic 
Princes at a still earlier period. When Wil- 
liam, Prince of Orange, went to France as an 
hostage after the peace of Cateau Cambresis, | 
he was told by Henry II., with whom he was 
in habits of familiarity, that the Duke of Alva 
had proposed to him a scheme for the extermi- 
nation of heresy, not only in France and Flan- 
ders, but throughout all Christendom. Not 
suspecting the secret bias of the prince in fa- 
vour of the reformed religion, the King talked 
to him freely of their design, and of the means 
for carrying it into execution Part of their 
plan was, to establish an Inquisition in the Low 
Countries, more severe than that of Spain.t 

There is a mode of telling a story, that, 
without being positively false, conveys an im- 
pression very different from the truth. Dr. 
Lingard, when he chooses, is an adept in that 
art. He informs us, that after the conferences 
at Poissy, the Catholics were joined by the 
King of Navarre and the Queen Regent, with 
her son.”"{ It is true, that some time after the 
conferences at Poissy, the Catholics were join- 
ed by the King of Navarre ; but it is not true 
that they were joined by the Queen Regent 
and her son till five months afterwards ; and 
then, not voluntarily, but by compulsion In 
the interval, the Queen-mother had united her- 
self closely with the Prince of Conde and the 
Admiral ; the edict of January, 1562, in favour 
of the Calvinists, had been passed by her influ- 
ence, and that of the Chancellor de [Hopital ; | 
the massacre of Vassi had been perpetrated, | 
and the Prince of Condé driven from Paris by | 
the triumvirate. In this posture of affairs, the | 
King of Navarre and Duke of Guise repaired 
with an armed force to Fontainebleau, where 
the young King was residing with his mother, 
and insisted un taking him to Paris. The Queen 
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She 


was told the King’s presence was necessary at 


entreated and remonstrated, but in vain. 


Paris; but for her, if the air of Fontainebleau 
agreed with her, she might stay where she 
was. Before yielding to this violence, she de- 
spatched repeated couriers to the Prince of 
Condé, urging him to hasten to her assistance, 
and have pity on her son, who was a prisoner 
in the hands of his subjects, “ l'asseurant qu'il 
seroit avoué de tout ce qu'il feroit.” The 
Prince of Condé not arriving in time, the 
King was dragged to Paris, “temoignant par 
ses larmes que c’etoit contre son gre.’* 

So manifest was his repugnance to this for- 
cible abduction, that the son of Marshal Ta- 
vannes acknowledges in his Memoirs, that his 
father, “ voyant les corps de leurs Majestez en- 
tre les mains des uns, et leurs esprits avec les 
autres, etoit en doute quel party sa Majest 
etant majeur approuveroit, de la reine sa mere 
et des Huguenots, ou du roi de Navarre, Mes- 


| sieurs de Guise et Connetable de Montmo- 


rency, qui l'avoient mené par force a Paris: 
And so contradictery were the orders, which 
he continued for some time after to receive 


| from the Queen-mother on the one side, and 


from the Duke of Guise on the other, with re- 
spect to the treatment of the Hugonots in his 
government, that he sent a gentleman to Court 
to request their Majesties would speak their 
mind freely, without disguise or dissimulation, 
and let him know frankly what they would have 
him do, promising unlimited obedience to their 
commands, and professing his readiness to sup- 
port whichever party they preferred.| When 
we find a man like Tavannes, afterwards so de- 
termined and furious a partisan of the Catho- 
lies, wavering and indifferent at that period, it 
shows on how a slender a basis the established 
religion stood, and how easily it might have 
been subverted, if the King and his mother had 
fallen into the hands of the Prince of Conde, 
instead of being carried away prisoners to Paris 
by the opposite faction 

To the daring violence of the Duke of Guise, 
the Catholics were therefore indebted for their 
possession of the King and of his mother, and 
for their subsequent adherence to the Catholic 
cause. But, though in the hands of the Catho- 
lies, it was some time before the Queen-mother 
was reconciled to a party which had treated 
her with so little ceremony, and shown so little 
regard to her wishes. Towards the end of the 
following summer, letters from her to the 
Duchess of Savoy were intercepted by Ta- 
vannes,t which disclosed her secret inclination 
to favour the Hugonots at their expense. It 
was not till the death of the Duke of Guise 


| that she espoused in earnest their cause. 


Dr. Lingard treats the massacre of Vassi 
with unbecoming levity He calls it “an 
affray, in which about sixty men were slain 
by the followers of the Duke of Guise.”|| He 


| forgets, that besides sixty slain, there were 


above two hundred wounded ; that many of the 
sufferers were women and children; that the 
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Catholics were armed men; the Protestants 
unarmed, and employed at their devotions 


We agree with De Thou, that on the part of 


the Duke of Guise the affair was accidental. 
His exclamation after the massacre. that with 
his sword he would cut in two the Edict of To- 
leration, was uttered in a passion, and must not 
be construed into an approbation of what had 
passed. But if we acquit that gallant Prince 
of the premeditated slaughter of an unarmed 
and defenceless congregation, we see no reason 
to believe, that the affray, as Dr. Lingard calls 
it, was “ provoked by the religionists them- 
selves ;" nor will he find sufficient ground for 
that assertion in the work of La Popelini¢re, 
to which he refers his readers. That author 
leaves the matter in doubt. De Thou makes 
the Catholics the aggressors. 
Brantome, even if it were true, is ridiculous. 
It might have been uncivil in the Hugonots not 
to stop their psalm-singing while the Duke 
was hearing mass ; but it was no reason for his 
lacqueys and pages to insult them, nor for his 
men-at-arms and harquebuziers to break into 
their barn, fire at their minister in the midst of 
his sermon, and murder and mangle all they 
could find.* 

To this affray Dr. Lingard informs us, “the 
French reformed writers generally ascribe the 
war” that followed; he might have added, and 
the Catholic writers too. Even Tavannes ad- 
mits, that the Hugonots had reason to com- 
plain of having been attacked and slaughtered 
contrary to the edict of toleration.| De Thou, 
after relating with his usual moderation this 
melancholy event, adds, “ Sic prudentissimus 
quisque existimabat Aine seditionis factum ini- 
tium, et factiosos, tota Gallia, quasi classico, 
ad arma capienda incitatos.”"t “ On peut re- 
garder ce massacre,” says a writer quoted by 
Dr. Lingard, “ comme le signal des guerres ci- 
viles et des cruautés qui regnerent depuis en 
France sur le fait de la religion.”|] But Dr 
Lingard, it seems, has detected a fact, which 
proves that, before the affair of Vassi, the Pro- 
testants of Languedoc, had made preparations 
for war, and had actually risen inarms. “ The 
affray,” he tells us, “ happened on March Ist; 
yet the Calvinists at Nismes began to arm on 
the 19th of February at the sound of the drum. 
They were in the field, and defeated de Flas- 
sans on March 6th." For this discovery, we 
are referred to Menard’s History of Nismes, 
who has preserved and recorded the fact, 
though not aware, as it appears, of the conse- 
quences to be drawn from it. Looking to Me- 
nard, we find in his proofs, at the page marked 
by Dr. Lingard, the Journal of Jean Deyran, 
in which it is stated, that on Thursday the Ith 
of February, “M. de Cardet fit sonner taborin 
a Nismes, pour amasser compagnie pour aller 
au service du Roi en Provence a Brignoles, du 
mandement du Sieur Comte de Crussol, lieute- 
nant du Roy general en Languedoc ;” and that 
on Friday, the 6th of March, a battle was 
fought at Barjou in Provence, in which Flassin 
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and the Flassinists were defeated and dispersed. 
It appears then that the levy inarms at Nismes, 
on the 19th of February, was by a recruiting 
party, under a commission from the King ; and 
that the Flassinists, whose tate Dr. Lingard 
seems to deplore, were rebels against the Royal 
authority. The history of the transaction, as 
related by Menard, is as follows. The Count 
de Crussol having been sent into the south of 
France, with a commission to restore tranquil- 
lity in that part of the kingdom, found some 
refractory Catholics in Provence, under the 
Sieur de Flassans, who refused to ley down 
their arms. Provoked by their obstinacy, the 
Count de Crussol marched inte Provence with 
a body of troops to reduce them to obedience, 
and ordered levies to be made in Languedoe 
for the expedition. The Sieur de Cardet came 
to Nismes by his orders; and having completed 
his levy, he passed the Rhone, and defeated 
the Flassinists at Barjols. From this account 
it appears, that if troops were raised by beat 
of drum at Nismes before the affair of Vassi, it 
was under a commission from the King; and if 
an action was fought at Barjols, it was by order 
of his lieutenant-general.* 

We are tired, and so probably are our read- 
ers, with tracing Dr. Lingard through his nu- 
merous mistakes and misrepresentations; and 
if the instances of carelessness and bad faith, 
which we have collected from so small a por- 
tion of his book, are insufficient to convince 
them that truth is neglected in his history, and 
that prejudice and partiality usurp its place, 
we despair of producing conviction. We are 
still of opinion, that his work shows, in general, 
much reading and research, and exhibits ta- 
lents of no ordinary sort for historical criticism ; 
and that to a student of English history, who 
will examine for himself the statements of his- 
torians, it is a valuable work, were it for no 
other reason than because it questions so many 
received opinions. But, to ordinary readers, 
unacquainted with the history of their country, 
who believe what they read because they find 
it written, it isa work of the most dangerous 
description, which will impress their minds 
with false and incorrect notions of the history 
of their country, and of the character and con- 
duct of their ancestors. Let them recollect, 
that there is no fact to be credited without ex- 
amination, no impression to be received with- 
out doubt, on the mere authority of Dr. Lin- 
gard’s statements. 

(To be continued.) 


From the Eclectic Review. 
VENICE IN THE SIXTEENTH CENURY. 
“ Nigut over Venice ; and for such a night 

May joyfully be hail’d the fall of day. 
How soft, but yet how brilliant is the light 
Of yon fair stars strewn o'er the heavenly 


way! 
Twinkling and twinkling still with dubious 
ray, 
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Like beauteous eyes oft open’d and oft seal’d 
Within their languid lids. O, bright display! 
Welcome the night, since it hath thus reveal'd 
This scene—this glorious scene—which light 
itself conceal d 


« Night over Venice ; and the brilliant star 

Of evening shines amid the western sky, 
Slowly descending in its golden car, 

As if inclined to linger; while on high, 

Her cup of light half fill’d, the moon floats by, 
Looking e’en clouds to brightness, as through 


space, 
They wand'ring, chance to meet her radiant 
eye 


Such is the night above, nor hath more grace 
Than that which now is seen o'er earth's all- 
smiling face 


“ Night overVenice, and each watch-tower light 
From neighb'ring isle is streaming o'er the 
seas 
Look to the dark blue waves, reflected bright 
(Within their depths unruffled by a breeze) 
The stars are shining there; the scene 
agrees 
With that above, a mimic heaven below ; 
And ‘tis a night indeed when man but sees 
Earth as a paradise, and feels a glow 
Within his heart, which seems to make it so 


“ And the soft sounds that fall upon the ear 
Are well accordant with the lovely scene ; 
So soft that Silence is a listener, 
And not disturb’d by them, yes, so serene, 
That this low whispering of the wind, I 
ween, 
Can scarce be call'd a zephyr, and the sound 
Of murmuring in the sea, which comes be- 
tween 
The tones of distant music, falls around 
Too gently for a wave. Thus sleeps the blue 
profound 


‘ Now look to Venice, rising oer the wave 
In all her pride and beauty, while the deep 
Crouches beneath her, like an abject slave, 
And bids its waves in murmurs round her 
creep ; 
Or if it rouses from its quiet sleep, 
it rouses but to guard her proud domain; 
Look now to Venice, scems she not to leap 
(Amid those waves which seem to guard and 
chain) 
Fair as the fabled haleyon on the man 


‘Now look to Venice; flashing quick and 
bright, 


Lights may be seen along her sea-girt wall 
And sounds of revelry and gay delight 
Float from her palaces and marble halls 
And music too with dying cadence falls 
Upon the sleeping waves. Instinct with joy 
Seems Venice at this moment ; pleasure calls 
From all her gay resorts ; the sole employ 
{s now to hasten forth and snatch her proffer'd 
toy 


‘ And see, adown the waters, blithe and gay, 
And buoyant as a feather, floats along =~ 

The frequent gondola; some, flashing spray, 
With well-timed oars to lute and silver song ; 
While others o'er the current deep and 

strong, 
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Flit by like shadows, with their muffled oars 
But hark! e’en now from yon melodious 
throng 
A stream of scarce-terrestial music pours 
Its tones along the sea, along the echoing 
shores 


‘ Such—such was Venice, when, with arm of 
yride 
She curb'd the main 
and sky 


she self-same scene 


| Still often beam around ; but all beside— 


Her glory—pomp, are faded alll swept by 

Like all things else of human majesty 
How is her glory shadow’d, since her prime, 

When she stood forth, pre-eminently high 
Amid the states of Europe; since the time 
When she shed lustre on her beauteous clime 
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THE LIFE AND REMAINS OF THE REV 
EDWARD DANIEL CLARKE, LL.D 
Professor of Mineralogy in the Unirersity 
of Cambridge, pp. 667. 4to. London, Coww 
and Co. int. 


Ix collecting and editing these Memoirs of 
Dr. Clarke, his friend Mr. Otter has rendered 
a most acceptable service to the literary world, 
while he conferred a real favour upon all who 
knew, and therefore esteemed, that amiabk 
and accomplished individual. The great work, 
indeed, in which Dr. Clarke's travels are re- 
corded, preserves a minute account of by 
far the most interesting portion of his life; 
but the curiosity is natural and laudable, to 
learn the rest of a man’s history, to whose ad- 
venturous spirit and persevering industry, com- 
bined, in a rare degree, with quick and lively 
parts, we are indebted for perhaps the most 
instructing and engaging book of travels ever 
published in this country; and many particu 
lars of his personal narrative, even during those 
travels, omitted in the work, as being perhaps 
deemed below the dignity of the occasion, are 
to be gleaned from his correspondence, and 
must prove attractive to every intelligent 
reader 

The family of Dr. Clarke have for several 
generations been advantageously known in the 
republic of letters. The celebrated Dr. Wot- 
ten was his great-grandfather. His paternal 
grand-father was William Clarke, author of 
the valuable work on Saxon Coins, and com- 
monly called “ Mild William Clarke,” on ac- 
count of the extraordinary sweetness of tem- 
per which he united with great literary attain- 
ments, and (what was perhaps reckoned still 
more unlikely to be found in such company) 
considerable church preferment, he having 
had a prebend and a good living. That this 
excellent man was far,from being so meek as 
to dislike an epigram, we learn from the adm! 
rable one which he wrote on the inscription 
(Hee est domus ultima) upon the vault of th 
Richmond family, in Chichester Cathedral 


“ Did he, who thus inserib’d the wall, 
Not read, or not believe, St. Paul ’ 
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Who says there is, where’er it stands, 
Another house not made with hands; 

Or may we gather from these words, 

‘That house is not a house of Lords?’ p. 10 


His son, Mr. Clarke. succeeded him in the 
rectory of Buxted, and having, in earlier life, 
passed some time abroad, as chaplain to Lord 
Bristol's embassy at Madrid, he published Let- 
ters on the Spanish Nation, which are favoura- 
bly spoken of. He was esteemed an excellent 
scholar, having been a pupil of Markland, and 
had prepared an adaptation of Faber’s Thesau- 
rus, by transposing it from the radical arrange- 
ment, and a folio edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment, with prolegomena and notes—the latter 
of which, Mr. Otter informs us, are in the 
hands of his surviving son, Dr. Stanier Clarke, 
a gentleman well known to the public by his 
successful cultivation of letters, and distin- 
guished for the talents and virtues which seem 
to have adorned all the meinbers of this excel- 
ent family 

Edward Daniel, the second son, was born in 
1769; and showed, while yet a child, the same 
adventurous spirit and vehement, but not al- 
ways discriminating, curiosity, which distin- 
guished him in after life. Every one who has 
studied the works of the man, will recognise 
listinct lineaments of his character, in the fol- 

wing anecdotes of the boy 

“Having upon some occasion accompanied 
us mother on a visit to a relation’s house in 
Surrey, he contrived, before the hour of their 
return, so completely to stuff every part of the 
carriage with stones, weeds, and other natural 
productions of that county, then entirely new 
tohim, that his mother, upon entering, found 
herself embarrassed how to move; and, though 
the most indulgent creature alive to her chil- 
dren, she was constrained, in spite of the re- 
monstrances of the boy, to eject them one by 
me from the window. For one package, how- 
ever, carefully ee up in many a fold of 
brown paper, he pleaded so hard, that he at 
last succeeded in retaining it: and when she 
opened it at night after he had gone to sleep, 
it was found to contain several greasy pieces 
of half-burnt reeds, such as were used at that 
time in the farmers’ kitchens in Surrey, in- 
stead of candles; which, he said, upon inquiry, 
were specimens of an invention that could not 
fail of being of service to some poor old woman 
ofthe parish, to whom he could commu- 
nicate how they were prepared 

“Another childish circumstance, which oc- 
curred about the same time, is worthy of re- 
cital, not only because it indicates strongly 
the early prevalence of the spirit to which we 
have alluded, but because it accounts in some 
measure for the extraordinary interest he took 
throughout his life in the manners and the for- 
tunes of gypsies. At this period, his eldest bro- 
ther was residing with his relations at Chiches- 
ter; and, as his father’s infirm state of health 
prevented him from seeing many persons at 
his house, Edward was permitted frequently to 
wander alone in the neighbourhood, guarded 
only by a favourite dog, called Keeper. One 
day, when he had strayed out longer than 
usual, an alarm was given that he was miss- 
ing: search was made in every direction, and 
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hour after hour elapsed without any tidings of 
the child. At last, his old nurse, who was bet- 
ter acquainted with his haunts, succeeded in 
discovering him in a remote and rocky valley 
above a mile from his father’s house, surround- 
ed by a group of gypsies, and deeply intent 
upon a stery which one of them was relating 
to him. The boy, it seems, had taken care 
to secure their good will with some victuals 
which he had brought from his mother’s pan- 
try; and they, in return, had been exerting 
their talents for his amusement. Many of the 
stories which he thus obtained were treasured 


| with great delight in his memory, and often 


brought out, as occasion served, for the amuse- 
ment of his rustic andienee.’ 

He received the rudiments of education first 
at Uckfield, and afterwards at Tonbridge, under 
the celebrated Vicesimus Knox,—a man to be 
praised as often as he is named, for his literary 
accomplishments, and yet more to be respected, 
for the rare independence of mind which he ever 
displayed, and his steady adherence, through the 
worst times, to the cause of liberty. At the age 
of sixteen, his father’s health declining, and the 
paternal family being very much dependent 


p. 


| upon his life, Edward was sent to Jesus Col- 


lege, in order to take advantage of a sinall of- 
fice obtained through the kindness of Bishop 
Beadon, then head of that House; and this, 
with an exhibition from Tonbridge school, 
and a scholarship on Sir T. Rustat’s founda- 
tion, not yielding altogether an income of 
ninety pounds a year, constituted the whole 
of his resources while he remained at the Uni- 
versity. His father died before he had been 
there two years; and his mother having, some 
time previously to that irreparable loss, in- 
formed him of the limited means which would 
emain to the family, he gave a promise, in 
the sequel most religiously kept by him, never 
to exceed the sum which his College appoint- 
ments might afford. Whatever arrears his ex- 
yenses occasioned (and the liberality of Mr. 
?lainpin, the tutor, enabled him to leave some 
bills unpaid), he discharged out of the first pro- 
fits which afterwards accrued from his pupils. 

The three years which he thus passed before 
taking his Bachelor's degree, appear to have 
been employed with very slender profit. The 
peculiar studies of the place had no charms for 
him, to whom mathematical science was al- 
ways repulsive. 

He was popular, however, among his fellow- 
collegians, in an extraordinary degree ; and in 
the only branch of display, English declama- 
tions, which his acquirements allowed him to 
attempt, he seems to have had considerable 
success. His manners, and the regularity of 
his habits, obtained the favour of his superiors 
in the College, and every advantage was be- 
stowed upon him to which such merit could 
fairly lead ; while, notwithstanding the con- 
stant elasticity of his spirits, he never incurred 
a single admonition for any excess or neglect. 
The following anecdotes are characteristic 

“To illustrate the desultory nature of his 
occupations at this time, and to give an early 
specimen of the talent which he always pos- 
sessed in a very high degree, of exciting an 
interest in the minds of others towards the 
objects which occupied his own, it may be 
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worth while here to give some account of a 
balloon, with which he amused the University 
in the third year of his residence. This bal- 
loon, which was magnificent in its size, and 
splendid in its decorations, was constructed 
and manc@uvred, from first to last, entirely 
by himself. It was the contrivance of many 
anxious thoughts, and the labour of many 
weeks, to bring it to what he wished; and 
when, at last, it was completed to his satisfac- 
tion, and had been suspended for some days in 
the College Hall, of which it occupied the 
whole height, he anr »unced a time for its as- 
cension. There was nothing at that period 
very new in balloons, or very curious in the 
species which he had adopted; but by some 
means he had contrived to disseminate, not 
only within the walls of his own College, but 


throughout the whole University, a prodigious | 


curiosity respecting the fate of his experiment 

On the day appoimted, a vast concourse of 
people was assembled, both within and around 
the College; and the having been 
brought to its station, the grass-plat within the 
cloisters, was happily launched by hunself, 
amidst the applause ofall ranks and degrees of 
gownsmen, who had crowded the roof, as well 
as the area of the cloisters, and filled the con- 
tiguous apartments of the master’s lodge. The 


balloon 


whole scene, in short, succeeded to his utmost | 


wish; nor is it easy to forget the delight which 
flashed from his eye, and the triumphant wave 
of his cap, when the machine, with its litle 
freight, (a kitten,) having cleared the College 
battlements, was seen soaring in full security 
over the towers of the great gate. Its course 


was followed on horseback by several persons, | 


who had voluntarily undertaken to recover it ; 
and all went home delighted with an exhibi- 
tion, upon which nobody would have ventured, 


in such a place, but himself: while none were 


found to lament the unseasonable waste of so | 


much ingenuity and industry, or to express 
their surprise that to the ple usure of this pass- 
ing triumph he should have sacrificed the 
whole of an important term, in which most of 
nis contemporaries were employed in assiduous 
preparations for their approaching disputations 
in the schools 

* But to gratify and amuse others was ever 
a source of the greatest satisfaction to himself. 
In the pursuit of this object, he thought little 
of any sacrifice he was to make, and still less 
of any ulterior advantage he might gain ; 
though it was important to his enjoyment, that 
the means employed should be, more or less, of 
a literary or scientific kind, it was by no means 
essential that they should gratify his own vani- 
ty, or reflect any credit upon himself. As a 
proof of this, it may be mentioned, that only a 
few months before this exhibition of the bal- 
loon in the University, which seemed calcu- 
lated to excite an interest amongst thousands, 
he bestowed quite as much time and labour in 
the construction of an orrery, for the sole pur- 
pose of delivering a course of lectures on 
astronomy in his mother’s house, to a single 
auditor ; and that one, his sister.” _p. 54, 5o. 

Upon his leaving Cambridge he was chosen 
by the Duke of Dorset to reside as tutor 
with his nephew, the Honourable H. Tufton, 
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| Mr. Tutton « ntering the army, Dr. Clarke a 


| Rome and Naples 


and | 


spent about two years with him, during one of 
which they made an extensive tour in England 
and Wales. Dr. Clarke having kept a journal 
of this excursion, threw it afterwards into the 
form of a book of travels, and published it, bat 
without his name. It was a crude and hasty 
pertormance, in the judgment of Mr. Otter 
borne out by a few extracts which he gives oj 
it; but indicated a capacity for greater things 
and abounded in proots of a lively imagination 
and a kind disposition. The testimony which 
our author bears to the character at once manly 
and amiable of the pupil, and the reciproca 
attachment and successful cares of the master 


are equally creditable to both 
When this connexion was terminated, by 


cepted the invitation of Lord Berwick to travel 
with him for two years; and they proceeded 
through part of Germany and Switzerland to 
Piedmont, and thence by Genoa to Florence 
He now appears to have 
set himself to study more earnestly and more 


profitably than before ; and to have supplied in ' 
part the deticiency of his earlier education. — 
The love of travel and adventure, which . 
through life was his ruling passion, now gain- , 
ed entire possession of him; and some of his . 
letters written at this period, lose little by a  * 
comparison with the most imteresting parts oi : 
| his great work. At Naples, the eruption oi . 
Vesuvius was an object of irresistible attrac $ 
tion to him. He appears to have ascended 7 
| thrice so as to reach the crater, and to have . 
made twelve expeditions in all, up the moun “ 
| tain. On one occasion which he describes . 
| serious perils seem to have been encountered 
| We can only afiord room for a short extract . 
| from one letter on this subject. ; ‘a 
| “The eruption from the crater increased @ 
| with so much violence, that we proceeded to le 
make our experiments and observations as hn 
speedily as possible. A little above the source t 
of the lava, | found a chimney of about four be 
feet in height, from which proceeded smoke , 
and sometimes stones. I approached and . 
| gathered some pure sulphur, which had form- 
| ed itself upon the edges of the mouth of this th 
chimney, the smell of which was so powerful ay 
that I was forced to hold my breath all the = 
while | remained there. I seized an opportu- it 
nity to gain a momentary view down this ma 
| aperture, and perceived nothing but the glare = 
of the red hot lava that passed beneath it— 
| We then returned to examine the lava at its = 
source. Sir W. Hamilton had conceived that : 
no stones thrown upon a current of lava woul pes 
make any impression. We were soon convinceé = 
of the contrary. Light bodies of five, ten, and ps 
fifteen pounds weight, made little or no un vo 
pression even at the source, but bodies of sixty, , 
seventy, and eighty pounds, were seen to form of 
a kind of bed upon the surface of the lava, and pet 
float away with it. A stone of three hundred ” 
| weight, that had been thrown out by the cra- re 
ter, and lay near the source of the current o! rm 
lava, I raised upon one end, and then let it fall pe 
in upon the liquid lava, when it gradually sunk fort 
beneath the surface, and disappeared. If I Z 
wished to describe the manner in which it 7 
acted upon the lava, it was like a loaf of bread Chi 


youngest brother of the Earl of Thanet, and | thrown into a bow! of very thick honey, which 


gradually involves itself in the heavy liquid 
that surrounds it, and then slowly sinks to the 
bottom. The lava itself had a glutinous ap- 
pearance, and, although it resisted the most 
violent umpression, seemed as if it might easily 
be stirred with a common walking-stick. A 
small distance from its source, as it flows on, 
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less easily acted upon, and, as the stream gets 


fect solution, grows harder and harder, and 
cracks into innumerable fragments of very po- 
rous matter, to which they give the name of 
scoriw, and the appearance of which has led 
many to suppose that it proceeded thus from 
the mountain itself, being composed of mate- 
rials less soluble than the rest of the lava, 
lighter, and of course liable to float continu- 
ally on the surface. There is, however, no 
truth in this. All lava has its first exit from its 
native volcano, flows out in a liquid state, and 
all equally in fusion. The appearance of the 
scorie is to be attributed only to the action of 
the external air, and not to any difference in 
the materials that compose it, since any lava 
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ipplied in 


cation.— 
: whl whatever, separated from its channel, as its 
: oa very source, and exposed to the action of the 

external air, immediately cracks, becomes po- 


ne of his 
ttle by a 
parts ol 


rous, and alters its form. As we proceeded down- 
ward, this became more and more evident, and 
the same lava, which at its original source flow- 


een ed in perfect solution, undivided, and free from 
eens +t loose encumbrances of any kind, a little farther 
rae down, had its surface loaded with scoriw in 
these» such a manner, that upon its arrival at the 
lescribes, fy Oottom of the mountain, the whole current re- 

sembled nothing so much as a rolling heap of 


yuntered 
extract 


unconnected cinders from an iron foundry. 
“The fury of the crater, continuing to in- 
erease, menaced us with destruction if we con- 
tinued any longer in its neighbourhood. A 
large stone thrown out toa a height, 


ncreased 
eeded to 


~~ - hung for some time over our heads in the air 
sie Every one gave himself up for lost, until it fell 
d smoke harmless beyond us, shattering itself into a 
od and thousand fragments which rolled into the valley 
ad form: fy eelow. We had not left this spot above five 
n of this minutes before a shower of stones, issuing from 
owertel the crater, fell thick upon it, covering the 
all the source the lava, and all the parts about it ; 
opportu: that, had we waited, as I begged to do a 
om tle little longer, every one of us would have been 
he glare *Tushed to atoms.” pp. 105-107. 
th — The following sketches are of a different 
va at its fq St, but possess very considerable merit. 
ved that “Tam much refreshed by sitting in the cool 
a woul ar of the balcony to my breakfast room; and 
nvinced with the enchanting prospect I have 
en, and {q %W before my eyes. All the bay of Naples, 
ne in covered with light skiffs and pleasure boats ; 
of sixty, Vesuvius and Somma receiving the gilded rays 
to form fy °f the setting sun, which tinges all the coast 
va, and of Sorrento and the island ot Caprea, with a 
vundred violet inexpressibly soft and beautiful ; 
he cre ortici glittering in white splendour over the 
rent of fatal lavas that buried Herculaneum seven 
+ it fall jy “mes beneath their destructive floods; St. 
ly sunk Jorio hanging on the venerable sides of the 
il fertile Somma, amid vineyards and groves of 
hich it “Ton; the throng of shipping in the mole, 
f bread whose masts rise like a forest; the crowded 


which fy Chiaia, the parade of carriages, like one vast 
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it acquires a darker tint upon its surtace, is | 


wider, the surface having lost its state of per- | 
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procession ; the busy Laz: roni of St. Lucia, 
and the idle herd of soldPrs in the opposite 
barracks ; the rich melody of the evening band, 
whose deep swelling notes seem wafted with 
the cool breezes from the sea ; the currents of 
| liquid lava that course each other down the 
shaggy cheeks of Vesuvius, and, as the sun 
sinks lower, assume a brighter hue which, 
| while I write, increases to vivid fire: all these 
| form such a spectacle—so interesting a pros- 
| pect, and so enlivening a scene, that it baffles 
| all deseription, uniess one’s pen possessed the 
| power of pouring forth ‘ thoughts that breathe, 
and words that burn ° 
* July 24, 173—While we were at tea in 
the Albergo Reale, such a scene presented it- 
self as every one agreed was beyond any thing 
| of that kind they had ever seen before. It was 
caused by the moon, which suddenly rose be- 
hind the convent upon Vesuvius ; at first, a 
small brigiit line, silvering ai! the clouds. and 
then a full orb that threw a blaze of light across 
the sea, through which the vessels passed and 
repassed in a most beautiful manner. At the 
saine time, the lava, of a different hue, spread 
iis warm tint upon all the objects near it, and 
threw a red line across the bay, directly paral- 
lel to the reflection of the moon's rays. It 
was one of those scenes which one dwells 
upon with regret, because one feels the impos- 
sibility of retaining the impression it affords. 
It remains in the memory, but then all its out- 
lines and its colours are so faintly touched, that 
the beauty of the spectacle fades away with 
the landscape ; which, when covered by the 
clouds of the night and veiled in darkness, can 
never be revived, by the pencil, the pen, or by 
any recourse to the traces it has left upon the 
mind.” pp. 112, 113. 
very severe disappointment here befel 
him, the effects of which clouded his spirits for 
a long time afterwards, and perhaps were not 
effaced until he accomplished his great expedi- 
tion. Lord Berwick proposed to him a visit to 
Egypt and the Holy Land, since become, trom 
the events of the war, frequented countries, 
and almost brought within the pale of the 
Grand Tour, but at that time almost as rarely 
visited as the South Sea islands. It may easily 
be imagined with what joy this scheme was 
embraced, and with how much earnestness Dr. 
Clarke devoted himself to make the prepara- 
tions for the excursion. After five weeks thus 
spent, and when upon the eve of embarking, 
his Lordship was necessarily detained by some 
private business, to expedite which, and the 
more effectually to secure their departure for 
the Levant, Dr. Clarke undertook to set out 
himself for England, and transact the affair 
which caused the delay. He travelled rapidly 
home, hardly allowing himself time for rest or 
refreshment, and, encountering many accidents 
and even dangers on the road, repaired to 
Shropshire and finished the business; came 
back to London, and, when about to set out for 
Naples, received letters which announced that 
the plan was abandoned—through the influ- 
ence, as he believed, of persons unfavourably 
disposed towards him, and who took advantage 
of his absence to indispose Lord Berwick to- 
wards him. Our author, however, informs us, 


that the names of those whom he suspected are 
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carefully erased { »m his journal, with every 
allusion to the cause of his disappointisent, and 
that ample justice is done to Lord Berwick's 
liberal conduct throughout their connexion 
With a heavy heart he returned to Italy by 
the Tyrol, and stopping a few days at Venice, 
joined Lord Berwick at Naples, and came with 


him to Rome where he passed the remainder | 


of the winter, and once more journeyed back 
to England, where he arrived in June. This 
volume contains several very interesting letters 
written during the season we have just referred 
to. and some extracts from his journal. We 
extract his remarks upon the plain of Lombardy 

“ May 11—Made a long journey from St 
Marcello to Rhegio. The first two posts from 
St. Marcello, we ascended the whole way to 


Bosco-lungo, which is upon the highest part | 


of the Appenines; the snow was still lying 
upon the tops. From Bosco-lungo, to which 
place Lord Berwick and | walked, we ran 
down to Pieve Pelago, and continued along the 
tops of the Appenines for some time overlook- 
ing them all, as upon the waves of a troubled 
sea. The moment we left Penna di Mazzoni, 
we beheld the vast extended plain of Lom- 
bardy, the finest, the most fertile, of any in the 
world. It appears exactly like the ocean. and 
seems to rise from the eye like the sea. Indis- 
tinctly, at a distance, we saw the Alps skirting 
the utmost limits of the plain to the north, and 
may conceive the rapture of Hannibal and his 
soldiers, in the contemplation of such an en- 
chanting garden. It may be compared to the 
delightful residence of our first parents, where 
the whole is so like a paradise, and the Po and 
the Tessin, emulate the mazy windings of the 


Tigris and the Euphrates. It is laden with the | 
choicest fruits, abounding in corn, oil, and | 


wine ; a land flowing with milk and honey 
The Campagna Felice, that delightful and fer- 
tile spot, is but insignificant im comparison 


with the plain of Lombardy. But after all | 
this, how melancholy are the reflections that | 


arise in passing over it! The poor peasant of 
these rich domains, whose cottage is surround- 
ed with all the luxuriance of abundant harvest, 
whose little garden overflows with the purple 
vintage of the grape, and who sleeps each night 
amid the choicest productions of the earth, has 
not a morsel of bread to support his children 
from famine, nor one drop of the wine he ga- 
thers to moisten his parched lips. See him, 
poor unhappy man, without one ray of joy, 
through all the years of his servitude, to inter- 
rupt the continued tenor of despondency! See 
how he toils to bring his harvest to perfection, 
and see him among the foremost in conveying 
it away to the crowded granaries of his master! 
See him busy in clearing away every part of 


the produce his hand has cherished and brought | 


to perfection, and then see him call together 
his poor miserable family, and sitting on the 
bare ground, distribute among them a few 
crude olives, a hard unwholesome diet, to alle- 
viate the bitter pangs of hunger! 

“No pipe is heard there to gladden the val- 
ley. neither is the festive board once cheered 
by the enlivening accompaniment of the song 
or the dance. One severe, uninterrupted po- 
verty continues throughout these fertile, luxu- 
riant plains. So unerring are the shafts of des- 


potism, so oppressive their weight, so blighting 
their influence. Oh happy Britain, these are 
scenes that make us look to our country wit 
delight! Throughout all Europe, in all the 
countries of the world, there is not a people » 
protected by their laws, and so fortunate is 
their government as ours. They say living a 
home fills us with prejudice ; they mistake, it is 
travelling makes John Bulls of usall. It is ex 
perience of the miseries abroad that makes us 
proud of the blessings at home.” pp. 179-15! 

The advantageous comparison of our laws 
and government with those of the Milanese in 
1794, and, we may unhappily add, with th 
same institutions since the restoration of tly 
detested yoke of Austria suspended every effor 
towards improvement, is undeniably just ; be 
where could Dr. Clarke have learnt the grea 
superiority which this passage is intended t 
imply, of our peasantry over those of Italy, iz 
the share that falls to their lot of the ordinar 
comforts of life? Assuredly no Lombard live 
in a way forming a greater contrast with th 
abundance that surrounds him, than our la 
bourers in the agricultural districts of England 
to say nothing of the still more wretched pit 
tance received by the Irish peasant, who toils 
for the proprietors, lay and ecclesiastical, o 
overgrown estates in the most fruitful ané 
most wretched part of the British dominions 
Indeed, we need go no further than the volum 
before us, to find examples within the four sea 
of the effects produced on the condition of th 
people, by that greatest of all the political 
curses which have afflicted humanity, the feu 
da] system. One of the numbers given b 
way of specimen, of a periodical paper which 
Dr. Clarke carried on for about half a year 
under the title of the Réreur, was written after 


| passing some time in Wales, as tutor in a f 


mily of distinguished worth and the highest r 
spectability; and it exhibits the impressic 
made upon his mind by the condition in whic! 
he had found the people of the principality 

“ The pride of the Welsh is not merely ge 
nealogical ; neither is it altogether the resul 
of those feelings, which arise = a conscious 
ness of being the only remaining stock of tru 
Britons. It is in great measure founded upor 
the arbitrary spirit of the feudal system. The 
pride, which formerly taught the lord to loo! 
down with contempt upon his vassal, still i 
clines every Welshman to consider himself 
a being of a different nature from those whon 
Providence has placed below him. In fac’ 
almost all Wales is a remnant of the feuds 
system. Its inhabitants consist of rich an‘ 
poor, with little or no medium. It is the gre’ 
man and his dependant, the lord and his vassa 

“ The clergy, who in other states form a 1 
spectable, and | may add an independent par’ 
of society, are by no means of that description 
in Wales. They are chiefly selected from the 


| lower orders ; from the cottage of the husban¢ 


man, or the offspring of the peasant. 1 mak 
use of the terms hushandman and peasant, be 
cause those who bear the denomination of far 
mer throughout the country, differ but littl 
from an English day-labourer. They posses 
a few acres of ground, usually appropriated t 


| potatoes and barley ; with a cottage by 


means superior, and frequently inferior, to tht 
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little tenement of an English pauper. Hence 
it is, that at the houses of their principal peo- 
ple, the clergy deem it no degradation to asso- 
ciate with the upper servants, to dine at their | 
table, to drink ale in their kitchen, and now 
and then to be admitted, as a mark of peculiar 
condescension, to the presence of their master 
Their female relations are not unfrequently 
servants in those families, acting in the capa- 
city of ladies’ maids, housekeepers, &c. 


“T do not remember to have experienced a 


greater shock, than I once felt, at sitting down 
to table with a young clergyman who had been 
educated at the University, and whose sister 
acted as servant in the very family with which 
he was invited to dine. I well knew the mas- 


ter of that family possessed a benevolence of | 


heart, with a degree of urbanity and affability 
of manners, rarely to be paralleled. It was to 
me a perfect paradox. More intimate acquaint- 


} ance with the manners of a people, to which I 
was then a stranger, has since unravelled the | 


mystery. It was not that a clergyman in 
Wales was exposed to a trial, which an Eng- 


lish clergyman would have been unable to sup- | 


port; but that the Welsh clergy are a different 
set of men, and are selected trom an order of 


society, inferior to that class, from which the | 


English usually derive their candidates for 
holy orders.” pp. 1s, 190 


The samples given of this periodical work | 


are calculated to convey a very favourable im- 
pression of its merits. The subjects appear to 
have been principally taken from the author's 
travels, and to have been handled in a most 
lively and interesting manner. The grand ce- 
remony of the Papal Benediction, described by 
so many travellers, we venture confidently to 
afirm was never so powerfully sketched, or 
with such picturesque effect, as by Dr. Clarke 
in the following passage. 

“We hastened to St 
course was amazing 
gelo to the facade of the church, one might 
have walked on the roofs of the carriages, so 
closely were they jammed together. This 
amazing procession seemed to move slowly on 
like one undivided mass. The foot passengers 
were exposed to great danger, there being no 
separate pavement, as in London, appropriated 
to their use 

“It was a pleasing sight for Englishmen, to 
behold their prince the most conspicuous in the 
middle of this prodigious throng. His Royal 
Highness Augustus Frederic* was elevated in 
his pheton above them all; while the populace, 
among whom he is universally and deservedly 
beloved, rent the air with shouts of— Vira! 
Viva! Il principe d' Inghilterra!” 

“ Arriving at the Major Duomo’s, we found 
a brilliant assemblage of foreigners, in magnifi- 
cent dresses, mixed with a large party of our 
own countrymen; who were regaling them- 
selves with chocolate, ices, lemonade, and a 
profusion of other refreshments. I made my 
escape as soon as possible through a window, 
to the roof of the colonnade ; and climbing one 
of those enormous statues which ornament the 
peristyle, placed myself above it, like Anchises 
of old, upon the shoulders of Eneas. 


* His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex 


The con- 


Peter's 


From the castle of An- | 
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“It is impossible to describe the scene which 
presented itself before me; and were it otherwise, 
imagination is incapable of conceiving so sub- 
lime aspectacle. The inhabitants of the whole 
earth seemed assembled in one vast multitude; 
while the murmur of innumerable tongues, in 
different languages, ascended like the roaring 
of an ocean. Confusion could be 
greater in the plains of Shinar, when the de- 
scendants of Noah fled from the superstructure 
of their ignorance and folly —As far as the eye 
could reach, the tops of all the houses in Rome 
were laden with spectators. A single square, 
in the spacious area below, was preserved free 
from the multitude, by the whole body of the 
Pope’s military, who formed themselves into a 
quadrangle. Every other spot was occupied ; 
and so closely were the people united, that 
their heads in motion resembled the waves of 
the sea. The variety of colours blended toge- 
ther, and glittering in the sun, produced an 
effect of equal novelty and splendour. It sur- 
passed all I had ever seen or imayined ; nor do 
{ believe any country upon the globe ever pro- 
duced its parallel. 

“ While I was occupied in the contemplation 
of this amazing spectacle, a loud flourish of 
trumpets, from two opposite sides of the area, 
announced the approach of cavalry. First en- 
tered the nobles, in habits of green and gold, 
mounted upon sumptuous chargers, who came 
prancing into the centre of the military quad- 
rangle. Other troops followed; and the whole 
corps saluting the balcony over the grand por- 
tals of St. Peter's, from which his Holiness 
was to appear, arranged themselves in order. 

“ At this instant a bell tolled; and through- 
out the whole of that vast multitude, such a si- 
lence prevailed, as one would have thought it 
impossible to produce without a miracle. Every 
tongue was still, and every eye directed to- 
wards the baleony. Suddenly the majestic and 
venerable figure of the Pope, standing erect 
upon a lofty and self-moving throne, appeared 
through clouds of incense burning around him. 
As he advanced, his form became more and 
more distinct. All behind was darkness and 
mystery. The most costly robes decorated his 
body; a gorgeous tiara glittered on his brow; 
while enormous plumes were seen waving on 
all sides of the throne. As he approached the 
light, with elevated front, and uplifted hands, 
he called aloud on the Almighty Instantly 
the bare-headed multitude fell prostrate 
Thousands and tens of thousands knelt before 
him. The military, with a crash, grounded 
their arms; and every soldier was seen with his 
face to the earth. A voice, which penetrated 
the remotest corner of the area, then pro- 
nounced the benediction. Extending his arms, 
and waving them over the people, he implored 
a blessing upon all the nations of the earth. 
Immediately the cannons roared—trumpets 
screamed—music played—all the bells in Rone 
sounded—the guns from St. Angelo poured 
forth their thunder; more distant artillery re- 
peated the signal ; and the intelligence became 
conveyed from fortress to fortress throughout 
the remotest provinces of the empire 

“In my life I never witnessed a ceremony 
more awfully sublime. The figure of a vir- 
tuous and venerable man. publicly appealing to 


scarcely 


Divine Providence for a blessing upon the 
whole human race, is sure!y an object of the 
highest reverence. Add to this, the spectacle 
afforded by assembled myriads silently and fer- 
vently assenting to the supplication; and I 
think few among mankind, whatever systems 
of religious persuasion may be acknowledged, 
would hesitate to join in the solemnity.” pp 
204— 20s 

In the year 1796, a connexion was formed by 
Dr. Clarke with the Paget family, which proved 
extremely gratifying as well as beneficial to 
him and his family ever since. He went to re- 
side at Beau Desert, tor the purpose of superin- 
tending the education of Lord Uxbridge's 
youngest son, whose health was too delicate 
to admit of his removal to school or college 
Dr. Clarke gave himself up to the care of this 
young man with his characteristic devotion; 
and when his services as tutor could no longer 
be of any use from the unhappy progress of his 
pupil s decline, he continued to watch over him 
for months, to tend and to nurse him like a pa- 
rent, administering the medicines which could 
not safely be intrusted to less skilful and more 
mercenary hands, and remaining inseparable 
from his bedside until the fatal termination of 
the disorder He afterwards took charge of 
another son of Lord Uxbridge, the Honour- 
able Berkely Paget, with whom he made a 
very extensive tour in Scotland and the West- 
hose generous attachment 


ern Islands ; and w 


to him not only continued through life, but 
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| time to undertake the Lapland journey, which 


seemed to gather new strength from the event | 


which is too often found to dissolve all such 
ties, being transferred, after his death, with the 


most beneficial effects to his orphan children 


| strength of constitution carried him through 


A considerable portion of this volume, above | 


100 pages, is occupied with extracts from the 
Journal of the Scotch Tour; but we shall not 
extract any part of these, the subject being ex- 
tremely familiar to most readers, and late 
writers, particularly Dr. M‘Culloch, having 
handled the more important branches of it with 
far greater success 

In the spring of 1798, after spending some 


months most happily if not profitably, where he | 


chiefly delighted to be, in the bosom of his fa- 
mily, he went to reside once more at Jesus 
College, where he had obtained a fellowship 
His studies now assumed a more regular shape, 
and he associated more with his equals or supe- 
riors in knowledge than he had hitherto been 
used to do; the improvement which he derived 
was proportionabl y great. He was upon this 
eccasion accompanied by Mr. Cripps, a young 
gentleman of good fortune, whose education 
had been neglected, and who placed himself 
under his care, for the purpose of supplying 
this deficiency. Being a person of amiable 
temper and of an enterprising spirit, he soon 
felt the influence of Dr. Clarke's kindred dis- 
positions, and became attached to him for the 
rest of his life. After remaining above a year 
at College, they planned, in connexion with 
two friends, an excursion to the North of Eu- 
rope, almost the only part of the Continent 
then open to Englishmen. Those friends were 
Mr. Otter, and a gentleman at that time be- 
ginning to be known in the literary world, but 
whose celebrity hag since become great in- 


deed, Mr. Malthus He had then published 


| form 


the first edition of his famous book ; and being 
desirous of obtaining more accurate informa 
tion with respect to the population of the 
Northern nations, he devoted to this laudable 
pursuit the summer vacation of 1799, with 
what signal success. is well known to the read 
ers of that great work in its more improved 
After landing at Hamburgh the part 
proceeded to Copenhagen, and thence int» 
Sweden, where they separated at the Wener 
Lake, Messrs. Malthus and Otter not having 


Dr. Clarke and Mr. Cripps were bent upon per 
forming. ‘To this the intentions of the latter 
were at first limited, with an excursion to Pe 
tersburgh; and they reckoned upon being 
abroad only six or seven months; but led on 
from place to place, and scheme succeeding 
scheme, they travelled for three years and 
half, visiting the south of Russia, the bordering 
parts of Asia, Turkey, Egypt, and Palestine 
The letters which he wrote on this long and 
varied expedition were numerous and most in 
teresting; a selection from them forms the 
most valuable part of the volume before us 
The journey along the Gulf of Bothniat 
Tornea, and from thence into Lapland, appear: 
to have been attended with great suffering 
from the insects and the changes of tempera 
ture, but with stil] greater from the fatigue t 
which Dr. Clarke, somewhat unnecessarily 
submitted, by travelling almost without stop 
ping, day and night. For eighteen days they 
never were in bed more than four hours in 
eight and forty ; and the consequence was, that 
although Mr. Cripps’s youth and greater 


safe, Dr. Clarke hardly enjoyed a moments 
health until his return to Narvez. was some- 
times in considerable danger of losing his life 
and probably gave a shock to his frame, which 


laid the foundation of the maladies he was ever I y 
after subject to. In all his sufferings, how de 
ever, we find him retaining the same buoyancy 
of spirits, which, if it urged him into perils and I 
discomforts, enabled him easily to live through th 
them. The account which Linnwus gives of & ,, 
his tour over part of the same country (Lache be 
sis Lapponica, edited by Sir J. E. Smith in - 
1511), is full of far greater hardships, becanse & 
he travelled alone, very slenderly provided, and & oy 
left the more beaten tracks much more fre It 
quently ; he encountered, too, some dangers of ths 
a serious description. Yet, from the perils and & », 
distresses chiefly created by their moru- pp, 
dence, our travellers suffered much hiwie - kn 
noyance, and ran greater risks. The follow: 
ing letter is written to his mother from the ex- Re 
treme point of their northern progress, which J ja; 
his illness, with the lateness of the season, 7 jy 
compelled him to terminate here. ald 
“ Enontakis, in Lapland, on the fron ao 
tiers of Finmark, 68° 30/ 30° North -- 
Lat. In the most northern province ~ 
of the Swedish Dominion. July 2, § 
1799. wit 
pre 
“ We have found the cottage of a priest, in J clin 
this remote corner of the world, and have beet && on ¢ 
snug with hima few days. Yesterday launch: paiy 
ed a balloon, eighteen feet in height, which | ff hea, 
had made to attract the natives. You may & caqj, 
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and being 
le informa 
ion of the 
is laudable 
1799, with 
o the read 


cuess their astonishment when they saw it rise | ing letter is written on his arrival at Christi- 
i ana, after his Lapland expedition. 

‘* What treasures | have found here! No less 
than four letters from Uckfield; three from 
you, and one from Anne. I received them 
with fear and trembling, and shook so much, 
1 could hardly hold them, till I saw your hand- 


from the earth. 

“ Js it not famous to be here, within the fri- 
gid zone? More than two degrees within the 
arctic; and nearer to the pole, than the most 
northern shores of Iceland? For a long time 


improved I darkness has been a stranger to us. The sun, 
1 the party as yet, passes not below the horizon; but he | writing. Oh, blessed news; and all well! I 
lence int dips his crimson visage behind a mountain to | tore open the seals, and your last date, which 
the Wener Mie north. This mountain we ascended, and | is August 29, tells me George is safe at home, 
not having HR j..d the satisfaction to see him make his curt- | and all well! So—l am at ease! thank God' 
rey, which  ..y without setting. At midnight, the priest | thank God.—Do not let any body direct the 
| upon per of this place lights his pipe, during three weeks | letters but you; because that alarms me dread- 
the latter Hi, the year, by means of a burning glass, from | fully. Never mind what you write, your hand- 
sion to Pe ; writing is all | want tosee, though your letters 


the sun s rays 

“ We have been driving rein-deer in sledges. 
Our intention is to penetrate, if possible, into 
Finmark, as far as the source of the Alten, 
which falls inte the icy sea. We are now at 
the source of the Muonio, in Tornea Lapmark, 
[doubt whether any map you can procure will 
show you the spot. Perhaps you may find the 
name of the place, Enontakis. Well, what idea 
have you of it? Is it not a fine town?—sashed 
windows, and streets paved and lighted— 
French theatres—shops—and public buildings ? 


continue, as they always were, interesting and 
precious. Your lace, table-cloths, &c. you 
may depend upon having; and I wish to buy 
for you a black silk cloak, lined with such fur 
as you once had, on a white satin, that you 
may not perish in your long penance at church. 
It shall be handsome, and yet sober and decent : 
such as you like.” p. 366. 

The winter having hardly set in when they 
left Stockholm, they expected to cross the 
Gulf before the ice rendered it impassable 


von being 
mut led on 
ucceeding 
ars and 
bordering 
Palestine 
long and 
d most in 
forms th 
before us 
Bothnia t 


id, appear: -['ll draw up the curtain—now see what itis! | But they were unfortunate in this calculation ; 
suffering —A single hut, constructed of the trunks of | or rather, they were extremely imprudent in 


going just at the moment, between water and 
ice; a fortnight earlier or later would have 
made their journey comparatively easy and 
safe. They first encountered a very severe 
storm in an il found boat, and were then se 
parated by the gulf freezing. 

“When I professed my intention to finish 
this letter at Abo, | was not aware of my own 
presumption. There was so much delay in 
our getting a vessel, that it ended with our 
being detained five days at Grislehamn, by a 
tempest. On one of these, we were near lost 
in attempting to leave the place. On the morn- 
ing of the sixth day, before it was light, the 


tempera 
fatigue t 
-cessaril} 


fir-trees, rudely hewn, with the bark half on, 
and placed horizontally, one above another; 
here and there a hole to admit light. And | 
this inhabited by an old priest, and his young 
wife, and his wife's mother, and a dozen chil- 
dren, and half a dozen dogs, and four pigs, 
and John, and Cripps, and the two interpreters, 
and Lazarus, covered with sores, bit by mos- 
quitoes, and as black asa negro. We sleep on | 
rein-deer skins, which are the only beds we | 
have had since we left Torne&. 

“The wolves have made such dreadful havoc 
here, that the rich Laplanders are flying to 
Norway. One of them, out of a thousand rein- 
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deer which he possessed a few years ago, has 
mly forty remaining Our progress from 


Tornea has been entirely in canoes, or on foot, | 


three hundred and thirty miles. There are 


no less than one hundred and seven cataracts | 


between this place and Torned. We live on 
rein-deer flesh, and the arctic strawberry, 
which is the only vegetable that has comforted 
our parched lips and palates, for some time 
lt grows in such abundance, near all the rivers, 
that John gathers a pailful whenever we want 
them. I am making all possible exertion to 
preserve some for you. Wheat is almost un- 
known here. The food of the natives is raw 
fish, ditto rein-deer, and sour milk called pijma. 
Eggs, that great resource of travellers, we 
have not. Poultry are never seen. Had I 


tut an English cabbage, I should feast like an | 


pp. d56— 


alderman.” 

There is nothing more amiable in Dr. 
Clarke's character, as presented to us in these 
letters, than his warm affection for his family, 
particularly his mother. This feeling appears 
with him to have been the most constant and 
predominating of all. He had left her in de- 
elining health; and the alarm which he felt 
on this account, rendered the separation doubly 
painful. Being sometimes for months without 
hearing from her, he seems to have been oc- 
asionally in extreme agitation. The follow- 


sailors, who belonged to Aland, and were im- 


| patient to return, called us, saying that we 


must go on board with all possible expedition, 
as the weather was more mild, and the wind 
somewhat favourable. After what we had ex- 
perienced before, it was folly to venture again, 
without a certainty of tranquil seas; but it was 
the height of insanity itself, to suffer them to 


| take our heavy carriage in the same boat. 
| Thinking it imprudent to dictate to mariners, 
| I let them have their own way. 


Now, their 
boats are not accustomed to take large car- 
riages; neither are they fit for it. You might 
as well put to sea in a saucer, and if the saucer 
is half filled with snow, and very shallow, you 
will have some idea of the Finland passage 
boats. The shore is so formed, you can have 
no knowledge of the weather, until you get 
clear of the land. The sky looked horribly red 
in the east, and as black in the west, in which 
quarter the wind was 

“The wind gathered additional force each 
instant as we left the land; but the wind was 
nothing compared with our arch-enemy the 
sea, which having been agitated many days, 
to the astonishment of the sailors, presented 
mountains of boiling water. I had once the 
misfortune to sail in a storm, off the island of 
St. Kilda, in the Atlantic ocean ; but I never 
saw such a spectacle as this. I observed the 


376 


consternation of our boatmen, and you may be 
sure I felt it. Cripps was in the carriage ; it 
was no longer possible to conceal our situation 
All subordination was lost; and that fearful 


confusion, in which men lose all presence of 


mind, had taken place. I begged they would 
put back ; but was told that to alter the course 
of the boat, would ensure her going down. So 
rapid was the change, that within ten minutes 
from the beginning of our alarm, all hope was 
gone. I prevailed on them to take Cripps 


| 
| 


from the carriage, that he might be lashed to | 


an oar. He was taken out; but not a hand 
could be spared to do more. At some distance 
from our stern, appeared a boat in equal dis- 
tress; but so far to the windward, that there 
was no hope of her venturing down to save us, 
if the boat went over; and we have since learn- 
ed, she had enough to do to bale out the water, 
which filled every moment on her lee-side. — 
Our beat took mm water on both sides, and 
laboured dreadfully. They began now to re- 
proach us, on account of the carriage. ‘ For 
God's sake heave it overboard!’ we all ex- 
claimed ; but they assured us, the mere attempt 
to move it would overset us. Every thing got 
worse and worse. We had at the helm an ex- 
perienced seaman, who had taken the manage- 
ment of the vessel from the moment our dan- 
ger appeared. He advised them to let go the 
fore-sail, but would not suffer the main-sail t 
be touched. as we had already fallen too much 
to leeward, and if we did not keep up to the 
wind, we should be driven into the Baltic, and 
inevitably perish. The noise and yelling of the 
gailors, is still in my ears—crying out, when- 
ever the mountain waves approached. Upon 
such occasions, they let the vessel fall off with 
the wave, and she was carried into a gulf of 
foam, which broke over us, covering all our 
bodies, and sometimes forced us to quit our 
hold. At last, every hope seemed to vanish 
In despair we clung together upon some sacks, 
near the stern, and during the short intervals, 
when the sea left us, had recourse to fervent 
prayer. It pleased Providence that we should 
at last escape 
better imagine than I can express. I assure 
you, my blood is chilled with horror, as [ now 
write to you. How we were preserved, I know 
not. All I recollect of our first glimpse of hope 
is, that after a considerable time, the island on 
which the telegraph is stationed, appeared to 
leeward, at a great distance, under the boom 
of the main-sail; but the sea still was in its 
greatest commotion Soon after the men be- 
gan to shout, and we had an island to wind- 
ward, which afforded us more tranquil water 
We then sailed close to land, but it was impos- 
sible to reach it owing to the surf. 

“ Having cleared these islands, matters went 
better, and soon after mid-day we arrived at 
Ekeré pp. 374-376. 

« P. S. This is my second letter, and it finds 
me again at Bomarsund. The north-east raged 
with unabated fury during thirty-six hours I 
had no anxiety, as they assured me the storm 
would keep the sea open Guess my grief and 
astonishment, when at daylight this morning, 
I beheld it a solid field of ice, as far as the eye 
could reach ; and all this in one night! God 
knows when | shall see Cripps again—all com- 


What our feelings are, you will | 
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| munication is cut off: he is on the bleak islan¢ 


of Kumlinge—doubtless in the greatest anxie 
ty. I am alone, without clothes or books— 
There is a hope, that if this severe frost holds 
four days, | may walk over to him ; the dis 
tance is twenty-one English miles. I have al- 
ready driven a sledge with a horse over the 
Vargatta and Bomarsund. Cripps has the 
thermometer ; I should think it must be thirty 
degrees of Fahrenheit, below freezing, as the 
sea did not freeze at twenty-five. 

“Second P. S. I have opened my letter 
again, to tell you we are safe in Abo ; but if] 
was to tell you all that happened since this was 
sealed, I must begin a volume. Suffice it to 
say, that after being a week separated from 
Cripps, by twenty-one miles of ice, I under 
took a circuitous route by the island of Sattu 
ga, and performed a walk of seventy Englist 
miles in two days across the sea. The pea. 
sants, who were my guides, deserted me in the 
midst of the ice, refusing to proceed. The cold 
was so severe, that the exercise of walking 
alone enabled me to support it. What think 
you of thirty-nine degrees of Fahrenheit be 
low freezing? Brandy became solid in an 
instant At last, more dead than alive, | 
reached Kumlinge, when all communication 
with the island was said to be shut. Cripps 
and I came in open sledges to Abo. On the 
second morning of our journey, John’s face 
became frozen, and we have been afraid it 
would mortify. Cripps had two spots in his 
and Peter and the peasants recovered their 
noses with snow. I escaped all these to under 
Last night the cold was at 
forty. Some said the mercury was rendered 
solid: Cripps and I had closed the stoves. In 
the night we were seized by convulsions. | 
lost all animation in my feet, hands and nose 
and it was not till this morning that the circu 
lation of the blood was restored. Cripps is still 
unwell. A violent headache is al] that remains 
tome. Adieu! After many escapes from death 
I still have power to trouble you.” pp. 350 
| 


There was nothing, however, in all these 


go severer trials 


| dangers more formidable than the risk of the 


knout and Siberia, which they ran upon theit 
arrival at Petersburgh. “Should you like 
says he, in one of his letters to his mother 
after drawing a kibitki)—should you like to 
travel in one? Because if you come here, it is 
done ina moment. You have only to sit stil 
in your carriage, whenever one of the royal 
family passes, instead of getting out and pull 
ing off your pelisse, cloak, great-coat, gloves 


| hat, &e. and you are bundled into a kibitk 


and sent to Siberia, with your nose slit. All 
letters are opened ; and if my beautiful draw 
ing was seen by a police-officer, I should vist 
the mines of Tobolski, with expedition and 
economy. I think, therefore, it will be as wel 
to wait till our ambassador sends a courier t 
England, before I dismiss my letter.” He af 
terwards complains that he has had a padlocs 
on his lips the whole winter. “If 1 were tore 
late,” says he, “the ravings, the follies, the 
villanies. the cruelties of that detestable beast, 
(meaning his Imperial and Sacred Majesty)! 
should never reach the end of my letter The 
other day the soldiers, by his order, cudgelle¢ 
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wentleman in the streets, because the cock 
f his hat was not in a line with his nose.’— 
on another occasion his Imperial Majesty 
swing, in his ride, been passed by a carriage 
nd four, the driver of which knew not in what 


hn august neighbourhood he was, the police 
fficers were instantly despatched after it, and 
Font to the wrong house, where a merchant 


esided who never drove a carriage and four, 
or ever had such an equipage in his yard — 
is coachman and footman were however 
lung into prison, and the only answer given 
) his application for their release was, that, 
nce his carriage’ was mot in fault, he must 
nd out the real offender. The friends of what 
alled the established order of things, in a 


wd, the supporters of Legitimacy, can of 


urse make no exceptions to their doctrine ; 
nd must inculeate as blind a submission to 
he Pauls and the Ferdinands as to the Cathe- 
nes and the Josephs. It is fortunate for hu- 
unity, that among the founders of the sect, per- 
hans we ought rather to say its revivers, were 
und persons disposed to break through their 
wn rule, and, the sacred person of Paul being 
rived of life by a simple process, the tyran- 
ny of the Government resumed the more mitl- 
sted form in which it is still supposed to exist 
§ Muscovites, and which all good 


mong the 


imucks, no doubt, consider as the perfection | 


ef wisdom, and calculated to secure as great a 
yortion of true practical liberty as men are ca- 
ble of enjoying with safety to themselves.— 


This event. however, did not occur while our | 


travellers remained in Russia; on the contrary, 
they suffered every inconvenience that could 
result from constant restraint and insecurity, 
ring the ten months of their residence in 
ferent parts of the empire The correspon- 
ence of Dr. Clarke is necessarily cramped 
wing this period, unless when he can send 
his letters by a courier; but the following is 
interesting as a sketch of Moscow, drawn at 
the moment when the impressions made upon 
the observer were recent and lively 


You are eager to ledrn something 
singular city; and I feel happy 
that knowledge ; 
macy, I can make objects familiar to your 
es, which another person might not render 


because, from 


extraord 


We have no 


nmer is! This 
day, but of one inst 
exceeds belief. We « 
this place, en trainau 
snow was gone. April the 
snow heat in at our carria 


ime ir 


ame evening, arriy 
feulty in being dragged 

‘ 

ur inn The next morning 
ure, all carriages on 


wheels, the windows 


» streets were 


thrown open, the balconies filled with specta- 
tors, and for several days past, the streets have 
een dusty, have. in the shade, twen- 
ty-three degrees of heat of Celsius’ thermonx 
ter 

“ Fortune loves chance, and b 
lances, we arrived here at the season of the 


h Moscow 


rhole year in which 
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of those 


one 


most witerest 


ing to strangers. Moscow is in every thing 
extraordinary—in disappointing your expecta- 
tions, and in surpassing them—exciting wonder 
and derision—pleasure and regret. We are 
now in the midst of the Paques ; which is here 
celebrated with a pomp and festivity unknown 
to the rest of Europe. The most splendid 
pageants of Rome do not equal the grandeur 
and costliness of the church ceremonies ; neither 
can Venice, in the midst of her carnival, rival 
in debauchery, and parade, and licentiousness, 
and relaxation, what is now passing in Moscow. 
“] want to conduct you with me to the gates 
of the town, and thence through the streets. 
You see its numerous spires glittering with 
gold, amidst domes, and painted palaces, in the 
midst of an open plain, for several versts before 
you reach it. Having passed the gates you 
look about, and wonder what is become of the 
town, or where you are, and are ready to ask 
‘When shall we get to Moscow ? They will 
tell you, ‘ this is Moscow |’ and you see nothing 
but wide and scattered suburbs, huts, and pig- 
styes, and brick-walls, and churches, and dung- 
hills, and timber-yards, and warehouses, and 
the refuse of materials sufficient to supply an 
empire, with miserable towns, and miserable 
One might imagine that every town 
of Europe and Asia had sent a building, by way 
of representative, to Moscow You see depu- 
ties from all countries holding congress. Tim- 
ber huts from the north of the Gulf of Both- 
nia, plastered palaces from Stockholm and Co- 
penhagen (not white-washed since their arri- 
val), painted walls from the Tirol, mosques 
from Constantinople, Tartar temples, pagodas, 
and pavilions from Pekin, cabarets from Spain, 
dungeons, prisons, and public offices from 
France, ruins and fragments of architecture 
from Rome, terraces from Naples, and ware- 

houses from Wapping 
“Then you hear accounts of its immense 
nulation: and wander through deserted 
Passing sudde nly towards the quarter 
» shops are you would think 
upon the heads of thousands. 
ily throng is there so immense, that un 
1eeze a passage through it you ask, 
such a multitude ?’ and 
ays SO Such a variety of 
Turks. Tartars, Cossacks, 
English, French, Italians, Ger- 

na Russian The next room 
by the a: dors from Per- 
lodge a party of Kirghi- 
Beyond those, 


villages 


situated, 


is convened 


alw 


wn 
ill of them are am- 


cians, a people vet unk 
a party of Bucharians, and 
bass 


to treat of mmerce, peace, 


respective districts, 
and war, at Pe- 
yurer he Kirgh ns and Bucharians I 
uit our good old friend 
visit him. His 


wrreat a favourite 


idors, sent from the 


ters 
keep at arms’ len ; 
the Persian visits us, and we 
s 4)razai, 3 

} to be present at 
m stand for hours 
to Mecca, in silent 
holds intel 
Yesterday 


th his 
! is then, he says, he 
leetual with Mahomet 
he gave mir of Pers 


and | wave him a knite to ave his 


in siippers as ame 
al 
head with 
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There is nothing more SMMInary in 
s country, than the transition of the seasons 
Winter vanished, and 
tlre m fit 
n Petersburg to 
» next day, the 
Sth. at noon, the 
windows. The 
wen id d f- 
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“ We went at midnight to the cathedral to 
be present at the ceremony of the resurrection 
About two o'clock in the morning the Archbi- 
shop, attended by al! his bishops and priests, in 
habits of embroidered satin, covered with gold 
and silver, and precious stones, bear their con- 
secrated candles to look in the holy sepulchre, 
and finding that Jesus was risen, announced 
to the peuple with a loud voice, ‘ Xpucmoch, 
*‘bockpecb!’ that is to say, ‘Christ is risen! 
and at the delivery of those iz 
the signal is ‘ 
drinking, 
whole of Ea: much a rel 
observance, as to abstain trom fe n Lent; 


iportant words 
feasting, 


» be drunk the 


riven for eating flesh, 
and da 

ter week, is as rious 
and the Russians are very punctual in religious 
observances 


“ Of course, you saw at Peter 


sian priests, ir long black 
with their hair flo in long rit 3, with- 
out powder, or quite in straight over 
their rich robes, and No figure ean 
be more respectable than a Russian priest. | 
look at them, and fancy I Moses or 
Aaron, or one of the high-priests of old, holy 
men, standing by the tabernacle of the congre- 
gation, in fine raiments, 
“ Bazaleel, the son of Uri, 
the tribe of Judah pp. 805—401 

When Dr. Clarke arrived in the Crimea, he 
was attacked with a severe tertian fever; and 
owed his recovery to the unceas ng care and 
almost parental kindness of the celebrated Pro 
fessor Pallas, in whose house he lived for 
two months. At Odessa they embarked for 
Constantinople ; and after reaching the mouth 


and 


ving 
houlders 


behold 


of the canal, having delayed to land, owing to | 


a calm that impeded the vessel, and in the be- 
lief that all was safe, a hurricane, felt over the 
greatest part of Europe, came on; they were 
driven out to sea, and exposed to the most im- 
minent danger 
for some weeks, and after encountering a se- 
cond severe storm. The rest which they en- 
joyed during the winter at Constantinople re- 
stored Dr. Clarke's health. In the spring they 
visited the Troad, and in the summer Egypt, 
then the theatre of war, and the Holy Land 
A long letter from Jerusalem is greatly praised 
by Mr. Otter tainly not nu than it 
deserves; but we cannot afford room for more 
than a page or two of it. Those who have 
read Dr. Clarke's Travels will recollect that 
he disputes at length, and with irresistible 
force of argument, the ¢ received 
tales respecting the Holy Sepulchre 
of all the writers who have visited Palestine, 
he is by far the most rational and judiciot 

It is known that M. Chateaubriand 
mogt recent, with his accustomed accur y; 
confounding the parable of the New Testa- 
ment with realities, tells you where le 
the dwelling of “the indigent Lazarus; 
on the opposite side of the street the residen 

of the “ obdurate rich man and afterwards, in 
confirmation of this notion, adds, that the name 
of the latter has been preserved by the Jews, 
who called him Vabal; and, accordingly, Dr 
Clarke, in his Travels, shows this to be 
mon and not a proper name, being the expres 
Our traveller, 


and certaini t m 


Indeed, 


one ot 


saw 


and 


1 com 


sion to denote a covetous man 
however, not only disbelieved the common sto 


the workmanship of 
the son of Hur, of 


Nor could they reach the port | 
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ries of the Sepulchre, but found, as he contends 
in his book, the site and remains of the re 

Sepulchre. The extract which we are about 
to give, contains his account of this discover 

unmediately after he made it. 


Jerusalem, July W, 
Convent of St. Sal cador 
“The date!—the date’s the thing! Yo 
will thank me for a letter dated Jerusalem 
yr that little local honour stuck in 
front, than for all the fine composition and j 
it may contain. I hardly yet fe: 
f ing here, and when | 


omy ve 
the 


d for this happiness ; 


more ft 


look back on 
h 
the difficulties and dangers I have encounters 
to get 
toil; [am ready to sink beneath the weirht 
an accomplishment, possessing so much 
fluence For all my hopes center 
ed there—all my plans—speculations- 
were concerned in travels; and without 5 
siting Egypt, Syria, and Greece, my travels 
however extensive, would have appeared t 
me to want that nucleus, which, like the heart 
is necessary to give life and sensation to th 
body. If I could repose a little, I should now 
I think, be found more quiet for my futur 
lift A stillness must succeed to the gratif 
cation of desires which have so long irritate 
my mind and body. [have done my portior 
If I sit down in Old Eng 
land's mi I may hope to listen po mor 
to schemes of enterprise, but leave it to young 
er and stronger men to visit those regions, whic! 
I have no longer the wish, nor the power to ex 
plore p 105, 466 
“The absurdity of hewing the rocks of 
Mount Calvary into gilded chapels, and dis 
guising the Holy Sepulchre by coverings o 
marble and painted demes, has so effectually 
removed or concealed all that might have 
borne witness to the history of the Cru 
fixion, that a visit to Jerusalem has often 
weakened, instead of fortifying the faith 
pilgrims; many of whom have returned wors 
Chyistians than they came. This inay bet 
th those, who seek for guidance in t! 


ns of orant mo! 


many years 


wich 


here: on my fatigue, and fevers, a 


on my life 


ind am satished 


idows, 


case W 


ill be no source of incredulity t 


th the Gospel in their hands, ar 
ntion to history, tread over t 
ng their ears, and opening their 


‘More pleasing is the prospect from tli 
summit of Mount Olivet, Mount Sion, ort 
insulated t p of Thabor, in the plains of Es 

n Thence, all pres ited 
w; and such confirmation of the 
that 
which history can refer, appear t 
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y travels 
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uld now 
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mor 
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rings ol 
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ht have 
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as often 


faith 
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y bet 

e in th 
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nas, ar 
over U 
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rom the 
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s of Es 
nted t 
the 
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war t 


sand years Way pass away, and future travel- 
ers find the descendants of Abraham watering 
their camels by the well of Nahor, while ano- 
ther Rebecca, with the daughters of the men 
f the city, come down, with pitchers on their 
shoulders, and draw water from the well; wear- 
mg ear-rings of half a sheckel weight, and 
bracelets ten sheckels weight of gold. Visit- 
g their tents, he will find a second Sarah 
kneading three measures of fine meal, to make 
akes upon the hearth, and to offer it for his 


Mamre; while Amraphel king of Shinar, 
\rioch king of Ellasser, Chedorlaomer king 
f Elam, and Tidal king of nations, is at war 
with Bera king of Sx and with Birsha 
king of Gomorrah, Shinab king of Admah, 
aid Shemeber king of Zeboim, and the king 
f Belar, which Zoar wars were 
nging as we passed from Jeruselem to Joppa; 
nd we once saw a circle of such kiags and 
princes, seated on the ground, holding coun- 
cil, whether we should be smitten, as we re bbe 
Rephaims, in Ashteroth Karnaim, and the Ho- 
rites in Mount Seir 

“ But the antiquities to which I particularly 
wish to call your attention, I found in descend- 
ing from Mount Sion to the valley of Jehosa- 
phat. I forget, whether in my letter to you, 
describing the antiquities in the Gulf of Glau- 


niom, 


is Such 


cus, J mentioned some remarkable sepulchres 
hewn in the rocks there, and which | said so 
exactly answered the description given of the 
tomb of Jesus Christ, that 1 was convinced, 
could I visit Jerusalem, I should find similar 
uitiquities there. Having visited the Sepul- 
chre, supposed to have been that of Christ, | 
was not satisfied with its appearance. It is 
now so disguised with marble, that no one can 
judge from its appearance of its original state. 
{ found no rock in which it seemed to have 
been hewn, but its sides were of that sort of 
marble called verd-antique; and all the rocks 
of Jerusalem are a very hard limestone. Add 
to this, it is only forty paces distant from the 
spot on which they pretend the cross stood ; 
and almost on a level with it, both being be- 
neath the roof of the same church. Finding 
itdiffieult to reconcile the topography of mo- 
dern Jerusalem, and the situation of the places 
shown there, with its ancient history, | 
to extend my researches without the walls 
Coming down from the gate of Mount Sion, 
I perceived the sides of the opposite hill per- 


vegan 


most 


mts 


Glaneus, and fulfilling my prediction 
mpletely One of these, facing Mo 
exactly corresponds with the des 
¢ sepulchre of our Saviour, that you would be 
Lon which 
at 
ise place 


ion, 


I ption ol 


once disposed to pronounce the h 
has been cut, Mount Calvary, this, or 
least one of the other tombs, thre pres 
Xwhich his body was laid. It is hewn in the 
rock. 'T'o look into it, it is necessary ‘ to stoop 
own.’ (See St. John, chap. xx. 5.) The stone 
vhich filled its mouth was of such size, that it 
nud only be rolled to its place, and when once 


there, would have astonished any person to find 
thad been removed. (Mark. chap. xvi. 3 It 
's natural to suppose, that a hill for the execu 
on of malefactors, would be placed us thus is 


freshment beneath a tree, in the plain of 


mong the ruins of Telmessus, in the Gulf of 


lorated by sepulchres, exactly resembling those | 
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| relations with more simple works. 
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out of the walls of the city. But there is a 
stronger reason to suppose the body of Jesus 
was placed there, viz. that exactly upon this 
mount, and no other, Joseph of Arimathea 
would construct his tomb. It is this—that from 
time immemorial, the Karwan Jews (a sect of 
all others the most correct in the observance of 
ancient ceremonies, and whose traditions, ex- 
tending to the remotest periods, are the least 
corrupted) have been accustomed to bring their 
dead for interment to this mount. They bury 
them there at this hour; but having no longer 
the power to execute such prodigious works of 
art, are contented to cover the bodies of their 
The pre- 
sent inhabitants of Jerusalem know nothing 
more of the place; and, though one of the 
most wonderful works of art which can be 
found, despise it for two reasons 

“ Ist,—Because it has not been considered 
among the number of the holy places. 

‘ 2d,— Because it is the Jewish cemetery. 

“ However, that it was once entitled to more 
respect, I shall prove, by giving you the Greek 
inscription which I found on this tomb, and on 
others, cut above, below, or on one side of the 
mouths of the sepulchres, in large characters, 
on the face of the rock.’"—pp. 467—470. 

The inscription is in the character of the 
lower ages, and runs thus in the ordinary cha- 
racter: ayias 

In the language of this letter there is assn- 
redly no want of a due tinge of enthusiasm for 
the ‘subject ; and the Book of Travels bears 
further testimony to the warm devotional feel- 
ings of the author; for he there relates, what 
in the letters he has omitted, that though con- 
vinced of the imposture practised on him by 
the monk whe showed the pretended tomb of 
Christ, he and his party knelt when called 
upon by the father “to experience pardon for 
sin,” and “ participate in the feelings of more 


credulous pilgrims,” —whereupon a naval Cap- 


tain, who accompanied him, drew his hanger 
and placed it on the tomb in token of devotion. 
It is the more to Dr. Clarke's credit that, under 
the influence of feelings so excited, his judg- 
ment was not permanently warped upon the 
subjec t of the Se pale hre 

In the summer of he returned towards 
England, by way ot Vienna, and there receiv- 
ed the news of that calamity, the fear of which, 
we have seen, so frequently haunted him, 
his mother’s death though one for 
which he must in some measure have been pre- 
He secluded him- 
and when 


as 


This blow, 


pared, fell heavily on hun 


self for some time from all soc ety ; 

three months afterwards. Mr. Otter met him 
ut Paris, he ’ m still labouring under the 
effects of h tion “ His health was evi- 
dently broken by the fatigue and sickness he 
had encountered in his journey, and his spirits 
were at times exceedingly depressed by the 


loss of It see:ued, for the moment, 
that every tie which bound him to his native 
land was weak in comparison of that which had 
just been broken; and his heart, instead of di- 
lating as it was wont to do, at the prospt ct of 
the British shore alter a long absence, shrunk 
fearfully within him at the thought of revisit- 
ing a country where he had ne longer a home 


his mother 
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to receive him, nor a mother to welcome him 
Of his singular affection for his mother, no one 
who has read his letters will need to be remind- 
ed 
one who knew her well to state, that her excel- 
lent and amiable qualities amply merited all the 
kindness and attention with which it was repaid 
He arrived at Cambridge in the latter end 
of 1502, and continued almost an uninterrupt- 
ed residence there, and in the immediate 
neighbourhood, during the rest of his life. For 
about three years he held the e ef senior 
tutor of Jesus College, and in 1606 he fi 
a matrimonial connexion with 
amiable and acc udy 
Sir William Rush, and sister of 
Cripp’s wife. He succeeded to a coll 
ing, and to a more valuable family or 
professorship of mineralogy having 
blished, it was | him, w 
gener il assent of all c the 
as well 
seasons 
tures upon this subject, 
ing success 
rhe cares, public 
pied him after his 
poned the at work 
for the I 
applied himselt 
first vol 
four a 
lished in 
finished 
added after his dé 
pole, who had con 
to the former volumes, a 
tainments as his travel 
have 
He rk | 
and seven thousand pounds. The 
and decisive success of this work was as« 
able to the to the author,—tor i 
thwarted many strong prejudices, and flattered 
none ; it called things by their right 
and fearlessly told the truth 
Russians whom the ; ical 
ing powers in this country had held up as 
natural the ot French 
barbarians ; accord the v 
rulence of 
Mr. Otter gives 
friends, as examples of the pra 
to the author which he receiv I I 
quarters. We shall extract one of Lord Byr 
rather on accoant of the celebrity of the 
than the impartiality of the . 
more latory of the tw 
in acknowledgment of 
Dr. Clarke to him 
‘From Lard Byron to Dr. ¢ 
‘St. James's Stree 
Will you acce pt 
tulations on y nd 
have retraced some of my : 
by you so beaut: fully, th ut they 
ble delight The part wh ‘ 
after all, is the Pretace 
have not yet closed labours, to yourself not un- 
profitable, nor without gratification, for what is 
so pleasing as to give pleasure? | have sent 
my copy to Sir Sidney Smith, who will derive 
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| much gratification from your anecdotes 
Djezzar, his ‘ energetic old man.’ I doat up 
the Druses; but who the deuce are they, wit 
their Pantheism ? I shall never be easy ti 
ask them the question. How much you h 
traversed! I must resume my seven leag 
boots and journey to P alestine, which your 
scription mortifies me not to have seen mor 
than ever. I still sigh forthe Mgean. Sha 
not vou always love its bluest of all waves, 
st of all skies ? You have aw 
me I) ig to be 
what mischief you do, j 
to settle quietly 
wish you success and far 
but all the happiness wh 
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; an assistant, and two friends. Upon this sub- 
ject he published about twenty papers, and he 
dictated the last of them in bed a few days be- 


edotes 


received from the two first, but 
doat up 


or preserving my relics embalmed in your 
own species, and ensuring me readers to whom 


a 6 I could not otherwise have aspired. I called | fore he sunk into the stupor which preceded 
you har on you, as bounden by duty and inclination, | his dissolution. When we call to mind that 
a lear when last in your neighbourhood ; but I shall | these pursuits were followed thus intensely, in 
hb vour always take my chance ; you surely would not the midst of much sickness of his family, almost 
: | constant recurrence of severe illness in himself ; 


seen mor 
van. Sha 
waves, 
akened 


less aga 


have me inflict upon you a formal annuncia- 

tion; I am proud of your friendship, but not so | that they never were allowed to interfere with 

fond of myself as to break in upon your better | his clerical or his academical duties; that the 

avocations. I trust that Mrs. Clarke is well; | composition of his great work was all the 
vadily; and that several 


I have never had the honour of presentation, | while going 
in many quar- | other works : elaborate description 
] ! crivel he world at intervals 


but I have heard so much of her 


ou do, 
F leased to take of | were aiso 


suietly ters, that any notice she is] 
and fa my productions is not less gratifying than my | during the same period,—we may well be 
ess wh thanks are sincere, both to her and you. By all | amazed at nary energy of a mind 
accounts, I may safely congratulate you on the | thus abl I er so much pressure ; 
possession of a ’ bride \ se me ital and per- | but we can hardly wonder that it wore out the 
15, 18 sonal accomplish vents are more than poetic al ‘over-intormed tenement of « lay He died on 
we of “P. S$. Murray has sent, or will send, a | the th of March, 1-22, and was buried in Je- 
Siadlioaas double copy of the Bride and Giaour; in the | sus College Chapel, where a monument is 
weal bh last one, some lengthy additions ; pray accept | erected to his me Pm, Master and Fellows 
d desc: them, according toold custom, ‘from the auth r The circumstan in which he lett his fa 
ur pre to one of his better brethren Your Persian, | mily we re such : ight be expec ted from a 
d sucee or any memorial, will be a most agree able, and man of his gener and disinterested temper, 
28 4 itis my fault if not an useful present one who had his course straight for 
er my cos “trust your third will be out before I sail | ward and independent through life,—neither 
nextmonth. Can say or do any thing for you courting the favou i patrons by flatte ry, nor 
omen in the Levant ? I am now in all the agonies of | seeking to n aside the anger of powerful 
it a equipment, and full of schemes, some impras by compromise of his Hor sor- 
= obs ticable, and most of them improbable ; but | idly be nt upon accumulating wealth, @ the 
er’s t mean to ily ‘fre ely to the green earth's end, expense of weneral usetuiness and honest fame 
nose + though not quite so fast as Milton's sprite linprudenee, or neglect of those dearest to 
him, he could no way be charged with; but 


pp. 627-625-020 
The period of Dr. Clarke's life to which we 
have referred, as more or less devoted to the 
composition of his book, was diversified with | suc h aid 
many other laborious pursuits. To his Lec- foremost—we ought perhaps to say the very 


he had not the means of leaving them in afflu- 
ence; and the kindness of his friends supplied 
as remamed wanting Among the 


pel tures he gave very great attention; no occu- | foremost in these pious otfices- stands his re- 
as) pation indeed seems ever to have kindled more | verend, worthy, and intelligent biographer, his 
ve cbt of his enthusiasm; and so entirely was he at | intimate friend from early years; and, if his eu- 
pase times engrossed with them, that he studied the | logist, yet so judicious and temperate in his 
ather t art of painting in oil for the sake of enabling | praise, that he wins the affections of the reader 
the ¥ himself to prepare more accurate representa- | to his subject, without ever deviating from 
sennles tions of his subjects. He published several | strict impartiality, or even concealing the lit 
ast offs tracts and papers upon matters connected with | tle weaknesses which a less honest, or less dis- 
war o mineralogy and antiquities. He composed a | creet artist, would shrink from touching. The 
(not Ft great number of sermons, not less than ten of | work which he has thus prepared, and which 
to alt which he preached on public occasions, or in | we have now been occupied with, was under 
0 cous St. Mary's; and he took a very active and | taken by this excellent man for the benefit of 
a fen useful part in the controversy respec ting the his deceased friend's family Too intent upon 
avout Bible Society, first at the Cambridge meeting | the subject of it, to pay the execution the at 
ne ide held in I=11, where his speech is described as | tention it so well merits, we have not suffi 
hout one of the greatest eloquence, and afterwards | cir ntly placed Mr. Otter’s share in this volume 
As in promoting the formation of branch societies | before the reader. We cannot close this arti- 
tah in different places. But the subject which, | cle, however, without giving a specimen of his 
mae during the last five or six years of his life, en- | composition; and it shall be part of his con 
erent grossed most of his attention, was the gas | cluding summary of Dr. Clarke's charaeter 
er os blow-pipe, which he invented, and the experi- | After remarking that the most prominent fea 
the f ments which he made by means of it. We | tures of his mind were enthusiasm and bene 
ert have elsewhere treated of this invention, and volence, he proceeds thus— 
»ffort we must rest satisfied with remarking here, | “His ardour for knowledge, not unaptly 
- that ingenious as it is, the importanee of its re- | called by his old tutor, literary heroism, was 
must § sults in a scientific point of view, whatever | one of the most zealous, the most sustained, 
nd. | value they may have in the way of amusement, | the most enduring principles of action, that 
as afi is by no means such as to compensate for the | ever animated a human breast; a principle 
an Eng time which he spent upon it, or to justity the | which strengthened with his increasing years, 
3 col almost morbid interest which, toward his latter | and carried him at last to an extent and variety 
» mon days, he felt in it. To say nothing of the im- | of knowledge infinitely exceeding the promise 
on your’ Minent risks he ran in the course of his experi- | of his youth, and apparently disproportioned 
to the means with which he was endowed; 


hall me ments, and of which he was warned in vain, 
until an explosion had well nigh killed himself, | for though his memory was admirable, his at- 


he hig! 
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ceptions quick and vivid, the grasp of his mind 
was not greater than that of other intelligent 
men, and in closeness and acuteness of reason 
ing, he had certainly no advantage, while his 
devious and an ilytic method of acquiring know- 
ledge, involving as it did in some of the steps 
all the pain of a discovery, was a real impedi- 
ment in his way, which required much patient 
labour to overcome But the unwearied ener- 
gy of this passion bore down every obstacle 
and supplied every defect; and thus it was, 
that always pressing forwards, without losing 
an atom of the ground he had gained, profiting 


by his own errors as much as by the lights of 


other men, his maturer advances in knowledge 
often extorted 
who had regarded his early efforts with a sen- 
timent approaching to ridicule. Allied to this 
was his generous love of genius, with his quick 
perception of it in other men; qualities which, 
united with his good nature, exempted him 
from those envyings and jealousies which it is 
the tendency of literary ambition to inspire, 
and rendered him no less disposed to honour 


respect from the very persons 


the successful efforts of the competitors who 


had got before him in the race, than prompt to 
encourage those 
opportunity, had left behind. But the most 
pleasing exercise of these qualities was to be 
obser¥ed in his intercourse with modest and 
intelligent young men, none of whom ever 
lived much in his society without being imn- 


proved and delighted—improved by the en- 


whom accident, or want of 


| 


largement or elevation of their views, and de- | 


lighted with having some useful or honourable 
pursuit suitable to their talents pointed out to 
them, or some portion of his own enthusiasm 
uunparted to their minds.” pp. 663, 664 

An account of his exemplary conduct as a 
parish priest then follows, with some reflections 
on the eloquence of his discourses, and the ef- 
fects they and our author thus 
paints him in society and in d stic Jif 
with a truth which they who knew him not 
may almost admit from internal evidence, but 
which will indeed recall the lamented subject 


produced ; 


aoe 


of the picture forcibly and mournfully to the 


minds of his surviving associates 

* Of that happy combination of qualities and 
endowments for which he 
and admired in general society, enough per- 
haps has been already said, al \ 
be difficult to do justice to suchatheme. It 
may be 
gave the tone to the conversation, he 
disposed to bring forward the opin 


Was 80 distinguished 


added, however, that though he 
Was 
ns of other 


+) if 


men than to take the leas in it himes and 
the genuine delight with which he hailed a 
bright or good thought from others, was one 
source of the pleasure which he wave 

“In the bosom of his own famil und in the 
intercourse of intimate friendsh », he was more 


kind, engaging, and affect ite, than can | 
well conceived by those who did not know him 
It was here that the 
the cheerfulness of his spirit appeared to mo 


advantage ; and though the slightest 
ance was enough to excite an 


behalf, yet the nearer he 


acquaint 
terest in his 


was approached and 


the more intimately he was known, the more 


His 


delightful did he appear tote 


warmth of his heart, and 
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tention always ardent and awake, and his per- | versation with a friend was a perpetual flow of 


humour, kindness, and intelligence, in which 
every fold of his heart was laid open, and the 
confidence and even energies he felt were al 
most certain to be inspired It was quite un 
possible for an intelligent man whom he re 
garded to be dull in his society, or to have oe 
casion to inquire within himself what he was 
to say. In fine, all who were closely connect 
ed with him must feel that with him one great 
charm of their existence is gone. In public 
life his loss will be long and severely felt ; in 
private it is irreparable. In the walks of sci 
Another tra 
patriotic and enlightened may 
him, enrich his country with the spoil 
of other ages, or of other climes; and his man 
tle may be caught by some gifted academic 

who will perh ips remind his audience of the 
genius and eloquence they have lost; but th 

void occasioned by his death in the breasts of 
his family and friends can never be filled up 


pp GOB 


ence his place may be supplied 
Py 
veller equally 


like 
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and it is said 
umproved method of stereotyping nas been an 
nounced in the Gazette de Munich It is the 
invention of M. Senefelder, to whom the world 
is indebted for the art of lithography. and is as 
A sheet of common prnting-paper 
with a layer of earthy matter (query 
plaster or clay), previously mixed with a suffi 
ciency of water, half a line in thickness. In 
about half an hour it assumes the consistency 
of paste, and is then put into the frames over 
the type, composed in the ordinary way, but 
not inked; in this way the printing is model 
led, or engraved, in the paste above. These 


sheets are then dried on a stone plate, and the 


Stereotype Printing —A new, 


follows 


is covered 


fused stereotype metal poured over them, the 
then be obtained in relief on a 
of metal, the characters being 
equally well formed with the original type 
The proofs taken from these stereotype plates 
do not differ from those taken from the form 
" moveable characters. The author of the 

very propo to reveal his process mi 

so soon as he has obtained thirty sub- 
it 100 florins each. The expense of 
the apparatus required for making the cast 
he estimates at 100 florins or about £11 
os. 8d., and that of the paper covered with the 
earthy paste at six kreutzers, or 2.08 pence per 


sheet 


will 


nutely, 


scribers 


ines, 


New Manufacture of Glass —M. Legnay 
has invented a new method of manufacturing 


giass, without the use of free alkali. He has 
jtained a breeet dinrention in France. and 
the following is the process —Take 100 parts of 


dried sulphate of soda, 556 parts of silica, and 


340 parts of lime which had been exposed to 


the air. All these materials has been fixed 
with much exactness The furnace and 
pots are to be heated till full red, when the 
wixture, in small balls, should be charged into 


the pot, until the latter is full. The mouth 
of the pot should then be stopped up, and, 


its content ntroduced into the moutl 
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of the furnace, and as soon as it is perceived 


that the materials have sunk in the pot, more | 


of the same mixture must be put in, until the 
pot is filled with a melted vitreous substance 
A strong fire must be continued, in order to 
obtain a complete fusion in as little time as 
possible. 
portions must be taken out at different times, 
to ascertain whether the glass be sufficiently 
refined, which generally happens in about 2 
hours. This glass is then fit for use; it may 
remain double the time without risk 

Another mode proposed is—to take 100 parts 
if well-dried muriate of soda, 123 parts of silica, 
® parts of lime which has been ¢ xposed to the 
air, well mixed together, and fused in the way 
ubove described: in 16 hours a good glass will 
be obtained, which will be fit for use for any 
that may be 
des Brerets, &c 


purpose required.— Descy ptton 


Other propertions —1iX) dried muriate of 


soda; 100 slaked lime; 140 sand; from 50 
to 200 clippings of glass of the same quality 


Or, 100 dried sulphate of soda; 12 slaked 


lime; 19 powdered charcoal; 225 sand: 50 to 


240 broken glass 


soda; 206 slaked lime; 500 sand: 50 to 200 


broken glass.—.dnnales de | Industria Nation- | 


ad. 


inderson’s Account of Cannibalism, as pre 

-We were new 
nthe heart of the cannibal « uuntry, and] was 
determined to investigate the habits and man- 
ners of the people among which I remained. | 
gain ascended the hill, to the Batta village, 
where a large crowd assembled in and round 
the balei or hall, sharpening cruses and swords, 
and making cruse-handles 
the heads of any victims here; but, 
speaking to the Rajah of Munto Panri, on the 
subject, he told me of aman who had been 


tised in the Island of Sumatra 


eaten only six days before, at one of the vil- | 


lages close at hand, and that if I wished it he 


Again 100 dry sulphate of 
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When the fumes diminish, small | 


I did not observe 
upon | 


would send and get the head for me. He ac- | 
cordingly despatched some of his people, and 
shortly afterwards we observed a large party 
of Battas coming down the mountain with this 
trophy of ry unfortunate wretch 


in five minutes, 
each warrior obtaining only a very smal 
The body was shared out as children do cakes 
athome. I shall never fi ryet the impression 
on my mind at the sight of a bare skull, sus- 
pended at one end of a stick, a bunch of plan- 
tums on the other extremity, and flung over a 
man's shoulder. The chief of the 
companied it, and brought with him to the Raja 


was devoured, I was informed, 


pie ce 


Vilage ac- 


of Munto Panri, six slaves, who had been caught 
two days before, riz. four women and two chil- 
dren. ‘I was offered many slaves, but refused 


the acceptance of them. I might have seen the 
disgusting ceremony of eating human flesh, 
had | chosen to accom many the R ja 
fort, which he was about to atta: 

men ; but thinking it not improbable 
poor wretch might be 


sacrificed to show me 


the ceremony. 1 de lined witne ssing it The y 
seemed quite surprised that ] should have en- 
prevalence ot 
The Rajah was about to bes 


tertained a doubt of the 
halism 


ceanni- 
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forts, under the authority of Rajah Pinding, of 
the tribe Terdoso. It is not for the sake of 
food that the natives devour human flesh, but 
to gratify their malignant and demon-like feel- 
ings of animosity against their enemies Some 
few there are, however, of such brutal and de- 
praved habits, as to be unable, from custom, 
to relish any other food. The Rajah of Tanah 
Jawa, one of the most powerful and indepen- 
dent Batta chiefs, if he does not eat human 
flesh every day, is afflicted with a pain in his 
stomach, and will eat nothing else. He orders 
one of his slaves (when no enemies can be pro- 
cured, nor criminals for execution) to go out 
to a distance, and kill a man now and then, 
which serves him for some time, the meat be- 
ing cut into slices, put into joints of bamboo, 


and deposited in the earth for several days, 
which softens it. The parts usually preferred, 
however, by epicures, are the feet, hands, ears, 


navel, lips, tongue, and eyes 


Mr. Tuomas Roscoe is sedulously engaged 
on a new Work, to be entitled “Memoirs of 
the Court of Queen Anne,” comprising Lite- 
rary and Biographical Notices of the most Dis- 
tinguished Characters of her Reign 

Ancupracon Coxe has nearly ready for 
n, The History of the Administration 
Right Hon Henry Pelham, from 1743 


publicatl 
of the 
to 1754 

\ work entitled Death's Doings, consisting 
of a series of humorous-pathetic designs, in 
which the actions of death are variously pour- 
trayed, is announced by Mr. R. Dactey, the 
author of “Select Gems from the Antique,” 


We understand that a gentleman well known 
in the literary world, a friend of the late Dr. 
Parr, is preparing for the press extracts from 
the published and unpublished works of that 
distinguished scholar, which will be accompa- 
nied by an authentic and interesting memoir, 


The Eleventh and concluding number of 
Mr. Brirron’s “Chronological Mlustrations of 
Keclesiastical Architecture,” will be ready in 
July 


Illustrations of Conchology, according to 
. 
the system of Lamarck, in a series of twenty 


engravings on royal 4to., each plate containing 
many specimens, by E. A. Crovucn, is nearly 
ready for publication 

In the press, A Picturesque Tour, by the 
New Road from Chiavenna, over the Splugen, 
and along the Rhine, to Coira in the !Grisons 


Illustrated by twelve views drawn on the spot, 


by G. C. Esq. and lithographed by F. Cal- 
vert, 4to 
Mr. Pereivar has been for some time 


earnestly engared on a History 


ot France, 
which ts designed to extend trom 


the founda- 
tion of the French Monarchy to the second 
restoration of the Bourbon Dynasty to the 
throne of that kingdom 

The Little World of Knowledge 


arranged 
ly ind ke 


numerical med for exercising the 


ns. 
is the = 
work 
query 
1 sufhi 
s. In 


Memory, and as an Introduction to the Arts 
and Sciences, History, Natural Philosophy, 
Belles Lettres, &e. &e. By C. M. 
vol. 12mo., will appear next month. 

Reflection, a Tale, by Mrs. Hortasp, is in 
the press. 

The Duke of Bucxinenas, it is said, is re- 
printing, at his own expense, the whole of the 
ancient Irish Chronicles, with Latin transla- 
tions. 

In the press, and will speedily be published, 
The History of Scotland, from the Earliest 
Period to the Middle of the Ninth Century ; 
being an Essay on the Ancient History of the 
Kingdom of the Gaelic Scots, the Extent of 


their Country, its Laws, Population, Poetry, 
and Learning, which gained the Prize of the 
Highland Society of London. By the Rev 


Low, A. M 

Mr. Hunt, author of Half-a-dozen Hints on 
Picturesque Domestic Architecture, has near- 
ly ready for publication, a Series of Designs 
for Parsonage Houses, Almshouses, &c 

Mr. Brockedon, Member of the Acade my of 
Fine Arts at Florence, announces for publ ca- 


tion by subscription, Illustrations of the Passes | 


of the Alps, from original Drawings, made 


during the Summers of 1=21-2-3-4 and 5 
Mr. Ackermann is printing a Spanish Trans- 
lation of the History of Ancient Mexico, orig 
written in Italian, by the Jesuit Father 


nally 
Llanvigero, which will form 
Dr. Forbes, of Chichester, is said to be pre- 


paring a translation of the linproved Edition 
of 


2 vols. 4to 


the 


of Laennec’s Treatise on Diseases 
Chest ; with Notes and Commentaries by the 
Translator 


Genius and Design of the Domestic 
with its untransferable obliga- 


The 


Constitution, 


| 


tions and peculiar advantages, by Christopher | 


Anderson, is in the press. 
A Political View of the Life of Napoleon, is 

announced by Al Doin. 
The Third Edition of Wm 


Jackson Hooker's 


Muscologia Britannica, containing the Mosses 
of Great Britain and Ireland, systematically 
arranged and described, will shortly be pub 
lished in Svo. with plates 

A Translation of La Bean 3 Historica 
View of Galvanism, with Obsefvations on its 
Chemical Properties, and Medical Efficacy in 
Chronic Diseases, is in the pri 

A View of Cl issical Antiquity, by Frederic 
Schlegel, au hor of the H ) Literature 
translated from the original German, is in the 
press 

The Picture of Scotland, by Robert Cham- 
bers, author of Traditions of 
is printing with | t col me all 
the information re rding Scotiand wi h« 
be mnteresting to a stranger 

Cant. Weddell’s Voyaze to the South Pole 
is ne 1 ly reprinted 

It is, we learn oposed to publish by st 
script m volur of poems, by Mr. Jol 1 Tay 
lor, 80 wei n tothe Literary vl the 


Monsit ur 


iri al world 


Literary Intelligence—New British Publications. 


| other poems, and a greater number of pro- 


logues and epilogues than was ever, perhaps, 
written by any individual. It is painful to 
have to add, from the prospectus issued on the 
occasion, that the misconduct of some person 
with whom this veteran in periodical and gene- 
ral literature was connected, has rendered the 
present measure, taken by his friends, one es- 
sential to his comforts. We trust the public, 
especially the town, will not be deaf to the in- 
Vitation. 

Life of Napoleon—We learn with satisfac. 
tion that four volumes of Sir Walter Scott's 
Life of Napoleon are already nearly printed 
what will not industry and talent united ac- 


complish ? The work is to consist of six vo 


lumes: the first two are, we understand, pre 
liminary ; the last four devoted to the Life 
and the publie will rejoice to hear, that th 
continued good health and steady habits of ap- 
plication of the author give full and : agreeable 
promise of the completion of this labour in 
cood time 

Mr. Soames is nearly ready with the third 
volume of his History of the Reformation 
which, it is stated, will be completed in two 


volumes more 
The Conquest.—On the re port of M. de la 
King of France has grant 


Rochefoucauld, the 

eda pension of fifteen hundred frances to M 
Thierry. the author of a Hist tory of the Con- 
quest of England by the Normans. M. Thierry 


is talent and erudition, 
whom excessive labour has almost deprived of 
sight 

Biogra) 
tites Biographies, in 32mo., a 
lating very extensively in Paris; 
among the lower They are 
with the grossest scandal, and spare neither 
nor sex. 


a young writer of great 


phy.—Tiny volumes, called Les Pe- 
re at present cir 
espe cially 
replete 


eu 


classes 
rank, talents, age, 


NEW BRITISH PUBLICATIONS 


issillon, 12mo. 7s. 6d, bds.—West on 


Selections from M 


Corn and Waces, 8vo. 5s. bds.~—Brown's Eventide, 2 vols. 
vo. 18s. beds. —General Biographical Dictionary, vol. 1, 
Ba Dictionary, vol. 1, 12mo. bds.— 

Dixon on Tithe Deeds, 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 6s. bds.—Carrington 

on ( n Law, 1 » 7a. Od, bds.—Archbold’s Sum 

' vy of th As. 6d. bds.—New Insolvent 

roffe, 12mo. 5s. bds.—Theoer 


2 vols. 1/. 8s. bds.—Edwards’s 
s. Ad. sheep—Bosworth’s Greek 


58. ep—Hlustrauons of Anglo-Saxon 
the Rev. J. J. Conybeare, M. A. 1 vol. 
hds.— Ditto, ditto, 1 vol, 4te. 2 bds.— Vulgarities of Speech 
ected, fep. 6s. bds.—Part ninster’s Votive = reath, 
bds.—Sweet's Hortus Britannica, Part Os. 
bds.—Pereivall’s Veterinary Lectures, vol. 3 "Ys. 
hds.— Low's History of Scotland, to the Midd t of the th 
Century, 12s. 6d. bds.—Henderson’s Practical Gra 
zier, vo. 148. bds.—The Prophetess,a Tale of the Last 
Century, 3 vols. 12mo. 1/1. 4s. bds.—The National Reader 
r. School Class-Bo 12mo. 4s. 6d. sheep—Buddicom’s 
mons, 2 vols, 12me0. second Edition, 10s. bd cots 
Letters and I pers, Bvo. sec nd Edition, 12s he 
maire Italenne, par Biagioli, 12mo. 3s. sew 
tions Fra ises, par Mde. de Froux, 12mo. 
Nuevos Elementos de la Conversation en 
I s. sl »—The Odd Vo 
vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—The Mysterious Monk, 3 vols 12ino. 16s. 
!. bds.— The Eldest Sor he Rev. Cwsar Malan, 
is. bds. French, 4s. bds.—Bayle’s Historical and 
Critv nary, ¥ IL. mo. 8s. bds.—Jones Attor 
m by Coventry, 2 vols. roval 12m 
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